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[ cannot think of one problem in school ad- 
ministration that ought not, in the last analysis, 
be considered from the standpoint of the way in 
which it is going to affect the child. We must 
think of the teacher, of the community, of the 
taxpayer ; but no decision ought to be final with- 
out weighing carefully the effect on the individ- 
ual child. 

“The schools are for the children.” We all 
know that as theory, and think we follow it in 
practice, but sometimes, unconsciously, we get 
wofully far away from it. 

An engine is built for a certain definite work, 
but no matter how well polished the fittings, how 
popular the engineer, how good the coal, the 
wheels will not turn, the engine will not do the 
work for which it. was designed, until the steam 
reaches the machinery. No matter how beauti- 
ful the school building, how popular the men 
on the board, how high or how low the tax-rate, 
the schools are not doing their work until the 
child has been reached. 

When school people quarrel among themselves 
and hamper classwork, or retard a new building 
thru personal differences; when I see teachers 
and children greatly handicapped because sup- 
plies have not been ordered in time; when I see 
a board release the best teacher they have had 
in years and take pot luck for next year where 
a few dollars a month would have saved the su- 
perior woman to their own children; or when I 
hear them say “We can manage without an ex- 
tra teacher, the children can be crowded in some- 
how,” I know that they are not considering the 
children first. 
taxpayer have pushed to the fore. 


Personal convenience and the 


Effect of Unfavorable Conditions. 

It is easy, in the board room, to dismiss thes 
problems with a wave of the hand; it is not so 
easy in the schoolroom. The effects of insuf 
ficient light, insanitary conditions, an unskill 
ful or unsympathetic teacher, cannot be undone 
by another wave of the same hand. It is not 
just to teacher or pupil to keep them waiting 
and waiting for proper supplies until the term 
is half over, then in the spring criticise them 
because they are not up to the year’s require- 
ments. A man would not so do in his business 
or on his farm. 

And what about the requirements? Are we 
just to childhood there? Do we consider the 
individual enough’ It is not right to compel 
children to go to school and then grind them 
thru a mill that crushes the personality and the 
initiative out of all but the strongest. How 
would we like to be lined up with scores and 
even hundreds of other people, and required to 
do the same work, in the same way, in the same 
time, that the other fellow does it? I know 
there must be a degree of uniformity, but there 
must be elasticity too. What do you suppose 
would happen if the order suddenly went forth 
that every school trustee in the United States, 
rerardiless of health, occupation, or previous con 
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dition of servitude, should every morning eat 
exactly the same kind of breakfast that the 
other trustees ate,—prunes, shredded wheat, 
mutton chops, toast, and tea, all presidents of 
boards to have sugar in their tea¢ ‘There is a 
degree of uniformity about American break 
fasts, but we adapt them to our individual tastes 
and needs. Who can plan your breakfast more 
intelligently,—-vour local board of health, or 


/ 


the woman who presides over your hon« 


The Educational Menu. 

In administering the educational menu prin 
cipals and teachers must be allowed some leeway 
for the sake of the child. Miss Hill said at a 
Chicago convention, “The system is yours, the 
child is ours. We know his needs.and his pos 
sibilities because we work with him every day.” 
Yet how frequently six or eight men, whos« 
knowledge of actual schoolroom conditions and 
children’s needs is a negative quantity, assemble 
round a table in the evening and decide on a 
pattern to which every child must fit himself, or 
be condemned. 

In smaller cities especially, children are fre 
quently victims to the rivalry between the prin 
cipals of the various buildings, or teachers of 
corresponding grades. I am familiar with one 
system where this is rapidly coming to pass 
One ot the best teachers in the city said to me, 
of her principal, “In order to keep our sehool 
in the. lead he drives us so hard that we are 
really unkind to the children. We-can’t give 
them any of the pleasures: of school life. We 
just drive, and drive, and drive. If a boy is 
slow, or delicate, or if he has little time for home 
study, I am obliged to make life a burden to 
him, and school a torment. The good of the in 
dividual child is lost sight of in view of the fact 
that ‘We can’t let the Hawthorne School get 
ahead of us’, altho the children come from very 
different homes.” 

We are likely to forget how strongly the atti 
tude of trustee or superintendent toward the 
teacher reacts on the children. The school man 
who drives his teachers will have teachers who 
drive the children. In theory at least, we ex 
pect a teacher to keep the children comfortable 
and happy. She simply cannot do this when she 
is harassed and overworked and unhappy her 
self. 

Value of Faith. 

Among my friends I count a_ successful 
schoolman whose teachers feel free to go to him 
with their perplexities, not only professional, but 
personal. When a worried and anxious teacher 
secures a short interview and he sends her away 
with new courage, new faith in herself, with 
part of the burden lifted, or the way made mor 
clear, he has not only been a good, human Chris 
t.an, he has scored as a schoolman. “A good 
school is a happy school” and a school cannot 
be happy when the teacher is disheartened or 
worried. 


A Superintendent’s Wife 





* Does it Reach the Boys? | 





There may be times when it is necessary to 
“talk straight from the shoulder”. or ‘read the 
riot act”, I. have he ard this pleasant process 
expressed in various terms—but I have never 
heard a really worth while schoolman employ 
the terms, nor in any way intimate that he em 
ploys the method. A teacher has only a limited 
amount of strength, of courage, of nerve. Every 
time a supervisor, or any one, puts her thru an 
unpleasant ordeal, he takes just that much en 
ergy away from the place where it ought to be 
used. The children get what is left. 

The constructive interview sends her out plus, 
not minus, power. 


If a teacher is impossil 


le, why waste time 
on her? If she is good, why not help and en 
courage her? This is what we do with plants. 
We prune sometimes, of course, but we prune 
according to our best judgment, and sympatheti 
eally, with the good of the plant in mind. 

Are those in authority thoughtful enough of 
the teacher’s schedule? Everywhere we hear 
about the importance of making the recitation 
one connected whole, developed in regular se 
quence. Interruption is a pedagogical crime. 
Yet how many schoolmen adapt their own con 
venience to this principle? Announcements are 
sent from room to room, blanks to be filled out 
on the instant, information is asked for, book 
lists required, the superintendent himself inter 
rupts for some trivial matter, ete., ete. Only th 
teacher knows what happens to her well planned 
lesson. 

And what about a teacher’s time? One man 
of my acquaintance, considerate and kind in 
many ways, requires his teachers th make many 
many calls (parochial calls they have named 
them), on the mothers of the children. He is en 
thusiastic over this work—in his office. IT told 
him last week that I was sure he would get very 
desirable reactions if he called on every one of 
the children himself, but that there are certain 
considerations on the other side. 


Do Report Cards Function? 

Occasionally I hear superintendents mention 
report cards; I hear pupils discuss them; I hear 
teachers deplore and bewail them. I have never 
yet met a teacher who is in favor of them. I 
wonder if they are worth their price. A teacher 
who tries to be just, faces a hard task every 
time report ecard week comes round. I believe 
more and more in the line of least resistance 
When one certain task is so universally unpopu 
lar I question whether the results justify the 
effort. 

Do report cards function? There is very little 
reaction from them for nine months of the ten 
The last month, when promotions are in the 
air, pupils and parents come, in distress, to see 


what can be done to raise the year’s credits. 
When they are told that it is too late now, the 
usual parental question is, “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” The teacher points to the report card 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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AN EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION—THE ALL-YEAR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


William Wiener, Principal Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


Educational methods and processes have al! 


ways been based upon tradition and precedent, 


and they have undergone practically no change 
in recent decades. Educators have been too 
prone to follow along the lines of least resist 
ance. ‘They have yielded to precedent without 
seriously questioning the suitability of the con- 
ventional method to the special environment in 
which they were operating and its adaptability 
to conditions they were attempting to meet. 

The recent world war has taught us one of its 
great lessons, that before the struggle began 
waste of materials and energy existed in almost 
every line of manufacturing activity. The ne 
cessity for rapid and efficient production forced 
all who were engaged in industry and transpor 
tation to reorganize their methods by eliminat 
ing lost motions and superfluous operations and 
by changing work by rule of thumb and tradi 
tion to work by rule of reason and economy. 

It was with the thought of overcoming waste 
of time and energy as well as of abolishing lost 
motion in school work, that the 
Board of Education, of Newark, decided in 
the fall of 1919 to institute an experiment: an 
all-year high school. 
tral 


secondary 


For this purpose the Cen 


Manual High 


Commercial and 


School was selected. 


Training 


As indication. of the interest evinced in this 
new departure the registration preceding and 
during the June to August, or summer term of 
At the 
end of May, 1920, the records show that 1,831 
pupils were in attendance. At the end of June 
the registration indicated 1,381 pupils. At the 
first of July more than 1,140 pupils were regis 
tered for the balance of the all-year high school 
summer term. 

A proper interpretation and understanding of 
these figures can be obtained only by taking into 
consideration the following facts: 


the all-year high school is significant. 


In June 75 
pupils were graduated, and 125 pupils, who had 
completed their two-year course, left school. Ap 
proximately 250 had completed nine 


months, or one academic year of the all-year 


more 


high school and exercised their prerogative of 
In the State 
of New Jersey, according to a provision of the 
school law, which is strictly enforced, pupils un 
der sixteen years of age must attend school for 
ten months of each 


taking a three months’ vacation. 


year. Approximately 240 
such pupils having been in attendance the re 
quired months, dropped out of the regular work 
before July 1. Thus the falling off in the regis 
tration between the end of May and the first of 
July of nearly 790 pupils is explajned. 

Many educators have questioned the possibil 
ity of accomplishing, in the nine-month school 
year, the amount of work that is ordinarily done 
in the ten-month academic year generally in 
vogue. A careful study of the question, how 
ever, will reveal the fact that the problem is 
almost exclusively administrative in nature. 
Once that is realized it will further appear that 
This 
ean be obtained by application to education of 
the economy and conservation hitherto confined 
to industry. Of 


its solution lies in proper administration. 


course a departure from the 
traditional edueational 


methods is necessary to achieve this result. 


desultory following of 


In the larger city high schools, a week or a 
week and a half of each five-month term is de 
voted exclusively to final examinations and an 
other half week to promotion and organization. 
Thus there is a loss, due to examinations and 
organization, of three to four weeks per ten- 


month year. Generally it takes about a month 
of a five-month term to get the work under way. 
In the three following months, most of the 
regular work is done, while the last 
spent 


month is 
for examinations 
the holding of examinations 

It has 


in preparation and in 


been found possible, in Newark, to 
make up for time losses caused by final term 
examinations by employing methods other than 
those in vogue in other communities. In order 
to make possible the completion of the regularly 
scheduled work of the school year in central all 
year high school, it has been found advantageous 
to give, during the regular subject recitation 
periods of the last month of each term, three 
or four short final term tests. Long examina 
tions 

of the 


short 


involving disadvantageous interruptions 
These 
recitation period examinations are tests 
of the teachers’ instruction its character 
and quality, as well as of the pupils’ ability to 
apply the instruction given. 


school work are thus obviated. 


as to 


Should the teacher 
tind, by the first of these final tests, that the pu 
pils have not acquired the necessary knowledge 
and educational power requisite for continued 
progress, it is possible to give them whatever 
further training may be necessary for ‘the pu 
pils’ future efforts. A similar educational ad 
vantage may be obtained from each of the sev 
eral short final tests. Final examinations given 
in this divided form of several short tests insure 
the thoro, finished preparation of pupils for the 
next term’s work. Furthermore, the new plan 
the old-fashioned examinations, 
which usually amounted to nothing more than 
three-hour tests “cram 
fests”, and it permits the school work to con 
uninterruptedly to the end of the 


eliminates 


endurance following 


tinu very 
term. 

It has also been demonstrated in Central high 
school that much time is saved by having the 


subject-class teacher continue advancing in 
grades with his pupils. This avoids to a great 
extent the loss of: time which would be con 


sumed in the reclassification of groups, and in 
giving new teacher assignments when promo 


tions oceur. Teachers and pupils may thus 
continue to work together for at least four 


terms. It should be noted that the academic 
year of the all-year plan consists of nine months 
divided into three month terms, whereas th: 
usual academic year consists of ten months di 
vided generally into two terms of five months 
each. 

It follows that should a pupil fail to make a 
grade, he loses only three months under the all- 
year plan, instead of the five or six months un- 
der the old two-semester per year arrangement. 
Slow or retarded pupils obviously benefit thru 
the all-year plan by being able to take fewer sub 
jects per all-year term. Such pupils may com- 
plete a full academic year of work in one cal 
endar year. Thus retarded pupils may complete 
the four academic years of the high school in 
fewer calendar years than they required under 
the old plan. Under the latter any pupil who 
missed a grade required at least four and a half 
years to finish high school. 
caused by absences pe rhaps due to serious il] 
ness retard the pupils only three months under 
the all-vear plan. 


Delays in progress 


Absentees are encouraged to 
resume high school as soon as possible, because 
the probabilities are that they have not fallen 
far behind, and because they have the opportun 
ity of catching up with their grade. 

The attitude of 


summer-term and 


29 


pupils 


teachers towards their work is an interesting 
psychological phenomenon. The young people 
are notably ready for their tasks, a fact which 
bespeaks a state of mind probably induced by 
the realization that all attendance is entirely 
voluntary. There was evidenced an unusual 
purpose and zeal in studies, besides an eager 
desire for the satisfactory accomplishment of 
the work undertaken. The teachers stated that 
they enjoyed their work because the summer- 
term pupils voluntarily and spontaneously re- 
sponded to their instruction. The pupils ap- 
peared to be under no physical or mental strain. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that sev- 
eral children asked, after attending the sum-° 
mer session for a time, to be excused for the 
balance of the term. But similar requests have 
just. as frequently been made during the fall, 
spring, or winter sessions of regular terms. It 
may incidentally be said that children very 
rarely allow themselves to become the victims 
of mental over-exertion or intellectual dr‘ves. 
It has never been, and is not now, the policy of 
the school administration to advise against 
teachers or pupils taking vacations when act- 

ually necessary. 

The educator’s complaint of the immaturity 
high school pupils is an old one. In the past 
it has been offered as a reason for the failure 
of high-school students to maintain themselves. 
A great part of the blame for failures may be 
due wholly or partly to methods of teaching and 
not alone to immaturity of pupils. High school 
records of graduates of all-year grammar schools 
show that the percentage of their failures has 
been about the same as that of graduates of 
the ten-month type of school. Since the grad- 
uates of all-year grammar schools have main 

tained themselves in most cases as well as, if 
not better than the graduates of the ten-month 
type of school it would seem to follow that the 
same condition would continue in an all-year 
high school. 


It has been frequently claimed that all-year 
schools are likely to put pupils thru their sec- 
ondary school work too rapidly. It should not 
be lost sight of that one of education’s aims 
is to prepare young people to function socially 
for their own benefit and for that of the state 
as soon as possible. This is equally true 
whether the aim of the all-year school is to 
prepare for higher education or for understand- 
ing and applying the experiences of the indus- 
trial world. Nor should it be overlooked that 
in the all-year school pupils must satisfactorily 
qualify thru proper standardized tests, and that 
they must take whatever time is necessary to 
obtain academic credits. In other words, it is 
ability and qualification according to estab- 
lished educational standards that count as the 
determining elements of the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the all-year secondary school work, 
and it follows inevitably that the school work 
cannot be completed more rapidly than personal 
ability and personal qualification permit. There- 
fore, if some young people gain time thru the 
all-year plan, it means that these particular in- 
dividuals have proved themselves as fully quali- 
fied as their school-mates who have completed 
their work at a later age. 

The all-year school plan naturally selects and 
automatically separates bright and gifted pu- 
pils from those who mentally are not so well 
endowed, or from the slower minded individ- 
uals. This is a consummation devoutly to be 
desired in educational administration, for the 
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promotion of the pupils’ mental welfare. The 
pupils are systematically grouped into “bright, 
slow, and normal” classes. This automatic 
psychological separation enables them, without 
the consciousness of having been classified into 
special groups, to continue the’r tasks without 
the resentment apt to follow a less impersonal 
selection. The pupils become integral parts of 
divisions of nearly uniform ability, readily ma- 
nipulated and advanced by instructors. The 
individual no longer feels that the only escape 
from a particular division lies in his marking 
time until he falls so far behind that sheer dis- 
couragement causes him to drop out of school. 
The selection is quickly made, and the level 
quickly found. 

Prospect of reward for effort appears to the 
pupils to be so immediate under the all-year plan 
with ,its three-month terms, and consequent 
short intervals between promotions, that pupils 
actually feel the urge of their school tasks and 
become ambitious enough to perform them 
thoroly. 

It frequently happens that thru lack of guid- 
ance, or some other reason, pupils on entering 
high school make an unwise selection of course. 
The all-year plan enables this class of misplaced 
and misguided beginners to find themselves 
without any greater waste of time than three 
months. 

The all-year school serves several classes of 
pupils: first, those who desire to take a three- 
months’ vacation, while nevertheless completing 
one academic year of school; second, those who 
ean only attend school niné months because of 
ill health; third, those who attend the school 
nine months, and work three months; fourth, 
those who must for economic or other reasons, 
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attend school twelve months of the year and 
complete the high school course in three years 
instead of four; and fifth, those who attend 
part-time each day and work the balance of 
that day. Those in the last group are never- 
theless able to finish their high school career in 
four years while paying their way thru school. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that there 
are in Central high school, at this time, about 
180 pupils in this group of part-time attendants. 

To demonstrate the economic value of the 
plan it is well to note the following: There 
were about 1,040 pupils registered for the first 
summer term of the all-year high school at 
Newark. Suppose one thousand of these have 
saved one-third of the ordinary academic year, 
which is equivalent to one-third of a calendar 
year of their lives. They are one-third of a year 
nearer social efficiency. It is startling to esti- 
mate this roughly in dollars and cents. The 
minimum wage of boys and girls of high school 
age is about $12 per week, tho the Central high 
school employment bureau shows an average of 
$15.20 per week. Taking the minimum wage 
as the basis for our caleulation the earnings 
of these thousand children at $12 per week 
would amount to $12,000 per week. In seven- 
teen and one-third weeks or one-third of one 
calendar year saved by them, these children 
would be able to earn $208,000. The extra sal- 
ary for the teachers and funds for other ex- 
penses for the all-year high school may reach 
$50,000 for the months of July and August. 
This $50,000 represented the extra expenditure 
necessary to secure the efficient operation of 
the ‘all-year high school. Hence the aggregate 
income to the ind'v'duals would exceed the 
city expenditure by $158,000 for a third of a 


year. What community would not think it wise 
to expend about $50,000 to gain $208,000 for its 
citizens and have a thousand of its children 
advanced one-third of one year nearer to civie 
and social efficiency? 

The operation of the Central all-year high 
school has convinced all who have been study- 
ing it and the problems arising in connection 
with it, that this venture into new secondary 
educational fields, gives promise of excellent re- 
sults. Of course, it is possible that objection- 
able conditions may develop later. As has been 
shown this plan enables pupils to make more 
rapid progress with its attendant social and eco- 
nomic results than is possible under the ten- 
month school plan. It introduces a potent means 
of salutary automatic selection. It minimizes 
delay due to failure or to unfortunate choice 
of high school courses. It accommodates di- 
verse classes of pupils. It also reduces over- 
head cost of public education somewhat by 
getting twenty per cent more use out of the 
school plant, equipment, etc. It tends to re- 
lieve the congestion of school attendance by in- 
creasing the schools’ capacity. It enables those 
teachers who so desire, to earn more money an- 
nually, without increasing the burdens of the 
taxpayers to any appreciable extent. 

While it is perhaps still too early to forecast 
the ultimate success of the all-year secondary 
school experiment of the board of education of 
the City of Newark, it has progressed far 
enough to warrant the conclusion that steps 
have been made in what bids fair to be a profit- 
able direction. It now remains for other mu- 
nicipalities to experiment with the complete all- 
year school system, adapting it to their respec- 
tive needs and utilizing its large possibilities. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE GRADING AND PLACING 


OF CHILDREN ' 


R. A. Kent, Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, Minn. 


The school is an institution whose chief ob- 
jective is'to take spec:fic raw material and work 
it into the product which is expected. Two chief 
concerns in school work, therefore, should be 
(1) to determine as fully as possible the nature 
and possibilities of the raw material and (2) to 
apply measurements for the purpose of noting 
whether the output is of the quality and quan- 
tity that may reasonably be expected from raw 
material whose possibilities are already known. 

The raw material is, of course, children. Con- 
sidered as material to be worked upon by the 
school, it is child ability and capacity for edu- 
cational training. The ability of this material 
to begin the “strain” of the school “plant” is 
now measured .in terms of the number of birth- 
days the child has had. Its capacity to stand 
the added weight of successive advancing grades 
involved in securing the final product is reg- 
istered in terms of individual judgments which 
we call “marks” or “grades.” This procedure 
has no scient.fic justification as regularly prac- 
ticed. 

The Measure of Efficiency. 

In the past one measure of the efficiency of a 
school system has been the age-grade distribu- 
tion table. This presumed to say how many 
children were making progress at a normal rate, 
how many were accelerated, and how many were 
retarded. In surveys the results shown in such 
a table have been made the basis of criticising 
the results of a school system. 

’The writer is indebted to Grace Greenwood for the 


collection and tabulation of much of the data pre- 
sented in this discussion. 


Both factors of the age-grade table are un- 
reliable. First, the marks of teachers are not 
sufficiently dependable to be used as evidence 
by which a school system may be justified and 
condemned. Second, the chronological age of 
children frequently does not correspond with 
their mental development and resulting intelli- 
gence, and hence to say that a child should be- 
long in a certain grade because he is so many 
years old is not true even tho we consider only 
the ability which that individual possesses. 
Teachers’ judgments of pupils’ achievements are 
being defined and in a measure superseded by 
the use of standard tests. On the other hand, 
we need no longer depend upon the chronologi- 
eal age of children for there are devices which 
determine a child’s mental age within limits 
that are far more reliable and in usable forms 
thoroly practicable for school purposes. 


Kinds of Intelligence Tests. 

Intelligence tests may be divided into two 
types: Those that are given to each individual 
separately and those that are given to groups. 
The former are today the more reliable. The 
length of time necessary to give them, however, 
makes their use so expensive as to be prohibitive 
to many school systems. They are indispensa- 
ble in analyzing individual cases whose correct 
placement, or particular weakness, or strength 
is in dispute. The group intelligence test is 
comparatively a very recent development. The 
war gave it its greatest impetus. 

Intelligence testing has been carried on in 
our schools for more than three years. It was 


first attempted in determining which pupils 
should be admitted to ungraded rooms. In 1918 
a considerable number of pupils in the Junior 
High School were similarly tested. That same 
year provision was also made ‘that no child 
should be given a special promotion, without 
his fitness for such promotion being first deter- 
mined by an intelligence test. Last fall an ad- 
ditional. use of tests was made in permitting 
ch'ldren not less than 5 years of age to be ad- 
mitted into beginners’ classes, provided it was 
shown that the development of intelligence was 
not less than that of a 6-year-old child. 

Out of this brief experience certain facts were 
very noticeable. In the first place dull children 
were much more often noticed by their teach- 
ers than were gifted children; in the second 
place, there were evidently a few children who 
were being handicappd in their school progress 
because the teachers had misjudged their abil- 
ity; in the third place, it was evident that there 
was need for a reliable measurement of the gen- 
eral intellectual ability of each child, to pro- 
vide a sounder basis for judging what may rea- 
sonably be expected in school work. 


Procedure in Conducting Tests. 

The Otis Intelligence Test devised for groups 
appeared in the spring of 1919. It is adapted 
presumably to school children from the fourth 
grade up. The test divides children into the 
following groups according to their intelligence 
quotients: Above 140, near genius or genius; 
120-140, very superior intelligence; 110-120, su- 
perior intelligence; 90-110, normal or average 
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SU-D0, 


dull, 
70-80, border line deficiency; 
below 70, definite feeble-m:ndedness. 

Per Cent of Children in Each. I. Q. Group. 

In November, 1919, the Otis test was given to 
all of the public school children of Lawrence 
from the fourth to the eighth grade inclusive, 
1.005 individuals in all. 


intelligence; rarely classifiable as 


feeble-mindedness ; 


Table I. Per Cent of Children in each I. 


School Division 110 and above 90-110 
Grades 4, 5, 6. ewer | 28.63 
I ES “Os es. 3b os ba ae he 41.80 27.20 

Total 33.50 28.05 


Table 1 shows that 33.5 per cent of the 
tested had 1. Q.’s of 110 or more; 28.05 per cent 
ranged from 90 to 110; 28.05 per cent ranged 
90 to 110; 13.9 


L005 


from 


per cent fell between 80 
and 90; 7.96 per cent between 70 and 80, and 
16.5 per cent fell below 70. With the excep 


tion of the group falling below these data 
indicate that there is an increasing percentage 
of pupils in each of the other I. Q. groups. The 
table also shows that 62 per cent of the children 
had I. Q.’s above 90. 

Results in the fourth grade were ot no tur 
The test did reliable here 
since such a large proportion of the pupils ob 
tained I. Q.’s below 70 or had a mental age be 


ther use. not seem 


low 8 years. The test seems not to have meas 
ured the ability of this grade as accurately as 
it did the ability of the children in the grades 


above. 
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distrib 
and 14 years; 
fifth grade between 8 and 16, and the sixth 
L5. [In the 


grace contained pupils with intel] rence 
uted in terms of the 
the 


grade between 9 and 


test between 7 


fourth grade 


the 9-year-olds made an average score of 39, 
while the 13-year-olds made only 22.8. In the 
fifth grade the 10-year-olds made a score of 63.4, 
while the 13-year-olds made only 40. 
Q. Group 
Total 
80-90 70-80 Below 70 Children 
12.00 8.05 23.19 608 
15.90 7.80 6.22 397 
13.95 7.96 16.51 1005 
The large number falling below 70 is to b 


accounted for probably by 
In the first place 
the colored children, and particularly those in 


at least two different 


factors. the scores made by 


the Lineoln School, contributed largely to in 
crease the percentage ol this group. In the 


second place it seems very evident that the test 


is not adapted to fourth grade pupils, since 
the scores of a large number of these pupils 
were below 70. 


Grade Distribution and Intelligence Scores. 
‘Table L] 


intelligence scores for the children from grades 


shows the grade distribution and the 


four to eight. The table shows that the young 


est children chronologically, in the various 
grades, made the highest scores or have the 


highest mental ages. ‘The table also shows that 


in grades five, six, and eight there is approxi 








9 @ :9 + . + se “ee @s i993 
ee ve a e ’ i “ae sa a] s a Se oJ 
FIG 
Seventy-five per cent of the children in the 
Lincoln? school made I. Q.’s below 70. It is a 


question whether these results are as reliable : 
the others. 


Probably the only safe conclusion 
that can be drawn from these data is that col 
ored children do not make as good a showing 
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mately the same per cent ol retarded and aecel 
lerated pupils; in grades four and seven a larger 
retarded. The retardation 


is in the seventh grade and in the eighth grade 


per cent of largest 


it is seven per cent less. 








Table III. Retardation Comparisons in Seventh 
in taking the Otis tests as do the white chil and Eighth Years. 
dren Acceleration Normal Retarded 
, , Per cent Per cent Per cent 
The results of the test showed that the fourth . an oO on 09 
; Intell. Test 41.80 27.20 30.92 
Colored children only Age—Grade ... 11.61 63.87 24.51 
TABLE Il—Retardation—Acceleration Chart 
I Accel 
- > , Total te Re ere A cee 
Grade |} Age | 7 ‘ a 10 11 12 13 14 15 l l tarded | tarded | e7ated | erated 
| | 
| No in | 1) 49 ”) 5 20) 47 
| group | 1 29 80 2 25 il ) 1 204 9 ) ; , 
| Ay Tot | & 
+ || Score 51 10.9} 39 33 36 |@17.1] 22.8 6 
Group | 9 25 85 75 20 l 128 4 1 \ | 
Av.Tot 
5 Seore 81.6 62.7 63.4 52 46.5 40 8 0 l 
con { 36 72 4 23 10 ‘ 4) I ‘ 
Ay Tot rs ; 
6 || Seore a3 9] 90.6} 74.9 66 4 +1 
i 
iiNo in | ; 
}| Group 14 69 | 4 l SS | 1 j 
Av.Tot . 
7 || Seore 94.711 108.84) 97 66 82 48) 80 23 49 6 
No in | . 
Group 2 20 42 i Is 
Av. Tot P . : 
s Score 101 119. 15) 110.76 4 18 O4 61 7 
Total M48 19.2 0) 140 14 
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Acceleration and Retardation. 
abl 


[If shows the comparison in accelera- 
tion 


retardation as measured by (1) the 
Otis intelligence test and (2) the age-grade dis- 
tribution table. (Table ITI.) The outstanding 
disclosure is the hgh relative proportion of chil- 
dren who are accelerated according to the intel- 
ligence test but who are in the group of normal 
children as far as the age-grade distribution 
shows their placement. The reader must not 
think for a moment that the reliability of the 
Otis results has been established or accepted. 


and 


At the same time the evidence seems to prove 
the conclusion that there is a large number of 
children who are mentally accelerant but who by 
actual placement For the 
in the group of nor- 
mal children as far as school grades go. 


are really retarded. 


most part they seem to be 


There 
difference between the 
proportion of children retarded as measured by 
the two devices. 


is relatively much less 
There seems to be sufficient 
evidence to cause great suspicion to rest upon 
the reliability of the age-grade distribution ta- 
ble as a measure of either the efficiency of a 
school system, or actual progress of the chil- 
dren in the’system. 
Promotion Based on Tests. 

Immediately following the giving of the test, 
78 special promotions were made. Factors con- 
sidered in selecting these pupils were: (1) pu- 
pils in 6A who were found to be 15 years or 
more in intelligence were sent to Junior High 
School; (2) the child’s intelligence quotient 
should be above 110; (3) the child’s health 
should be good; (4) the parent should be will- 
ing; (5) the child’s attitude toward school work 
should be serious. The following table shows 
in what grades these promotions fell: 6A to 
Junior High School, 8; 6B to 6A, 23: 5A to 
6B, 13: 5B to 5A, 17; 4A to 5B, 4; 4B to 4A, 
13. It is not to be understood that pupils were 
placed in the grade corresponding to the normal 
intelligence age. The normal 
each grade is as follows: Fourth grade, 9 and 
fifth, 10 and 11 years; sixth, 11 and 
Those who were 13 and 14 mentally 
should have gone to Junior High but could not 
on account of limited housing space. No child 
was promoted more than one-half year in work, 
thus allowing for readjustment. Those who have 
not by promotion reached the group of their 
mentality, still have the opportunity to be taken 
eare of in the future. 


mental age for 


10 years; 


12 years. 


No demotions were made. 

In the Junior High School, each class was 
already on the basis of teachers’ marks, grouped 
into three sections according to ability, dull, 
normal, and accelerated. The reclassification 
consisted only in regrouping the children by 
adding an additional group to the three above 
mentioned, the four divisions becoming superior, 
normal, dull, and mentally retarded. Terman’s 
standards were used in the grouping and all 
children with an I. Q. below 70 were placed in 
the lowest group; those with an I. Q. between 
70 and 90 were placed in group 3; those from 
90 to 120 were placed in the normal group, and 
those above 120 in the highest group. 

Checks and Results. 

It seemed desirable to check the results of the 
Otis test with those of some standard individual 
test. Two correlations were made, on@ upon a 
group of 62 junior high school students, and the 
other upon 92 grade school children. The cor- 
relations were made between the I. Q. for the 
Otis test and the I. Q. for the Standard Revi- 
sion of the Binet test. The correlation figure 
for the junior high school children was .807 
with a P. E. of .O78, whise the corre’ation for 
the grade school children was .76 with a P. E. 
of .0296 Both correlations were made by the 
use of the Pearson formula. 

One tost of this procedure is the subsequent 
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progress of pupils given the special promotion. 
The eight promoted to Junior High School 
passed at the regular promotion time in Febru- 
ary. They received as high teachers’ marks as 
they had received in the 6A grade. Of the en- 


-tire 78 only four failed to pass at regular pro- 


motion time. Two of the 74 remaining were 
given a second special promotion during the 
second semester of last year. The failures 
among the 78 are shown in the following table: 
Table IV. Failures for First Semester of 


1919-20. 
Per cent 


Grade No. Promoted Failures of Failure 
To Jr. High School... 8 ° 0 0 
MEE GE Ss soc bese 0 23 1 4.3 
ME sind obese ss ce 13 0 0 
8) Se 17 3 17.7 
as 6s Sek eee 4 
eS ely. do 6 6's 13 

NN ook a dche 2 78 4 5.1 


The above table indicates that the special pro- 
motion of children in the higher grades does not 
handicap them for their regular work, contrary 
to the ground usually held by both teachers 
and parents. 

Another test of the procedure is the total 
number of failures in each of the two semesters 
last year. This information is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Table V. Failures for the First Semester of 
1918 in Grades 5 and 6. 
Intelligence No. of No. of Per cent of 
Quotients Pupils Failures Failures 
Below 70 tik 20 16.8 
70- 80..... 48 4 8.3 
80- 90..... 71 6 8.4 
Normal 90-110....167 4 2.49 
110-120..... 68 l 1.47 
120-140..... 72 3 4. 
Above 140 or 0 0). 
On? >. ssn cheese 472 38 8 
Second Semester... 18 4 


Table IV shows the failures for the first 
semester of 1919-20 distributed among the chil- 
dren according to the I. Q. groups. (Table IV.) 
While 6.5 per cent of the children below 90 
failed, only 1.4 per cent above 90 failed. Prac- 
tically five times as many children failed whose 
I. Q.’s were below 90 as the number above 90. 
Over six times as large a per cent of failures 
oceurred in the group whose I. Q.’s were be- 
tween 80 and 90 as in the four upper groups. 
Only 1.3 per cent failed whose I. Q.’s ranged 
from 120 to 140, and none whose I .Q.’s were 
above 140. 


Relation Between Teachers’ Marks and Intelli- 
gence Quotients. 


An administrative device is valuable to the 
degree that its application receives the intelli- 
gent cooperation of the workers who are af 
fected. The relation between teachers’ marks 
and the intelligence quotients of the pupils is 
shown first by correlations, and second by dis- 
tribution of marks in geography, reading, and 
arithmetic in the following table: 


Table VI. Relation Between Teachers’ Marks 
and Intelligence Quotients. 

Correlation P. E 

Junior High School........ 19.5 0145 

Fifth and sixth grades....... 52.6 0267 


The above table shows that the correlation 
betweensteachers’ grades and Intelligence Quoti- 
ents are very significant in both the grades and 
junior high school, but are much higher in the 
latter than in the former. There is clear indi- 
cation in this study that the adaptation of 
work, and the interpretation of teaching prob 
lems, are more successfully carried out in the 
junior high school than in the grades. 

Table VII while the 


shows that actual 


achievement of pupils does not correlate as 
closely as may be expected with the individual 
potential ability yet there is a close relation. 
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TABLE VII. 


Geography: 


Intelligence Quotients. 


Showing Quality of Work in Geography, and Intelligence Quotients of 269 Fifth and Sixth Grade 


Students for the First Semester, 1919. 


Quality of 
School 140 and 
Work Below 70 Pet. 70-80 Pet. 80-90 Pet. 90-110 Pet. 110-120 Pet. 120-140 Pet. above Pet 
5 ar 2 5 <4 a — “4 12 13 1] 34 7 23 2 22 
1 ae 3 ee 12 10 27 «41 44 12 38 i) 30 5 56 
2 we 14 17 68 19 51 oe 34 9 28 12 4() 2 22 
_& ave Is 42 4 16 & 22 7 7 2 7 
l 2 l 4 2 2 
(| eer 25 7 94 j 32 30 i) 
Median 2.13 = 2.44 ~ 2.55 3.14 3.58 3.11 ; 
Quartile 
Deviation.. 1.08 87 Bu 51 1.14 is 19 2.24 9 
Reading: Intelligence Quotients. 
Showing Quality of Work, and Intelligence Quotients of 269 Fifth and Sixth Grade Students of 


Lawrence for First Semester, 1919 
Quality of 


School 
Work Below70 Pet. 70-80 Pet. 80-90 
= ae 1 3 l 4 5 13 
ee S 19 3 12 6 16 
om... . 48 11 44 17 45 
2 a to 25 8 32 7 21 
1F 2 5 2 8 ) 5 
Ol ee 42 25 37 
Median .... 2.4 , 2.22 2.56 
Quartile 
Deviation... .74 “A 1.13 1.14 
Arithmetic: 


Pet. 90-110 


140 and 
Pet. 110-120 Pet. 120-140 Pet. above Pet. 


14 15 5 16 6 20 7 78 
31 33 15 47 14 47 l 11 
43 46 11 34 10 33 | 1] 
5 5 l 3 ; ; 
] l 
94 ; 32 : 30 9 
2.95 3.26 3.35 4.35 
1.14 ea 1.02 D7 ‘ 17 


Intelligence Quotients. 


Showing Quality of Work, and Intelligence Quotients of 269 Fifth and Sixth Grade Students of 


Lawrence for First Semester, 1919. 
Quality of 


School 
Work Below70 Pct. 70-80 Pet. 80-90 Pet 
5S a 2 oe 2 5 
> ae 3 7 4 16 6 16 
> a +5 12 48 24 65 
oo Ae 16 7 s 32 4 1] 
1F 4 i) 1 4 l 3 
a 25 37 
Median ..... 2.08 2.29 2.56 
Quartile 


Deviation.. 1.11 1.08 90 








Only three per cent of the students with I. Q).’s 
below 70 made a grade of “E” in reading while 
78 per cent above 140 made such a record. No 
student above 110 failed, and the median qual- 
ity of school work done by pupils with I. Q.’s 


90-110 Pet 


140 and 


110-120 Pet. 120-140 Pet. above Pet. 


11 12 i 22 6 20 2 22 
o4 36 12 37.5 9 30 
29 31 4 28 10 44 ) 56 
17 1S i 12.5 j 13 yA 22 
3 3 ] 
94 32 0 4 

2 9: 3.25 2.5 

1.27 , 86 i 1.29 ss 1.45 


above 140 were twice that done by those below 
70. Similar comparisons may be observed by 
a careful reading of the remainder of the table 
covering geography and arithmetic. 


(To be concluded in lebruary, 1921) 


AN ITEMIZED RECKONING 


F. J. W. 


Last fall the Dry Creek School gave a box 
social to finish paying for their organ. The 
practice of getting up something to raise mouey 
has become a regular thing in that district. The 
teacher who was there before Miss Kersey 
seemed to enjoy parties; and whenever anything 
was needed she immediately offered to give an 
entertainment to pay for it. At first these 
functions were a great success, but of late they 
have not gone well. Miss Kersey is not an adept 
in that line of work and I suspect that her trus 
tees had to give her a broad hint to get her to 
finish paying for the organ. 

They closed the school for a half day before 
the box social to decorate the schoolroom, and 
the forenoon after the children helped the 
teacher tidy up. Mrs. Todd, wife of the chair- 
man of the school board, came over to scrub 
the floor. The little children were not of much 
assistance; but Abe Sands carried water, gath- 
ered the books up from the corners, and screwed 
the seats back to the floor. 

Abe is quite a character in a way. He is nine 
teen years old, and has never passed out of the 
eighth grade,—probably never will. The only 
thing he seems able to learn is arithmetic. 
Geography, grammar, and history are insolu- 
ble mysteries to Abe, but in the years he has 
gone to school he has gained a wide fund of 
knowledge in numbers. 

That morning, while Abe was idling about 


between pails of water, he amused himself by 
working problems from the back of his arith- 
metic. He has heard somewhere that an ordi- 
nary day in school is worth ten dollars to a 
child and he prepared a statement of the profit 
and loss on the box social. 
sult to Mrs. Todd. 


He showed the re- 
It read like this: 


Debit: 
Ten children lost two half days of educa 
De Rad k dees o beans oubane ba 4iaeed $100.00 
The teacher was paid.................. 5.00 
ey a ee ae $105.00 
Credit: 
Proceeds of the party. . . $46.85 
Balance (In Red)..................$ 58.15 


Abe’s interruption of the work annoyed Mrs. 
Todd. Several women had promised to come 
and help with the cleaning but none had made 
an appearance. 
to get home. 

“You stop your triflin’ around, Abe Sands,” 
she commanded, splashing the mop emphatically 
on the floor, “Go help your teacher with that 
case.” 

Abe turned obediently to help Miss Kersey 
hang a displaced map case back on the wall. 

“Some schools,” Mrs. Todd observed tartly, 
“might be worth ten dollars a day, but this one 
haint.” 


She was tired and in a hurry 




















Teachers and 


Marriage 


A Married Woman Teacher 












In the midst of the wide 


over the shortage of teachers, and the resulting 


nation agitation 
necessity of employing untrained and unfit per 


sons to fill positions, it is amusing to réad of 


whole states who still decline to accept the sery 
ices of a teacher, no matter how well qualified, 
if she has marr.ed, and “has a husband who can 
support her.” Even where such teachers are not 
barred out by state legislation, every little while 
newspaper headlines trumpet the decision of 
“Married Teachers Ar 
“Teachers Who Marry Must le 


some school board that 


Not Wanted” 


sign” “Preference Shown Single Girls’—ete., 
ete. In many places where married women ar 
teaching successfully there exists a sort of feel 
ing that they really have no business there in 


the schoolrooms 
It is hard to reconcile the cry of shortage, and 
“teachers below 


standard”, with this other slo 
gan of, “Resign if you marry.” 
Reasons of the Opposition. 

In places where it is possible to get the au 
thorities to give a iy reasons for this attituce 
these reasons, in general, run about as follows 

¥ Marri¢ d women hav “other interests” out- 
side the choo] 

2. No one can “keep house”, and teach 
school, thout neglecting part of the program 

3. It is not fair that one home should have 
i doublk alary 


4. Marr:ed women are 


“too independent.” 


5. If the married woman is also a mother, 
she may be neglecting her own offspring whil 
teaching others. 

It is very rare that any reason is presented 
which is other than a variation of one of these. 
I would like the privilege of answering a few 


of them, 


teacher, 


from the standpoint of a 


who has been 


married 
constantly in public 
school work for the better part of eighteen years, 
during ten of which the “handicaps” of matri 
mony have been endured. 

1. The “other interests.’ Any 
woman who has been engaged and married can 
tell you that the period of courtship, engage- 
ment, and preparation for marriage 


charge of 


is the most 
time in life. To be 
really consistent, school boards should dismiss a 
young woman as soon as any man pays her any 
attention, because, if she all, he 
will constitute 


absorbing, and upsetting, 


is human at 
“an outside interest.” 
Are women who state openly that they “hate 
men and have no use for them” 
able, as teacherg, than thos 
human life? 


any more desir 


who live a normal] 


It would sometimes seem so. There 


s a tremendous advantage to a woman in get 
ting a man’s point of view on many matters. If 


she an upper gerade teacher, she can hardly 
help doing better work in civics, in history, in 
commercial geography, in business branches and 
in current events, if she has the benefit of get 
ting the masculine point of view as well as her 
own. It is so apt to be broader, better balanced, 
and less prejudiced, as well as less sentimental 


hese views, of course, may be, and often are, 


acquired from brothers, fath rs, or friends, by 


unmarried women. But, the 


married woman has 
the advantage 


The Teacher-Housekeeper. 


je Phe housekeeping question. lL think we 
may dismiss this, by calling attention to the 
thousands of single teachers “who keep house 
in apartments or “teacherages” to solve the 


problem, 


the h. e«. L., and 


partially, of 
greater freedom, and the comforts of home. 


to obtain 


I do not remember hearing of any objection- 


from anyone to such arrangements. And, un 
fortunately, there are few of us in the great 
class from which publie school teacher are 


mainly recruited, who do not, of necessity, have 


to assume household addition to 


work. 


I know many teachers who fill the places, in 


eares in our 


their own homes, of mothers who are gone. | 


know invalid 


others who care for 


parents, or 
Young 


nephews and nieces, and who labor long 


hours perform ng these duties, yel no one wor 


ries for fear they will not also earn their sal 


aries! 
Of course, anyone could do better work in a 


schoolroom who has 


the world 
vho are financially so situated 


nothing else in 
to do, but women 
that they need never give attention to the 
of any home are not 
public schools. 

The « ; 


buying and planning and 


cares 
seeking employment in the 
‘apacity to home, to do the 
much or all of the 
not render any teacher 
womanly, or less sympathetic toward th 

homes with which 
thirty or forty living links 

3. The 


object on 


manage a 


actual work 
less 
other 


ot one, d ES 


she is connected by 


double salary. There is 


, 
womans 


never any 
the 
income and helping her husband meet 


expenses, if she will only work in 


raised to a increasing 


family 
a store, or a 
factory, or take boarders, or do sewing, or wash 


ings—any one of a hundred things except teach 
school. 


If she is a trained teacher, with successful 
experience, and naturally turns to the thing 
she can do best, and likes best, up goes the ery 
of unfairness, even if the superintendent is 
forced at that very time to employ untrained 
and inexperienced girls, just out of high school, 
and totally 


unequal to the burdens laid upon 
them 

Private or Public Interest? 
cannot help thinking that the old atti 
tude of regarding a school as a political plum, 
to be picked and handed to the friends of the 
school 


One 


committee, has something to do with 
this. Are the schools for the teachers, or are 
the teachers for the schools? Is the talk of 


raising standards genuine, or are positions still 
to be handed out for political services rendered, 
regardless of fitness ? 

And again, if the teacher earns her salary 
(and most of us do) what difference should it 
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inake other 


how many what 
other channels, enter her house? Occasionally— 
not often—a publie school teacher has well-to- 


drives her own car, uses her salary 


salaries, or by 


do parents, 
as mere pin money, and teaches simply because 
she loves children and intellectual pursuits. I 
know a few such. They are splendid teachers. 
Should they be penalized for their father’s abil- 
ity ¢ 

Are our schools to be regarded as charitable 
institutions, and only those in dire need of the 
money regarded as suitable applicants? 

t. “Independence” of married women teach- 
ers. I think the quality of independence is a 
matter of the individual personality. I have 
known many single women who broke contracts, 
who left positions for trifling reasons, or who 
resented conditions and asked for transfers. I 
have known married women who remained at 
their posts year after year, and were not only 
reliable, but really contented and happy. 

The time lost by married women on account 
of illness is much less, too. That they are 
healthier is not a point that needs argument, 
for life insurance companies subscribe to this 
view, and they know. “Nervous breakdowns” 
are rare among happy, busy, married women, 
and fairly frequent among the single, who are 
much more apt to be introspective and self- 
I think psychotherapy assents to this. 

The person whose mind turns outward instead 
of inward, who is living for another, who is 
emotionally satisfied starved, is far 
more likely to retain mental and nervous bal- 
ance under strain. 


centered. 


instead of 


She ¢s less likely to develop 
the kind of over-sensitiveness that leads to ex- 
plosions. 

The Teacher-Mother. 

5. “Neglect of children.” Many 
married teachers are childless, and it is partly 
for this reason they go back to work with other 
women’s children. Others have children in 
school, and as the hours are practically the same, 
there can be no great neglect here. 

I think it is undoubtedly true that a woman 
with children under school age would be wiser 
to give them her personal care, rather than to 
hire them cared for and go back to the school- 
room. She probably would lose sleep she stood 
in need of, too, if the children were very young. 

But not more sleep than the young girl loses 
who goes to dances, or to the theater, three or 
four nights a week, and must be at her desk at 
eight-forty-five, whether her eyes will stay open 
or not! (A little drowsiness in an office or be- 
hind a counter may be pardoned once in a while, 
but let the teacher yawn once, and see what hap- 
pens!) 

To return to the hypothetical children, how- 
ever! The public alarm concerning them is 
not supported by statistics showing them in- 
court as neglected. 

I do not claim that the experience of mother- 
hood makes teachers more motherly—it has been 


her own 
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claimed, but I do not believe it. I have seen 
single women whose hearts were big enough to 
mother the whole human race, and I have seen 
mothers whose affection stopped short with their 
own flesh and blood, like hens' who shelter their 
own brood but turn savagely on the little stran- 
gers from another nest. 

But if the experience is not as universally 
sanctifying as some mothers believe, at least it 
is hard to see how it can be detrimental to one’s 
teaching ability. 

In a recent magazine there appeared a strong 
article by a business man on, “Why I Hire Only 
Women Over Thirty.” Many of the reasons 
apply with equal force to the employment of 
married teachers. He speaks of the inevitable 
tension and jealousy among young women work- 
ing together, all “potential rivals”, in what is 
after all the main business of life—the finding 
of one’s mate. 

In the woman who has given up the idea of 
marriage—and equally, of course, in the woman 
already married and no longer “a competitor in 
the market”—this factor of friction with other 
women is removed, and smoother relations exist. 

Bitterness, lack of harmony and cooperation, 
and “tempests in teapots” which sometimes up- 
set a teaching force quite seriously, as most 
principals of big buildings know very well, sel- 
dom zoncern or involve the married teacher. 

Just as she is generally immune to “nervous 
breakdowns”, so also she is undisturbed by the 
psychological storms which have their causes in 
unavoidable feminine jealousies, often unrecog- 
nized even by those who are the worst sufferers, 
but capable of doing untold damage in hundreds 
of ways. 
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Training and Fitness. 

No married teacher would advocate the em- 
ploynfent of married women who are untrained, 
or unfit, while unmarried women of training 
and ability are out of work. Public sentiment 
would make things too unpleasant for the 
usurper, even if she had no conscience. The 
few dollars she would earn in such circum- 
stances would cost too much. 

Bat, if the reports are true, it will be many 
years before there are enough trained teachers 
to go around. Meanwhile, why not emulate 
the example of business men everywhere, who 
are willing and glad to employ the married 
woman in the business world, and let down the 
barriers in the only profession where they have 
been raised ? 

In most places the question of religion is no 
longer permitted to intrude. The time may 
come when a teacher’s family affairs will also 
be regarded as her own business, provided they 
do not constitute a menace to society. 

It is quite possible that with the extension 
of suffrage a change will come, and the celibate 
woman no longer alone be regarded as peculiarly 
fitted for public school work, any more than the 
single man who has never been allowed to hold 
the field to the exclusion of the married man. 

The only really vital question, about either 
man or woman, should be the question of the 
work he or she does, and its effect on the young 
lives influenced by that work. Just as long as 
other matters are allowed to affect appointments, 
just so long our schools are not going to be 
what we wish them to be. 


A School Secretary’s View on Education 


George W. Gerwig, Secretary, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., and President, 
Department of School Administration, National Education Association 


Editors Note: The following is an extract 
taken from an introductory to the annual report 
made by Secretary George W. Gerwig to the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

The reaction following the world war was as 
unexpected and as universal in its effects as the 
war itself. The enormous penalty of a lack of 
adequate preparation for peace gradually be- 
came as evident as the penalty of inadequate 
preparation for war or against war. 

All educational activities have been interfered 
with and delayed during the period of reaction 
which is now recognized as the inevitable se 
quence of any war period of intense physical, 
mental and spiritual activity. 

School building programs have necessarily 
been almost entirely suspended owing to high 
costs and shortage of labor and material, altho 
the necessity for new buildings is becoming in 
creasingly urgent. Repair and reconstruction 
programs have also been reduced to the mini- 
mum. The financial difticulties have been dou 
bled by the increases in interest rates and the 
growing scarcity of school funds on the one 
hand, together with the mounting cost of sal 
aries, supplies and every item in an edueation 
program on the other. 

The unsettled state of individual minds and 
of group thought has been as marked in educa 
tional as it has in industrial, social and re 
ligious lines. It has become increasingly evi 
dent that the old order has passed away, never 
to return. It has up to the present time become 
more and more difficult to wisely foresee and 
adequately prepare and train for an unknown 
future. 

The tonic of the war has gone and thoughtful 
minds everywhere have been passing thru a 
period of the most trying doubt and discourage- 
ment in every line of human activity. 


It seems evident, however, that the worst of 
the reaction is now over. 
truths are 


Certain everlasting 
slowly coming to be recognized as 
still governing the lives of men. Certain pal 
pable errors in industrial, social, educational 
and religious life are gradually being exposed. 
The supreme educational problem is to recog 
nize and accept the truth and to recognize and 
avoid error. 

War as a human institution has once more 
been tried. It has once more been found costly 
in life and treasure and wanting in real worth. 

Education on the other hand is now recog 
nized by every progressive nation as the one 
institution which both in achievement in the 
past and in promise for the future, contains 
the greatest possibilities for human welfare. 

By far the most encouraging outcome of the 
war has been that this truth has been realized 
and is now being constantly expressed by every 
leading nation independent of its particular 
form of government. Russia has been the most 
tragic example of the high cost of ignorance. 
Germany has demonstrated the inevitable con 
sequences to a people of wrong system of edu 
eation. Switzerland has shown how a republic 
may be prepared to defend its rights and to co 
operate successfully for the welfare of all. 

England and France have shown the supreme 
value of the training of the spirit to meet any 
emergency. America has perhaps best of all 
shown the importance of universal education in 
enabling a whole people to quickly and effec 
tively focus all their material, mental and spir 
itual power on the problem of winning a war 
when necessary, and later upon the more difficult 
tho less thrilling problem of rapidly recon 
verting all thought and effort quickly to the 


problems of peace. 


In war, if necessary, then and in peace al- 
ways, the world now recognizes education of 
all the people as a prime factor. 

Just what kind of an education this shall be 
and how it may best be secured are not as yet 
equally clear. 

The war was a supreme test of two efficiencies, 
Germany was the climax of a regimented educa- 
tion and training of a whole people, ruled and 
controlled from above by a small group. America 
was the climax of training a whole people 
individual, 


in 
independent initiative. Germany 
was long on directed group activities, but short 
on the individual initiative of 


freeman. 


a self-governed 
America had abundant. individual] 
initiative, but was at the beginning of the war 
short on team-work ability. 

An independent freeman can learn coopera- 
tion in an emergency quicker than a group 
trained exclusively for action under leadership 
ean learn independent action. Americans 
learned to do all work together, individually 
and collectively, for a common end quicker than 
Germans learned to work independently. 

Aside, therefore, from the supreme lesson of 
the importance and value of the training of 
the spirit of a-freeman, the great lesson of the 
war for America is the advantage of continuing 
our training of every latent capacity for indi- 
vidual action, and of emphasizing more strongly 
than we have done in the past, training under 
alternating leadership, of the whole people for 
service to the whole people. 

The unpardonable social sin is an offence 
against the whole people. The supreme social 
service is the training and dedication of every 
latent capacity to the promotion of the highest 
welfare for the whole people. 

Perhaps America may best learn this lesson 
by adherence to our traditional method of living 
our own life and solving our own problems in 
absolutely our own way. Possibly we may best 
learn from the successful example of our seven 
century old sister republic, Switzerland, who 
has given the world many of its best lessons 
in the education and training of freemen and 
who says “We have learned to love Switzerland 
by serving Switzerland.’ 

Probably America could learn the lesson best 
and quickest by sympathetically studying the 
great national educational ‘ideals as affected by 
the war and seeking to know and to assimilate 
the best and the highest, wherever found. 


An automatic millennium has not yet arrived. 
Educating a whole people is a long, slow, expen- 
sive process. is to rule, how- 
ever, the only possible safety tor everybody is 


If the majority 


a trained majority, able and willing to do what 
is right. 

Pennsylvania, as a state, tho richly blessed 
in material wealth is not now making and never 
has made in the past proper contribution to the 
education of her people. The latest official re- 
ports show the following records for four 
decades: In 1890 Pennsylvania ranked tenth 
educationally among all the states: in 1900 
fifteenth; in 1910 sixteenth, and in 1918 twen- 
ty-first, a steady decline in rank. She was 
passed by eleven states during the 38 years. 

It is worse than useless to talk in abstract 
terms of the value of education to an individ- 
ual, a community, a state and a nation without 
providing the means necessary to secure that 
education. 

That more money is absolutely necessary for 
all educational activities is self-evident. The 
practical solution. seems to be for the state and 
the nation, each of whom are equally inter- 
ested, to each provide an amount equal to that 
provided for schools by the local community. 
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A Frictionless Rating Scale for Teachers 


Rating teachers is a dangerous occupation and 
frequently when one attempts to be most scien- 
tific he succeeds in being most unscientific. Yet 
in Winnetka we have a plan in operation which 
so far seems thoroly which has 
on the part of the teachers, 


and which has enabled us 


satistactory, 


to base our salaries 
partly upon efficiency ratings. 


The plan has not been in operation long 
enough to be considered a demonstration. It is 


rather merely an indication of one line in which 
efficiency ratings without 
creating the usual antagonism and without en- 
tailing a vast amount of work. The plan dif- 
fers from more that there 
is no effort to distribute ratings evenly—that is 
teachers are measured by a reasonable objective 


may be developed 


‘ 


‘scientific’ ones in 


standard, not by comparison with each other 
and that there is no effort to define one unknown 
quantity in terms of a large number of un 
knowns. 

In the Winnetka plan teachers’ ratings are 
determined partly by definite improvement 
shown by the pupils in the fundamental subjects 
and partly by the judgment of the superintend 
ent based upon outstanding, concrete facts 

Che first of these 


pupils’ 


two elements improvement 

measurable 
quantity. All pupils are tested in September, 
December, March and June in those subjects 
the skeleton of the 


in the work—is a_ really 


which make course of study. 


used are in 


The tests many cases of our own 
construction, since most of the standard tests 
are neither complete nor diagnostic. It is the 
effort in Winnetka to discover not merely 


whether a pupil is above or below standard, but 
to know exactly wherein his individual weakness 
lies. This has led to the construction of a series 





Clinton W. Washburne, Winnetka, Ill. 


of mimeographed tests more adaptable to our 
work than most tests now on the market. Some 
well-known standardized tests are also used for 
the purpose of comparing our schools with those 
of other places. 

The results of the tests as shown by the slow- 
est normal child, the lower quartile, median, and 
upper quartile, are tabulated and turned im to 
the superintendent’s office four times each year. 
(See table 1.) These then are 
summary sheet which brings into relief the rela 
tive progress of the children within 
room and of all the children of th 
in all schools. 


recorded on a 
any one 


same erade 


Based on Efficient Teaching. 

A consistent and steady improvement on thi 
part of practically all pupils in practically all 
subjects is a clear indication of efficient teach 
ing. A marked difference in the 
one teacher’s pupils from those of another in 


progress ot 


the same grade ealls for investigation and may 
indicate lack of efficiency on the part of one 
teacher. the lat 
their face value, 
but are discussed with the teachers in question, 
so that all 
an epidemic of measles in a room, may be fully 
considered. 


Such comparative figures as 
ter, however, are not taken at 
mitigating circumstances, such a 
The only absolute criterion is the 
steady progression of single 
Where that progres 


all pupils under a 
teacher from test to test. 
the large 
from the 
is lacking in 


sion exists, as it does in the ease of 
majority of our teachers, the rating 
test standpoint is A. Where it 


certain subjects or in certain groups of pupils 


(such as the lower quartile), but as a whole 
shows distinet progression, the rating B from 
the test standpoint. Where definite progression 
is lacking the rating is C. 
write 
- | 
C ea 
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TABLE FOR RECORDING PROGRESS TESTS TO BE USED IN 


RATING 


TEACHERS 


20 


ficiency deter 
mined only upon the progress shown by tests. 
While it is true that other things being equal 
the best teacher will produce the best results, 


nevertheless there are a number of intangible, 


ratings, however, are not 


unmeasurable, personal elements entering into 
the situation which cannot be ignored. There 
is no effort to list all of these elements, nor to 
define one general term in ferms of a large num 
ber of other general terms. Instead of this any 
outstanding points of excellence as shown by 
concrete acts are made note of by the superin- 
tendent and used in determining the personal 
equation. In December, March and June the 
superintendent sends each teacher a note stating 
his personal judgment of her efficiency and giv 
ing specific incidents as a basis for this tenta 
live judgement For example, teacher Ar 
ceived the following letter in March: 
Dear Miss A: 

As I have visited your room from time to 
time the following facts have claimed my at- 
tention : 


1. Your 


t home with you. 


~) 


children are obviously happy and 


In your effort to have a homelike spirit 
in your room your discipline has become some- 
what lax, as shown by such incidents as Charles 
slouching in his desk, his collar turned up, and 
Walter whistling quietly to himself as he walked 
across the room to get a book from the bookease. 

3. The laxness of morale was further shown 
by the untidiness of your floor. 

4. In spite of these things your children re 
sponded immediately to 
made and in good spirit. 


any suggestion you 


5. Your attitude toward criticism when we 
talked over some of these matters could not 
have been better. You were frank in the ac- 
knowledgment of your faults and earnest in 
your determination to overcome them. 

T feel sure that it is only necessary to bring 
these weaknesses to your attention for vou to 
overcome them. Your attitude toward your 
work has always been keenly interested and you 
have shown capacity for growth. 

Another teacher received the following letter, 
not quite so specific because most of the specific 
incidents regarding her teaching had been taken 
up with her in conversation : 

Dear Miss B:— 

Your efficiency rating will probably be B. tak- 
This means that T fee] 
that there is still considerable room for growth 
along the very lines that vou have been improv- 
markedly this especially class 
control and attention to individual weaknesses 
in the three r’s. T hone too that you will try 
to get out of vour shell and to mix more with 
the other teachers. The mere fact that you al- 
ways have been sufficient unto vourself is no 
reason for continuing to be so. 
and adaptable. 


ing the vear as a whole. 


ing in so vear 


You are young 


We fully appreciate the spirit in which you 
have taken criticism, and the earnest and suc- 
cessful effort which vou have made to strengthen 
your work. It is therefore with full confidence 
that will make a marked success of vour 
work that we are asking you to remain with us 
next year. 


vou 


Many of the letters were much shorter—for 
instance: 
Dear Miss C:— 

Both as principal and as teacher I unhesitat 
ingly grade you A in efficiency. I am highly 
pleased with your work in every way. 
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Two Forms of Rating. 

There is no pretense as to scientific accuracy 
in these personal ratings. If they should be 
widely at variance with the test ratings, the 
test ratings would probably be given somewhat 
more weight than the personal judgments. So 
far, however, as one would naturally expect, 
there has been no wide discrepancy between the 
two forms of ratings. The personal rating has 
supervisory value and so far has never caused 
hard feeling. There is a sincere effort on the 
part of the superintendent to make these per- 
sonal ratings constructive and suggestive as well 
as just. In difficult eases they are preceded by 
personal conversation with the teacher involved, 
and it has been possible to make them take the 
form of a joint judgment of teacher and super- 
intendent rather than a mere pronouncement 
from above. 

The Winnetka rating system makes no ef- 
fort to distribute classification evenly. Ideally 
we should have no teachers in th* system who 
are not rated A. As a matter of fact, out of 45 
teachers this year probably not more than five 
will receive ratings of B. The few who would 
receive ratings lower than B are leaving the 
service, and the great bulk of the teachers are 
receiving A ratings. Winnetka fortunately has 
managed to pay salaries which have attracted a 
high type of teacher to the service, and a great 
deal of care has been exercised in their selec- 
tion. The large number receiving A rating 
therefore is justified upon the assumption that A 
means first-rate teaching ability. 

It may easily be objected that of course the 
rating system has not met with objection since 
most of the teachers have received high scores. 
This objection is only valid if one assumes that 
high scores should be confined rigidly to a cer 
tain percentage of the teachers. If, on the con- 
trary, an attainable standard is set, and a high 
score given to all teachers who reach this stand 
ard, most of the danger and unpleasantness 
which usually accompany rating methods ean be 
avoided. It is true that one teacher will go 
much further beyond the standard than another 
and both will receive ratings of A. But I seri- 
ously doubt if mere elaboration of desirable 
qualities and separation of teachers into equally 
distributed classes necessarily insures any 
quantitative accuracy in the measurement of 
teachers’ relative efficiency. It is this effort to 
compare one teacher with her fellow that breeds 
discontent. When she is instead measured by 
an external standard which she herself can see, 
the chief objections to teacher rating are elimi- 
nated and its fundamental aims are carried out. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL YARD. 


Every school yard can be made the equal of this yard of the Addison School, Cleveland. The planting consist 
of grass, trees and a few hardy shrubs. The sun dial and benches are gifts. 


The financial side of the Winnetka rating 
system has been fully explained clsewhere. 
Teachers receive salaries based upon profes 
sional training and experience. ‘To the salary 
as thus determined is added $5.00 a month if 
the teacher’s efficiency rating for the previous 
year was A, $2.50 a month if the rating was B. 
Tf it were C, the teacher would receive no addi- 
tional compensation for efficiency, but as a mat 
ter of fact we are retaining no teachers whose 
efficiency rating is below B. 

The Winnetka rating system will unques 
tionably be modified with further experience. 
Certain elements in it are, however, of definite 
value. 

The outstanding feature is that teachers are 
compared not with each other but with an at- 
tainable objective standard. This standard is 
expressed in terms of the teacher’s strong and 
weak points as shown by specifically stated inci 
dents, and in terms of measurable improvement 
on the part of pupils. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


G. L. Blough, Principal A. Lanfear Norrie School, Ironwood, Mich. 


To win a war that was waged for the estab 
lishment of democracy, does not mean that we 
are satisfied, for all time with that victory. Un 
less we take steps toward maintaining that de 
moeracy in our institutions, in our governments, 
and in society at large; the lives lost, the fami- 
lies ruined, and the billions of dollars spent, 
will all have been sacrificed in vain. There 
fore it is our duty to teach the principles of de- 
mocracy and to set the example, by practicing 
the principles we teach. I know no better place 
where this can, and should be accomplished, 
than in the schools of America. 

Both teachers and administrators should be 
thoroly in sympathy with the ideal of service 
from the schools to the pupils and to the com 
munity. They should have a vision of making 
the schools of the greatest possible use in de- 
veloping the utmost human values from the 
individual pupil and thus in making the schools 
return the utmost possible amount of happiness 


and well-being to individual and of usefulness 
to the community. Theory alone is not suf- 
ficient. It must be put into practice. 

From the superintendent, who is the head and 
therefore held responsible for the success or fail- 
ure of the schools under his guidance, and whose 
duty it is to link the efforts of both board and 
teachers, must come the example of practical 
democracy. His ideals must radiate thruout 
the “avenues” over which he has control. 

The time has come when the teacher should 
be recognized as a partner; one who cooperates 
with the administrator, one who works with the 
administrator instead of for him, for they are 
working toward the same end. There is a dan 
ger of making the teaching profession too me- 
chanical, which has a tendency to commercialize 
the teacher’s job. The teacher, who meets her 
pupils daily and consequently knows them best, 
must be given an opportuntiy to exercise her own 


initiative and originality, not only to prevent 
mechanism, but also to create interest, which is 
essential for success. 

This interest, so essential finds its way to the 
classroom thru the efforts of the council and 
committees of which the teacher should be an 
important member. The primary function of 
the council is not the salary question which is 
important to be sure, but there is a more im 
portant issue at stake for a council to help “put 


across”. I refer to teaching and practicing 
democratic methods in the schools, from the 
standpoint of both students and teachers. (1) 


Justice to the child. (2) In order that this may 
be accomplished, consideration for the teachers. 
Of course it is necessary that leadership be ex 
emplified in the administrator, so that the proper 
respect may be maintained by the teacher and 
pupil alike. 

The council should serve as a connecting link 
between the board of education and superintend- 
ent in helping to solve those problems about 
which it is more directly concerned and of which 
t is better informed in many cases, having tirst 
hand data. This is being done in many places, 
but there are still some administrators who 
either deem it an experiment and therefore fear 
to advocate it, or who deem it too democratic. 
(A usurping of their own power.) 

Suffice it to say that wherever a council has 
been organized with proper motives and with an 
understanding as to its duty to perform, it has 
been successful. Administrative problems should 
be solved, methods worked out, course of study 
planned, by the aid of the council and thru 
committees. 

We hear so much about the depletion of the 
teaching corps; many leaving the profession for 
more lucrative positions and comparatively few 
entering the normal schools and colleges with 
intentions of preparing to teach. This shortag: 
of teachers will naturally increase each year un 
til the proper inducements, among which the 
most important perhaps, are adequate salaries 
and recognition of the profession, remedy the 
situation. It is true that many teachers are 
leaving the profession because of inadequate sal 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
































The Problem of Teaching Pupils to Think 


Geoffrey F. Morgan, Secretary, Teachers College 


The biggest word in the English language is 
the word THINK. Socrates and Plato are 
called the masters of those who know chiefly be- 
cause they are the masters of those who think. 
They were not men of wealth or power or high 
position. The influence and respect they en- 
joyed came from the fact that they had the abil 
ity to grasp the facts, to choose between the 
false and true, and to think a problem: thru to 
its logical conclusion. Sophistry had no place 
in their thinking, tho it crept into that of their 
followers fast enough. They were not content 
to accept their ideas ready-made, nor to accept 
the conclusions of others without searching 
That is why their names still abide 
despite the pass'ng of the centuries, and-that is 
why both their methods and their conclusions 
exercise profound influence over the thinking 
and philosophy of the centuries. 


analysis. 


It is the conviction of many educators today 
that this power of clear and logical thinking is 
in danger of becoming a lost art. Just as it i: 
easier to put a record on the phonograph than it 
is to create music with the violin or voice, so 
it is easier to accept the thoughts and ideas of 
others than to arrive at logical conclusions from 
a given set of premises. There is a huge amount 
of shallow sophistry in the world today which 
passes for real thinking. One has only to con 
sider the great issues of the day to realize that 
this is true. A great majority of people belong 
to the church or the political party of their 
fathers and forefathers. This is not because 
they have decided upon the truth of the church’s 
or party’s principles after thoughtful examina- 
tion, but rather because they have preferred to 
accept their opinions, like their clothing, ready 
made. 

Remembering vs. Thinking. 

The responsibility for this situation rests 
chiefly upon the schools and colleges. Teachers 
of today put a premium on ability to remember, 
rather than on ability to think. Just recall 
your own schoo] days. Who was the valedictor 
ian of the class, the honor pupil, the boy with 
the head marks? He was the fellow who could 
remember the most facts and answer the most 
questions. Class recitations, so-called, consisted 
of an interminable list of interrogations on mat- 
ters of fact. Who invented gunpowder? Who 
discovered the Pacific? Who was killed at Que 
bec? Who wrote Thanatopsis? Who was the 
second president? Where is the Orinoco? What 
are the exports of Brazil? In fact, a great many 
school questions are typified in the story of the 
teacher who wrote on the blackboard, “Who 
chased who how many times around the wall of 
what?” 

One may think a long time without recalling 
any instances where the honor pupil was called 
upon to distinguish himself by any feat of rea 
soning, or of arriving at a conclusion by any in 
duction or deduction. Very little of the ques 
tioning gave opportunity for such effort. Many 
teachers said, “What were the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world?” but very few of them 
asked, “Why were these fifteen battles deci- 
sive?” The emphasis was always on the what, 
rather than the why. The schools have always 
been satisfied to accept facts as an evidence of 
education. 


Just as long as this emphasis is placed on a 
knowledge of facts, just so long we must expect 
pupils to let other people do their thinking for 
them. The mistake is in thinking that memory 
is synonymous with intelligence. Modern 


psychologists have demonstrated definitely that 
this is untrue. In fact, it is by no means un- 
usual to find feeble-minded persons who have 
memories above the average. The fact is that 
education does not consist of a knowledge of 
facts, but is rather the product of thinking. 

When Binet and Simon were devising their 
mental tests, they laid down -this principle: “In 
intelligence there is a fundamental faculty, the 
alteration or the lack of which is of the utmost 
importance for practical life. This faculty is 
Judgment, otherwise called good sense, ‘practical 
sense, initiative, the faculty of adapting one’s 
self to circumstances. To judge well, to com 
prehend well, to reason well—these are the es- 
sential activities of intelligence. Memory is 
distinet from and independent of judgment.” 

If there are those who think that this fact is 
obvious, they have only to remind themselves 
of the frequency with which one encounters 
questions of fact in the average examination to 
correct the misapprehension! 


Application of Knowledge. 


Not what a person knows, therefore, but what 
use he is able to make of his knowledge, deter 
mines his education and his usefulness to the 
community and himself. 


of course. 


Facts he must have, 
Schoolmen do not mean to imply 
that he should not knoW the imports and ex 
ports, and inventors, and discoverers, and au- 
thors, and rivers, and capitals, and all the other 
material which was called for by the old-fash 
ioned scltool. What they insist is that all this 
shall be recognized as a means, rather than as 
an end, and that education begins with these 
things rather than finishing with them. 


The problem which we must set ourselves, 
therefore, is the problem of determining how 
this new aim may be achieved, and what changes 
in the established educational practice will be 
necessary. It is not easy of course, to give one 
inclusive answer to so comprehensive a ques- 
tion, but in general it may be said that the an- 
swer is this: Place the facts involved in any 
situation before the pupil, and require him to de- 
termine the general truth thru the exercise of 
his own faculties. Dr. Kilpatrick defines this 
by saying, “The unifying idea (of instruction) 
is to be found in the conception of whole- 
hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a so- 
cial environment, or more briefly, in the hearty 
purposeful act.” 


This is after all an amplification and develop- 
ment of the principle laid down by Dr. Dewey, 
who has done so much to influence education 
in America, when he says, “Education is not a 
preparation for life; it is life.” In other words, 
instead of spending the time teaching children 
facts in order that they may lay in a certain 
stock in trade for future use, so to speak, the 
theory is that children should enter into life 
here and now, utilizing their daily experiences, 
requiring action, and at the same time utilizing 
the laws of learning. 


It will obviously require a considerable change 
in our educational procedure to attain this end. 
The present textbook recitation, with its insist- 
ence on dates, and facts, and names, must give 
way to a group activity in which the class sets 
itself the task of solving some problem which 
is presented by the teacher, or better still, which 
arises out of their own interests and activities. 
Some illustrations will make this clear. Chil 
dren love to dramatize. It is an instinctive in 


terest with them, and the teacher who cultivates 
it is therefore utilizing a natural tendency. 

Suppose they want to dramatize the story of 
Hector and Achilles, or of Joseph and his breth- 
ren, or of John Smith and Pocahontas. First 
of all the story must be learned, which provides 
impulse and desire on the part of the pupils 
to read. Second, the play must be constructed, 
for the new method in education does not con- 
template using the work of somebody else, but 
rather of organizing, planning, and composing 
an or ginal dialog. 


Then arises the inevitable question of cos- 
tume. Here again comes the real desire for 
learning, and pupils will spend hours search- 
ing thru books and pictures, with subsequent 
hours devoted to the manufacture of garments, 
or spears, or helmets, or other properties re- 
quired for the play. 


Now the point of all this is that the activity 
is expression by the pupils, rather than impres- 
sion by the teacher. It is self-activity. Facts 
are involved, to be sure, but only as a means 
to clear thinking. The chief task of the pupils 
is to utilize the facts ascertained in order to 
form judgments and arrive at conclusions. 


Exactly the same methods may be followed in 
geography. Instead of a dreary recital of ex- 
ports and imports, or of rivers and canals, or 
of winds and climate, the class sets itself the 
problem, “Why is New York the largest city in 
the world?” or “Why does New Orleans export 
Molasses and Cotton?’ or “What effect does the 
presence of this river have on life in this re- 
gion?” In each of these cases there is a prob- 
lem presented, certain facts are known, and 
then from them the pupil proceeds to deduce his 
facts and establish his conclusions. 


Need for Clear Thinking. 


It may seem a far cry, perhaps, between sim- 
ple school exercises of the sort above indicated 
and the state of public opinion on socialism, 
or divorcee, or profiteering, or the price of Lib- 
erty bonds, or the reasons for consolidating 
schools. And yet, at bottom, the situation is 
the same. Most adults, instead of thinking 
well and calmly on these matters, make a smap 
judgment on them, if indeed they make any 
judgment at all, most of them preferring to fol- 
low the lead of the daily paper, the gossip of 
the street, or the prejudices of their own unin- 
formed opinion. Just as long as children are 
taught to be satisfied with facts, just so long will 
adults fail to make any effort to arrive at truth 
thru a process of reasoning. 


Of all the needs in America today, the great- 
est need is for clear thinking, and the ability 
to think things thru. Once this. principle is 
established, then the man in the street will not 
be satisfied to settle the whole alien question 
by saying “Ship ’em back to Rooshia,” or to 
solve the perplexing question of depressed values 
in Liberty bonds by saying “They ought to 
make a law against it,” or to rest the case 
against the consolidated school, or manual train- 
ing, or medical inspection, by saying “We never 
had it when I went to school.” 


Self-activity, the project method, the utiliza- 
tion of original tendencies, impression thru ex- 
pression, the solution of varied problems—these 
are some of the ways in which we may correct 
the dangerous tendency toward sophistry, and 
substitute sound and wholesome reasoning for 
shallow and fallacious reasoning. 


; 
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A Superintendent’s Christmas Wish 


D. Fred Aungst. 


If | were told that my Christmas wish for 
1920 were to come true, it would be for the 
boys and girls of America and it would be this: 

I wish that every boy and girl in the schools 
of America were provided with adequate and 
sanitary buildings erected as temples of health 
wherein a sound mind would be efthroned on a 
sound body. For what profiteth it a child if 
he gain the wisdom of the world and lose his 
own health! 

I wish that every boy and girl in America 
could sit at the feet of teachers whose lives are 
consecrated to the upbuilding of character and 
the outpouring of wisdom, thereby emulating 
the example of the Great Teacher. 

I wish that every teacher, principal, super 
visor, superintendent and commissioner of edu- 
cation thruout the length and breadth of 
our country were guided in all he says and does 
by one axiom—the schools are for the children. 


Hope in Happy Citizenry. 

I wish that, individually and collectively, each 
board of education, committee of school trus 
tees, board of estimate, state legislature, also 
Jongress, would learn when ignorant thereof 
and recall if forgotten, that the hope of America 
lies in a happy and educated citizenry who are 
in the schools of today,—if they be not truant. 
Of what avail are school codes when parched 
with disuse, the facts thereof hushed by de 
nial, and the machinery clogged with in 
sincerity ? 

I wish that every parent or guardian of school 
children were as much interested in their edu 
cation as he is in base-ball, or automobiles, or 
golf, or movies, or what-not of avocations. If 
all the people were keenly and actively inter 
ested in all their schools, what a defeat, yea, 
rout, General Ignorance would suffer! 

I wish that all architects and contractors 
would plan and build schoolhouses with the 
same unselfish devotion that inspires them to 
make doll houses for their own little tots. 

I wish every malingering, intriguing janitor, 
janitress, et al, everywhere be swept out of of 
fice with decades of filth, espionage, and men- 
dacity, and that they be replaced with men and 
women of sterling character and proven worth. 
The janitorship is an important office in the 
scheme of education. Of what use are well 
equipped school buildings in charge of human 
derelicts? Out with them ere your school build 
ings rest in pieces! 

I wish that authors of textbooks, publishing 
houses, and their representatives would file away 
in the archives of a forgotten past, there to r 
pose and rot in perfect peace, every half-baked. 
or under done text, near text, or no text at all, 
until all parties concerned with the selection 
and adoption of such tools of learning are able 
to distinguish between an educational toadstool, 
an author’s mushroom, and verbum sap. Speed 
the day ad interim! 

IT wish that the taxpayers and taapayers and 
cantankerous taxpayers, and then the rest of 
those upstanding citizens more cantankerous 
than taxpaying, would get together and formu 
late a just and equitable plan for the financing 
of a generous scheme of public education so 
comprehensive that the Rockefeller Foundation 
and all the other Foundations put together 
would be, in comparison, as mild as a pinochle 
game in Paradise. 


Loyalty to Duty. 

I wish that the compensation of teachers. 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
commissioners of education were somewhat com 
patible with the duties and responsibilties of the 


oftices they occupy, as well as the duties they 
perform. The boys and girls of America would 
then be under the influence of men and women 
emanating happiness and contentment, being 
themselves happy and contented. 

I wish that every parent and guardian in 
America would remember that the teacher acts 
in loco parentis; and especially do 1 wish that 
every teacher would remember he is acting in 
place of the parent. 

I wish that all conventional examinations in 
every school in the land be abolished now and 
forevermore, and that their remains be filed 
away in moldy archives of a sealed past, there 
to repose harmless as a ghost bereft of its power 
to haunt. And in their place let there be stand 
ard measurements of the children’s achieve- 
ments and intelligence administered by com 
petent teachers in the name of common sense 
and humanity, heedless of the system, but 
watchful of the child’s nervous system. 

I wish that every boy and girl in America 
would learn and remember as long as memory 
remains intact, and then live up to with the 


devotion of a zealot, that outstanding corollary 
of Liberty—‘“For every right there is a duty.” 
Thus will democracy be made safe for the 
world. 

I wish that all the boys and girls of America 
would join and remain in the one great union— 
“We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect wnon——.” Labor 
and capital would then dwell together under the 
olive branch of peace and plenty. 

I wish that every boy and girl in our country 
would speak one pure, simple, beautiful lan- 
guage—our language,—in all places at all 
times. 

I wish that all the children of America would 
love, honor, and protect in the hour of need, 
one flag—Our Flag, one country—Our Country. 
Other flags and other countries they would then 
honor, too. 

I wish that the American boys and girls may 
receive most generously from the outpourings 
of the New Year the things in life that count 
and are worth while. 

Finally, I wish that “peace on earth, good will 
toward men,” be and abide with all peoples, 
forever more. 

This is my Christmas wish for 1920. When 
next Christmas comes, I may wish for more. 


“The School Board and the Pupils 


Dick Dickinson. 


In twenty years of teaching in small towns I 
have never had the pleasure of being in a place 
where I did not, sooner or later, come upon a 
situation that was complicated more or less by 
the fact that pupils had gone to the 
school board over the heads of authority lower 
down in the system. My experience is perhaps 
exceptional, yet I believe the practice is typical 
of small city or town sehool administration at 
its worst. 

The practice has less of a valid defense than 
a similar practice often met with among teach 
ers, yet I believe it is more common and more 
difficult to eradicate, for the reason that disci 
plinary measures are rarely wise or easy to ap 
ply. And I believe that pupils can thus, in th 
long run, do fully as much harm to a school or 
ganization as teachers. The thing is often tol- 
erated for years as a harmless satisfaction to the 
pupils, for under efficient and harmonious ad 
ministration the damage may be slight. Then 
a weak link appears somewhere in the school 
system, and the practice makes all manner of 
harm possible. The harm, too, is often just as 
great when pupils seek their desired ends by 
first consulting the school hoard as when they 
appeal to the school board on account of an ad 
verse decision of the superintendent. 

[ believe in granting to the governed a voice 
in the government. I believe in democracy and 
vox populi and all other voxes or voces, but I 
do not think this sort of thing has anything to 
do with either the ends or the means in de- 
mocracy. It certainly can never be of any bene 
fit to the pupils in training them in citizenship. 
or in the affairs of life, for it is always carried 
out with such disorganization and impulse of 
the moment as to defeat whatever good it might 
have in that way. 

For the pupils it might be said that the prac 
tice is seldom followed, at least in its incipieney, 
with any evil or conscious intent to break up 
go to the school 
board in the same spirit that they go to their 
parents for whatever thing fancy leads them to 
set their heart upon. 


school organization. They 


Ignoring Those in Immediate Authority. 

Different pupils, or groups of pupils, go to 
different members of the board, selecting the 
ones upon whom they imagine they have some 


influence. Some slight admission is gotten from 
one, or at least is reported as such to another 
member of the board. This is used as a lever 
age to pry out another concession. Thus by a 
system of “cross-litting” not unlike a youngster 
often works to his own advantage between his 
mother and father, the pupils obtain something 
of what they were after, and yet no single mem 
ber of the board thinks that he allowed them 
much of anything. 


The superintendent and school board in a 
small town should have a definite understanding 
between them that under no circumstances will 
the board give a direct hearing, as equals to 
equals, to any pupils or delegation of pupils on 
questions of school policy. The line should be 
drawn thus rigid in a small town because the 
members of the board are known to most of the 
pupils, are quite easy of approach, and are less 
likely to appear at a formal meeting of the board 
where the “eross-lifting” of the pupils can be of 
no advantage to them. 

But the superintendent is often as much at 
fault as the members of the board. Perhaps the 
pupils wished greater athletic facilities, or 
wished to make some unusual and harmless use 
of school property. The superintendent may 
even desire the same things, but out of a full 
understanding of financial and other conditions, 
he hesitates to ask it of the board. He may even 
suggest that the pupils see what they can do 
with the school board. Whether the thing is 
granted or not, no harm seems to have been done. 
jut the next time the matter may not be so in 
nocent. The way has been opened and the pu 
pils may go first to the board, or even go to the 
board to overrule a decision of the superintend 
ent. 


Must Conform to Established Regulations. 

I believe every school board should make this 
distinctive of its policy. It requires, too, more 
than a mere decision among the members. In a 
small town a member is usually on intimate 
terms with the young people in the school, often 
related to many of them, and it is not any easy 
matter to turn them down or to refrain from 
discussing school matters with them. That much 
can always be said in extenuation of whatever 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Who has not tried to conduct a school under 
the baleful eye of the state’s inspector ? 

The children always get excited and fail at 
their recitations or grow restive and misbehave. 
The teachers appear at their worst and some- 
times try to cover up the poor preparation of the 
scholars by doing most of the reciting them- 
selves. The faults of the system loom up as 
mountains to the badgered principal’s eye. On 
this particular day the janitor has been slack 
in his work. There is dirt in the corners, the 
chalk troughs are full of dust, the windows are 
nearly opaque. 








But maybe the inspector smiles when the tour 
thru the rooms is ended. And then, just when 
your unhappy victim begins to hope that per- 
haps things are not so bad after all, the inspec- 
tor is gone, and the principal has forgotten to 
show him the new filing system and the plans 
for the extension of supervised playground. 

Doc Peavy Tells a Story. 

“T don’t believe an inspector ever came to my 
school unless something happened”,—Doec Peavy 
is responsible for this story. “At one time I 
was principal of the high school over at Edge- 
ville. I was anxious to have it put on the ac- 
credited list so I wrote in and asked for an in- 
spection. The man came about a half hour be- 
fore four o’clock. After school we went into my 
office. He asked me about the lbrary, the lab- 
oratory, the course of study, and propounded a 
hundred other questions which I tried to answer 
as best I could. I laid special stress on the char- 
acter of my boys. They were a fine lot and I 
was very proud of them. 
tobacco. 


Not one of them used 
They were hard workers,—honest, sin- 
cere, loyal to their school, and polite,—very po- 
lite. 

“The inspector and I went up stairs to check 
over my report. Just as we reached the land- 
ing, a great hubbub could be heard in the as- 
sembly room. The inspector opened the door 
and there we saw fifteen of my model youths. 
One of them was sitting at the piano, the rest 
were bellowing out their ragtime interpretation 
of that villainous song ‘Lad-ee-ee I have come 
And every one of those young 
heathens had his cap on,—some with the flaps 
pulled down over their ears.” 


a court-ing-g-g.’ 


“T nearly brained an inspector once”,—an in- 
trepid young schoolman from Eastern Montana 
tells this yarn. “I was teaching a class in phy- 
siography and the inspector was standing in the 
corner of the room looking on. I pushed the 
topographical globe up out of my way, during 
the recitation, and the big iron ball which sup- 
ports it came such suddenness that it 
fairly bounced off the inspector’s head. I spent 
a quarter of an hour explaining how I had for- 
gotten that the inspector was standing directly 
under the pulley.” 


down 


“T used to have a system of getting around 
the trials of inspection when I was up in the 
G— high school”, confesses Henry Wirt, Jr. 


THE STATE SCHOOL 


INSPECTOR 


Various Yarns and Opinions by Various Novices 


Fred J. Ward, Wetmore, Montana 


“The little town of G— is on the end of a short 
branch of the railroad.. They have but one 
train a day. It gets there at eleven o’clock in 
the morning and leaves at two in the afternoon. 
Nobody would stay overnight unless he had to, 
so I put all my best classes in the periods just 
before and just after dinner. The system worked 
beautifully, but I don’t know what I would have 
done if the inspector had come in a car.” 
Inspector Was Trapped. 

I know of one man,—let us call him Jones for 
the sake of identity,—who had an experience 
quite unique in the history of supervision. His 
town is fifty miles off the railroad,—a little dot 
of a place surrounded on all sides by endless 
prairie land. The state’s inspector came there 
last fall about the middle of October, and as luck 
would have it, a stinging blizzard came whirling 
down from the north an hour after he arrived. 

The storm kept on three days. The mail 
stopped running, telephone lines were blown 
down, coulees were filled from bank to bank, 
roads were obliterated. 

The inspector was trapped and for once he 
had a chance to look over a school in leisurely 
fashion. After the first afternoon the pupils got 
used to him and settled to their daily routine. 
A few children were out on account of the storm 
but outside of that school went on much as 
usual. 

“Why, I found him to be a regular human 
after all,” Jones told me later. “Up to this 
time I had always made it a rule never to con- 
fess my troubles to an inspector, for I had a 
misguided idea that such a course would indi- 
cate weakness. But this man seemed to be sym- 
pathetic, so I unbosomed myself of several mat- 
ters which had caused me many a sleepless 
night. 





“The inspector knew perfectly what I was up 
against. He gave me the benefit of his experi- 
ence as a teacher. He told me, for example, 
how he had once waged a three-year campaign 
against dirty athletics in a certain high school 
and how he had attacked the well nigh hope- 
less task of keeping his boys out of the pool 
halls. 

“He told me also how other principals were 
trying to face the same difficulties that con- 
fronted me. It is surprising how an inspector 
can rush from place to place, cover a state in 
a year and still have such an intimate working 
knowledge of each school he visits. I am be- 
ginning to think that they have learned the art 
of reading signs and of seeing things not ap- 
parent to the untrained observer. At any rate, 
they can size up your work pretty accurately 
and not take much time at it either. If a prin- 
cipal is having honest trouble in managing his 
school, it is good policy to explain it frankly 
to the inspector. No man ever lost anything by 
being honest and I have never met a supervisor 
who would condemn a teacher who asks for ad- 
vice and is willing to take it.” 
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“What is the best way to make a good impres- 
sion on an. accrediting inspector?” I asked 
Jones. 

“Jones is a dogmatic sort of fellow and his 
answer was characteristic. “There is only one 
way to please an inspector and that is by hav- 
ing good work to show him when he comes.” 

“But,” I persisted, “Suppose the inspector is 
a super-critical man who delights in finding 
faults ?” 

“Of course my experience with inspectors has 
been limited and I have never met such a char- 
acter as you describe”, he answered. “But if I 
ever do I think I shall ask him for a solution 
of every fault he finds.” 

I know the director of one school board in 
southern Wisconsin who always puts this ques- 
tion to everybody in school work who visits his 
school. “If you were looking for faults in this 
system”, he will say, “what would you suggest 
that we need first to correct.” 

The Value of Inspection, 

He looks upon an inspection as a favor, as a 
valuable donation by the state which should be 
turned to good purpose. Not long ago he wrote 
me in answer to the question: “How much is it 
worth in dollars and cents to have a school ex- 
pert visit your system for one day?” The letter 
explains itself. 

“You ask me what it is worth to have one day 
of competent inspection. Without hesitation, I 
would say, at the very least, one hundred dollars. 
Of course there are visits and visits. If the 
head of a large firm were to come into one of his 
departments he might find nothing to correct, 
but then again he might make a single sug- 
gestion which would save the company thou- 
sands of dollars. And then, it is worth a whole 
lot to have the workers in any organization 
know that some day they will be called te ac- 
count for what they have done. 

“Personally, altho I have been on the schcol 
board in this town for the last fifteen years, I 
am not what you could call an expert school- 
man. Candidly, I do not feel capable of check- 
ing up the instruction given by the teachers I 
help to employ. I know of some other board 
members in this part of the state who are like- 
wise unable to check up the work of their prin- 
cipal and teachers. For this reason, state in- 
spection or county inspection is indispensable. 
The trouble with your inspector is that there 
are too few of him. 

“Tt costs around ten thousand dollars to run 
this high school. If the inspector can add only 
one per cent to the efficiency he has done a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of good, so I say, his visit is 
worth, at the very least, one hundred dollars.” 


“Good penmanship is still an asset,” says the 
editor of the Columbus, O., Dispatch. “The 
typewriter has come to reduce the amount of 
necessary handwriting and the increase of care- 
less handwriting has become general. But, 
enough must be written by hand to leave good 
penmanship a very desirable art.” 











The Inventory Problem of an Elementary School Principal 


N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A list of the articles and materials forming 
the complete and permanent equipment of an 
elementary school assumes large proportions. It 
increases rapidly in length as such special rooms 
as industrial arts, household arts, library and 
the like are included in the educational facilities 
provided. 


It is possible to find domestic science depart- 
ments in which the list of portable utensils and 
permanent materials provided by the school au- 
thorities contains the names of 150 distinct and 
separate types of articles. Longer lists may be 
made of the tools and hardware supplies pro- 
vided in many manual training shops while the 
gifts, games and play materials with which kin- 
dergartens are frequently equipped may be 
counted by the score. The demands for teach- 
ing equipment on the part of the average grade 
teacher may not be excessive and yet the sum- 
mary of permanent materials which accumulate 
in a grade classroom may be qu-te lengthy. 


* Spoons, coffee 


Sifter, flour Table, demonstrating 
Sink Table, cooking 
Skimmer Table, supply 

Soap dish Table, serving 
Spatulas Table cloth 


Spoons, basting Test tubes 
Thermometers 
Tins, cooking 


Tins, muffin 


Spoons, mixing 
Spoons, wooden 


Spoons, table Tins, pie 

Spoons, soup Tins, bread 

Spreaders, butter Tins, cake 

Stools Toasters, conical bread 
Strainers Towels, dish 


Strainer, puree Towels, hand 


Strainer, sink Tub 
Sugar container Trays 
Table, dining Washboard 


Table, domestic scien¢ée 


The manual training list as shown here is a 


sample of what one elementary school contains: 














The equipment of a cooking room in an ele- 
mentary school may include any of the follow- 


‘ing articles: 
Baking sheet 


Bakers 
Basins, wash 


Baskets, wire frying 


Boilers, double 
Bowls, chopping 
Bowls, mixing 
Bowls, white china 
Bowls, scotch 
Box, bread 
Bread boards 
Broiler 

Brushes, scouring 
Brushes, sink 
Brushes, butter 
Brushes, stove . 
Brushes, vegetable 
Buffet 

Burner, individual 
Cabinet, supply 
Cake tins 

Cake turners 
Can opener 

Can, garbage 
Casseroles 
Chairs, dining 
Cleaner, dining 
Cleaner, bottle 
China set 
Cleaver 

Closet, china 
Colander 

Corers, apply 
Cooker, fireless 
Cork screw 
Covers, saucepan 
Cups, baking 
Cups, custard 
Cups, measuring 
Cups, pudding 
Cups, white china 
Cutters, biscuit 
Cutters, cruller 
Cutters, vegetable 
Dauber, stove 
Desk, teacher’s 
Dishes, baking 
Dipper 

Dish, vegetable 
Dredge 

Drill, lemon 

Egg beater, dover 
Egg beater, wire 
Extractor, lemon 
Fiour container 
Flour dredge 
Flour sifter 
Food chopper 
Forks, kitchen 
Forks, meat 
Forks, silver plated 
Freezer, ice cream 
Funnels 

Glasses, jelly 
Glasses, table 
Glass tumbler 


Graters 

Griddle irons 
Grinder, food 
Hammer 

Holder, test tube 
Hose, rubber 

Iron, sheet 

Iron waffle 

Irons, flat 

Jars, fruit 1 pt. 

Jars, fruit 1 qt. 

Jars, fruit, rubbers 
Jars, supply 

Kettles, soup, 10 qt. 
Kettles, soup, 4 qt. 
Knives, butcher 
Knives, cake and bread 
Knives, carving 
Knives, chopping 
Knives, kitchen 
Knives, silver plated 
Ladle, soup 

Lamp chimney 
Lockers 

Mixer, bread 

Mats, asbestos 
Mops, dish 

Mops, floor 

Moulds, pudding 
Napkins 

Oven 

Oven, individual 
Pails 

Pan and rack, roasting 
Pans, bread 

Pans, cake 

Pans, frying 

Pans, milk 

Pans, sponge cake 
Pans, sauce 

Pans, sauce, individual 
Pitchers, white china 
Plates 

Platters, white china 
Potato mashers, wire 
Potato mashers, wood 
Pot, coffee 

Pot, tea 

Press, fruit 

Rack, test tube 
Racks, towel 

Range 

Refrigerator 

Rolling pin 

Rug 

Salt box 

Saucers, white china 
Scales, family 

Scoop, sugar 

Shaker, pepper 
Shaker, salt 

Shaker, soap 

Shears 

Shovel, sink 

Kettles, tea, 6 at. 
Sideboard 


Alcohol, denatured Jointer 

Awl, brad Knives 

Ax Knives, sloyd 

Benches, man. tr. Lam pbiack 

Benches, pattern Lathes 
makers Level 

Benches, file Lustre 


Benches, glue 

Benches, stain 

Bit, expansion 

Bits, auger sets 

Boring tools, automatic 

Boring tool, drill set 

Box mixer 

Brace bit, common 

Brace bit, ratchet 

Brads 

Brooms, whisk 

Brushes, artist 

Brushes, counter 

Brushes, glue 

Brushes, shellac 

Brushes, stain 

Brushes, varnish 

Cabinet, display 

Cabinet, screw 

Cabinet, tool 

Cane 

Carborundum stones 

Case, tool 

Chairs 

Chisels 

Chisels, socket 

Chisels, turning 

Chisel grinder holder 

Clamps, iron bar 

Clamps, wood hand 
screw 

Clamps, wood bar 

Compasses, pencil 

Compasses, blackboard 

Coping saw frames 

Coping saw blades 

Corner braces, fron 

Countersink 

Dividers, wing 

Divider, thumb set 
screws 

Dowell rods 

Drawing boards 

Drawing paper 

Drills 

Erasers 

Escutcheon pins 

Files, flat 

Files, auger bit 

Files, half round 

Files, round 

Files, slim taper 

Files, square 

File, cleaner 

Glue pot 

Glue 

Gouges, turning 

Grindstone 

Hammers, claw 

Hammers, brad 

Handles, chisel 

Handles, file 

Hand screws 

Hatchet 

Hinges, small brags 

Hook, bench 

Japan 


Mallet, rubber 

Marking gauges 

Marking gauge shoes 

Marking gauge thumb 
screws 

Motor 

Nails, wire finishing 

Nails, common 

Nail sets 

Oiler, steel 

Oil can 

Oil stone 

Pencils 

Planer 

Planes, jack 

Planes, jointer 

Planes, block 

Planes, rabbet 

lanes, smvoth 

Planes, universal 

Pliérs 

Pumice stone 

Punch, carving round 

Punch, carving square 

Rack, lumber 

Record forms, pupils’ 

Rulers, 12” 

Rulers, 24” 

Sandpaper 

Saw table 

Saws, back 

Saws, compass 

Saws, coping 

Saws, crosscut 

Saws, cut-off 

Saws, grooving 

Saws, panel 

Saws, rip 

Saws, turning 

Scraper, cabinet 

Seraper, gooveneck 

Screws, flat head, 
bright 

Screws, flat head, brass 

Screws, round head, 
blue 

Screw driver 

Screw driver. automatic 

Screw driver bits 

Screw eyes, bright 

Screw hooks 

Screws, saw handle 

Shellac and varnish 
cups 

Shellac, white 

Shellac, orange 

Slip stones 

Splints, ash 

Splints, hickory 

Spoke shaves 

Squares, carpenter’s, 
steel 

Staples 

Staining rack 

Stools 

Strawboard 

T-Bevels 


sheets 
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Table, drawing Turpentine 
Table finishing Varnish 
Tacks Vise anvil 
Tape, adhesive Vises 


Tape, measure 
Thumb tacks 
Triangles 
T-Squares 
Tool, parting 
Try squares 


Vise handles 
Waste, cotton 
Wax 

Wood filler 
Wood stain, oil 
Wrench, monkey 


The ordinary grade room may contain such 
articles as these: 


(Classroom including cloakroom.) 


American flag Maps 
Aquarium Measures, set of 
Bands, rubber Notebooks 

Bell Pans, paint 
Blotters Paper, writing 
Boards, drawing Paper, drawing 
Books, reference Paper, manila 
Bcoks, supplementary Paste 

Books, text Pens 

,00kcase Pencils 

Boxes, plant Phonograph 


Brushes, paint 
Bulletin board 
Busts 

Cabinet, supply 
Cabinet, filing 
Cards, drill 
Chair, teacher's 
Chairs, visitor’s 


Phonograph record case 
Phonograph needles 
Phonograph records 
Pictures 

Plan book 

Pointers 

Projectoscope 

Readers, supplementary 


Chairs, pupils Sandpaper 
Charcoal Sand table 
Clips, paper Scissors 


Clock 
Compass, board 


Screen projectoscope 
Sharpener, pencil 


Crayons Shades, window 
Curtains Sponges 
Desks, adjustable Stand, umbrella 


Dictionary holder Table 
Drawing sets Tacks, thumb 
Erasers Telephone 
Globe Thermometer 
Holders, pin Waste basket 
Inkwells Window stick. 


Knives 


Advantages of an Inventory. 

The acquisition of these equipments for an 
elementary school frequently involves years of 
On the 
permanence of the collection may depend the 


time and much care in their selection. 
success of the educational work. Experience in 
school officials to 


the conclusion that in the very large majority 


school administration forces 
of cases, teachers honestly safeguard the equip 
Not only teachers, 
however, come in contact with the equipment 
but 


The teaching persunnel 


ment placed in their charge. 


and materials provided, pupils, janitors, 


workmen and others. 
frequently changes and the administration may 
change hands. 


It is fair to assume that the public, which 


has spent money generously on 


; equipping 
schools, has the right to expect that proper ac- 
counting is being made from year to year of 
The 


school administration is, it would seem, respon- 


the facilities which they have provided. 


sible for an annual inventory which is all-inelu- 
check 


which 


sive, and which provides a complete 


against previous years. An inventory 
fails to make provisions for comparisons with 
previous inventories and merely lists the equip 
ment as of a particular date is quite inadequate. 

The scientific inventory will perform several 


functions: 
[t should enable principals to make annual 


inventories without rewriting the names of ar- 


ticles and materials from year to year. 


It should assist in prevention of loss from 
theft and misplacements. 
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IYPICAL PAGE OF AN INVENTORY RECORD DEVISED BY THE AUTHOR IN 


COLLABORATION WITH 


It should assist the superintendent in making 
insurance adjustments in case of fire. 

It should prevent purchase and storage of un 
necessary supplies. 

It should serve as an aid in making replace- 
ments. 

It should enable executives to keep on file a 
record of all materials in stock and thus to prae 
tice true economy. 

It should encourage better record keeping on 
the part of the principal. 

[t should be another tool for the simplification 
of clerical work. 

It should afford a complete record for refer- 
ence in the superintendent’s office. 

Table I shows the form which an inventory 
may take. Here is listed part of the equipment 
of an elementary classroom. In ten columns 
may be recorded the inventory for each of ten 
years, 


5 al La 

The column with the headings “Kind,” “From 
Whom Purchased,” “Date of Purchase or Re 
ceipt,” and “Cost Per Unit,” may be filled at 
the option of the user. It is conceivable that 
information under each of these headings may 
be desired for certain articles. On the other 
hand, the cost of certain other articles is not of 
direct value to the principals of school systems 
where the central office does the buying. When 
articles are bought thru the direct agency of 
the school such as phonographs, pictures, statu- 
ary, and the like, it certainly is desirable to 
record the information asked for in the last col 
umn. Where purchases of certain articles of 
equipment are frequently made during a period 
of ten years, it may be necessary. to use this 


last column for a number of entries. 


DR. GEO. D. STRAYER. 


Under “Kind” it may be advantageous to give 
size, color, or material, or to designate use or 
user, 

Under “Cost per Unit” the total is given 
where information for only one article or piece 
of equipment is being entered. Otherwise price 
per dozen, per hundred, per pound, ete., should 
be g.ven and designated in this column as .06 
ea.; .25 doz.; 12 lb.; ete. 

The columns in the center of each page should 
have as headings the dates of the inventories, 
June 23, 1918, is most economically written as 
18 /6 /23. 

In making inventories, the listing should al- 
ways be according to individual rooms. Room 
numbers should be assigned where there are 
none at present. Basement rooms may be num- 
bered trom 1 to 20, first floor rooms from 100 to 
120, and second floor rooms trom 200 to 220, 


ete. 


Provisions should be made in the inventory 
for every classroom, special room and storage 
room or space. In fact every space in the build- 
ing should be included. ° 

At the bottom of each inventory page provi- 
sion should be made for the signature of the 
person respousible for the inventory. When 
completed, one of these sect.ons will read as in- 
dicated on the sample page of Table 1: The 
principal of a school may ask the teachers of 
the respect.ve departments to make the inven- 
tories for their rooms. The book may thus be 
passed from room to room and should be held 
only a short time by any one teacher since the 
alphabetical listing and simplicity of recording 
will permit of the inventory-taking in any one 
room in a very brief period. Each teacher will 
sign his name after completion of inventory. 
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Thus, in the sample page, M. R. Abel signed as 
making the inventory in the year 1914 and 1915 
for the classroom and J. C 
three years. 

After the inventory has been made for a 
school, it should be sent to the central office for 
safe keeping until next inventory time. An in- 
ventory is valuable if it provides the school au- 
thorities with a complete list of what has been 
lost should a total loss occur. For reference 
during the year a duplicate copy may be filed in 
the office of the school inventoried. 


. Smith for the next 


A NEW METHOD OF SUPERVISION. 
Miss Evelyn Bowen, Anoka, Minn. 

Recently a Minnesota school superintendent 
devised a plan which aided him in judging the 
ability of his high school teachers and afforded 
him ample opportunity to offer helpful sugges- 
tions to them. When office work was not press- 
ing he formed the habit of sending his seere- 
tary to the classrooms with instructions to take 
down in shorthand everything that was said by 
teachers and pupils. The lengthy reading of 
compos.tions or recitation of memorized mat- 
ter coustituted the only exceptions, and these 
the stenographer timed by a watch and set down 
in her notebook the number of minutes occupied 
in each such composition or recitation. 

Later in the day the stenographer made two 
typewritten copies of her notes—one for the 
superintendent, the other for the teacher whose 
class she had visited. Before handing this copy 
to the teacher, the superintendent read it care- 
fully, jotting his criticisms upon the margin. 

In many ways this method of supervision was 
distinctly beneficial to the teachers. It enabled 
them to see their own class instructions and 
comments in black and white. It proved con- 
clusively whether or not they had done too much 
of the talking and the pupils not enough, or if 
too much time had been spent on one topic, or 
if the explanations had not been sufficiently 
clear. A teacher who had unconsciously formed 
the habit of asking leading questions could not 
fail to see her mistake at ence. Indeed, almost 
every fault in teaching methods could be de- 
tected and the instructors realized their weak 
points far more clearly when they saw the con- 
crete evidence of them on the typewritten page 
than they would have if said weak points had 
merely been hinted at verablly by the superin- 
tendent. 

The names of the reciting students were taken 
down by the stenographer in order that the 
superintendent might judge if the teachers had 
called only on star pupils during the visit in 
the hope of making a better showing. 

The stenographer made her own report to the 
superintendent regarding the discipline observed 
during her visits, the ease or difficulty with 
which the teacher’ could be heard, and any other 
details that she considered worth mentioning. 

Of course the superintendent made frequent 
personal visits to the various classrooms, but 
his plan of sending his secretary when he was 
too busy to go himself enlarged his opportuni- 
ties of giving constructive criticism to the work 
of his teachers and, altho the method was not 
exactly popular with the average instructor, 
there were few, if any, who failed to perceive 
its value. 


RECRUITING THE TEACHING FORCES. 

President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth dis- 
cussing the teachers’ shortages says: “Give teach- 
ers more initiative, check the present demoral- 
izing and demeaning interference of legislative 
committees, school boards and self-acclaimed pa- 
triots which constitute an attack on the self- 
respect of the teachers, and let teachers stop 
disparaging in public advertisements of their 
hardships.” 
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Business Management for School Boards 


I—New Buildings 
Harry A. Ingell, Formerly Ex-Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The business manager of a board of educa- 
tion who would be even moderately successful 
must have a general knowledge of the physical 


plant which comes under his care. He should 
also know something of real estate conveyancing 
and commercial law, familiar with modern busi- 
ness methods and scientific office management. 

His duties demand the planning and over- 
seeing of an accounting system that will have 
a complete check on the purchasing and supply 
departments, a close supervision over building 
maintenance and repairs, and ability to handle 
employment and labor turn-over problems. 

He must think straight and clear, infuse 
loyalty among employes, insist upon quality in 
service, find and stop expense leaks, anticipate 
future needs and understand the delegation of 
duties and responsibilities. 


Where Business Management Begins. 

Business, like charity, should begin at the 
home office, and no school system will be prop- 
erly administered in a business way unless the 
business manager’s office is run in an efficient 
and result-getting manner. 

It may be taken for granted that all a busi- 
ness manager has to do is to take hold of a good 
modern plant and run it for the best interests 
of all concerned. This is rather expecting too 
much. A business manager is not likely to be 
employed until some school board unexpectedly 
finds itself confronted with a situation requir- 
ing heroic treatment, such as a large increase 
of school population, brought about by a sud- 
den accession of business activities, or other- 
wise, which bring to light with blazing frank- 
ness the inadequate condition of school affairs 
and accommodations. Then, when the business 
manager arrives, he will probably find a more 
or less run down plant, below the required ca- 
pacity, needing not only immediate building re- 
pairs and additions to buildings to bring it up 
to modern requirements, but possibly one or 
more new schools—grade or high. 

He may also find an incompetent and back 
number office system, an inefficient and unin- 
structed janitor and engineer corps, a general 
lack of modern equipment for either head or 
hand workers, and possibly he will face a gen- 
eral reorganization before he can make any 
headway at all. 

After making an immediate survey of the con- 
ditions confronting him, the first question pre- 
senting: itself to the business manager would 
probably be—which small old buildings are in 
immediate need of major repairs to keep them 
in commission; what old buildings need addi- 
tions and are not too hopelessly antiquated to 
justify such an expenditure; what buildings 
should be replaced with new ones outright, and 
whether their needs are more urgent than those 
of new districts which have grown up and never 
had their own school buildings; whether new 
buildings for replacement should be erected on 
the present site or the location should be shifted 
to correspond with changes in the relative den- 
sity of school population. 

It is more economical than progressive to use 
old buildings so long as the dictates of safety, 
sanitation and maintenance-utility will permit. 
Unless the old buildings are unsafe, insanitary, 
ill-located or otherwise very undesirable it would 
seem the part of prudence to retain them so 
long as possible. 


Survey of Physical Plant. 

A survey of the physical school plant might 
show that out of forty buildings, only one-half 
of them were modern and beyond criticism: that 
one-fourth were undesirable for one reason or 
another, and the balance beyond redemption 
and only kept in commission because there is 
absolutely nothing to take their place. - 

Among other things it might be found that 
there are but few buildings in the city with 
artificial lighting for dark days to save strain 
on young eyes, no swimming pools, shower 
baths, such as up-to-date schools have; in many 
cases heating plants are inadequate, playgrounds 
are not large enough to encourage healthful ex- 
ercise, and sanitary conditions in many build- 
ings are not up to standard. 

The following inspection report forms will no 
doubt be found useful in the examination of 
school buildings with a view of determining 
their general condition: 

-form 5x8 inches, 


Inspection Report—General 


in duplicate 


Heating and Plumbing Inspection Report 
size 84x11 inches in duplicate: 


Boane of Eoucarwon 


HEATING AND PLUMBING 
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SCHOOL BUILDING FIG. 2 

INSPECTION BLANK. VENTILATION INSPEC 


In presenting these forms it must be assumed 
that they are suggestive and cannot in exact de- 
tail serve every other school system. 


Inventory Apparatus and Equipment. 

All apparatus and equipment in all the dif- 
ferent departments should be carefully inven- 
toried and a system of records maintained by 
which it would be possible to locate at all times 
every piece of apparatus and equipment thruout 
the public school system. By installing a sys- 
tem of this character, each building is charged 
with such equipment as is delivered to it and 
by means of signed orders and receipts the busi- 
ness department would have an accurate check 
upon the entire equipment. 

A companion job w:th the scheduling of the 
school buildings would be the listing of all 
school sites, showing the proper legal real-estate 
description of all parcels of land included in 
each school site. ‘This would avoid the possi- 
bility of letting contracts for a new building 
and having the construction delayed by the fact 
that the vacant lots adjoining the schoolhouse 
belonged to a private individual, or finding that 


some schoolhouse had long stood on property be 
longing to others. The method of acquisition of 
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BLANK FOR HEATING AND FIG. 3 
TION. 


title should be traced in all cases and a historv 
of each school site made, showing whether by 
gift with reservations, by purchase, by buying 
up tax titles, or otherwise. This listing of school 
sites might also bring to light obsolete and 
abandoned school sites which could profitably 
be sold, traded for property really worth while 
to the school system, used for athletic fields, 
ete. 

At this stage a business manager may be con- 
main- 
tenance and operation of the entire school plant, 


fronted with the following proposition: 


fifty per cent of which was on a fair working 
basis; twenty-five per cent below par and no 
doubt demanding improvement in the way of 
heating, lighting, plumbing and 
equipment, and the remainder of which would 


ventilation, 


be a source of aggravation and annoyance for 
the reason that it could not be replaced rapidly 
enough to avoid the constant expenditure of 
money for maintenance and repairs—possibly 
large items such as new heating systems or new 
roofs, which would be almost money thrown 
away since the buildings would not be used long 


enough to justify the outlay. 
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BLANK FOR SOLICITING TEN- 
DERS ON SCHOOL WORK. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Beyond the buildings which are for the time 
being in a satisfactory condition, are those 
which are below par but not hopeless. Before 
any considerable amount of money should be 
laid out on them in the way of improvement or 
enlargement the following question-tests should 
be applied to each: Is the building properly lo- 
cated with reference to the center of school 
population? Does it need more playground space 
as well as school facilities? Does it merely re- 
quire the addition of an auditorium or gymna- 
sium, or manual training-domestic science class- 
rooms to amplify and modernize its activities. 

If more playground and athletic field room 
is desired, can this be obtained more ecouomi- 
cally adjoining the present schoo! site or is a 
larger and better field available nearby? Can 
the building be enlarzed and the additional 
rooms be heated from the present plant, or will 
the present heating plant require to be enlarged 
or renewed? Is the present Suilding susceptible 
of being added to without destroying its origi- 
nal symmetry in the way of front view, type of 
roof, ete.? , 

Going on further to the older buildings which 
are to be first replaced, the same question as to 











location applies even more insistently. 


Being 
the longest in 


commission, there is no doubt 
that in many cases investigation of the density 
of school population would show that the popu- 
lation had shifted and that the present site was 
“off-center” and should he abandoned. Tossibly 
a re-arrangement of the entire school districting 
plan for that school system would be demanded. 
It might be found that there were districts 
which had never possessed neighborhood achool 
facilities; other cases where it was impossible 
{o maintain a satisfactory attendance without 
bringing the children from long distances. 
Without question all plans for the replace- 
ment of old buildings if in at all serviceable 
condition, should be put aside until such new 
districts could be taken care of. 
ease of actual 


xcept in the 
the ola 
building replacement should wait upon the re 
quirements of a district entirely without school 
facilities. At the 
fact that there is practically a certain fixed cost 
of annual operation of any one school, the prob- 
able financial effect of adding new school build- 
ings to a school system must be carefully con- 
sidered. 


official condemnation, 


the same time, in view of 


The use of portable buildings on school sites 
for new districts is advisable in some cases to 
ascertain whether the actual attendance justifies 
a new permanent building without depleting the 
attendance of surrounding districts. Each class 
should have a minimum of 30 to 40 pupils, de- 
pending somewhat upon the courses of study. 

It may be that the school survey indicated a 
general lack of school housing, or possibly the 
grades were fairly well taken care of but the 
growth of population and the increasing tend 
ency of pupils to graduate from high school 
left the high schools inadequate. In this case, 
the solution might possibly be the building of 


one large, modern, thoroly equipped central 
high school, or there might be necessity for such 


a building in each quarter of the city. If only 
one high school is to be erected, should it be a 
purely academic school, or should it also in- 
clude technical, commercial, manual training 
Would it be better 
to have separate buildings for each of these 
branches or try to take care of them all in one 


central building ? 


and domestic science work ? 


Is it not almost prohibitively 


expensive to provide technical training and 


manual-training shops for each section of a city 
when the 
building would be only fractional ¢ 


expense of one large well-equipped 

In selecting 
school sites, the tendeney to erect public build- 
ings on high, commanding locations (the capi- 
tol hill idea) should be restrained somewhat by 
the fact that the building may thus be placed 
above the level reached by the city-water supply 
and necessitate additional pumping facilities in 
bubblers, 
boilers, ete., adding to the maintenance expense. 


order to get water for laboratories, 
And it does seem that proper consideration has 
never been given by school boards to the patent 
fact that the longer distances school children 
are required to go to school and the more stairs 
thev have to climb, the greater will be the pro- 
portionate percentage of children below par phy 
mentally and therefore relatively 


sically and 


unfit for their school work. 
Selection of Sites. 

Confronted with the necessity of obtaining 
new school sites, the first step would be the loca 
tion and purchase. This can be done e ther by 
the business manager or by a properly commis- 
the 
valuation of nearby property, acting on such 


sioned real-estate agent conversant with 
information as can be obtained of the city real 
estate board of appraisers, the valuation given 
by the city assessors’ office, and the selling con- 
ditions prevailing. 


Any old buildings on new school sites should 
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be disposed of to the best advantage, as offers 
for old buildings have been known to vary from 
a charge of $60 for tearing down and removing, 
to an offer of $300 for the building as it stood. 
The best method of selling is advertisement in 
the daily papers, circular letters to local contrac- 
tors and to any prospective buyers who may 
have made themselves known. Buyers of old 
buildings should be held responsible for possible 
damage to sidewalks, shade trees, overhead elec- 
tric wires, adjoining property, etc., when re- 
moving such buildings. In the case of the re- 
placement of an old school building by a new 
one, it is sometimes advisable to give the con- 
tractor the old building as a part of the contract 
price for the new one. This relieves the school 
board of the necessity of selling and having re- 
moved the material in the old structure. 

In clearing new school sites care should be 
taken to see that, if the land is not to be used 
at once for building purposes, or if it is to be 
used for playgrounds, that all old toilet vaults, 
cisterns, cellars, etc., are immediately caved in 
and filled to prevent danger to school children 
and others. All water and gas mains should be 
immediately taken up from the building line to 
the street and shut off at the street mains. No 
new shrubbery or shade trees should be set out 
as a permanent proposition before all old build- 
ings are removed or disposed of. 

It is now the generally accepted plan to pro- 
vide all grade schools with playgrounds divided 
into three sections so far as possible, one for 
the kindergartners and one each for the grade 
boys, and girls, with an athletie field for the 
high school students. 

Contractors’ Bonds. 

In awarding contracts for new buildings it is 
important to keep in mind the fact that all 
building material has a certain lease of life be- 
fore the period of repairs and renewals begins, 
and for this reason the maintenance bond should 
not run for too Jong a time. The contractor 
will charge for this expected expense in his bid 
for the work, and he is likely to go out of busi- 
ness before the bond expires, involving consider- 
able lost motion before collection can be made 
from the bonding company and the repairs or 
replacement work done by a new firm. In addi- 
tion to this, the longer time the maintenance 
bond runs the greater the chance of its being 
overlooked and repairs inadvertently incurred 
at the boards’ expense. A schedule of mainten- 
ance bond expiration dates should be kept by 
the business manager. 

Following is a fair schedule for which the 
bonds should run for the various items of.a gen 
eral building contract: 

1. A surety bond in the full amount of the 
contract running to the board of education, to 
insure the completion of the entire work accord- 
ing to contract on-or before the time stipulated 
in the contract. 

9. A surety bond equal to fifty-per cent of 
the full amount of the contract, running to 
the People of the State of ...... . to insure 
the payment of all bills by the General Con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors, labor and ma- 
terials. 

3. A surety bond covering the value of the 
portion of the work enumerated below, guar- 
anteeing the portions of the work designated 
against poor material or workmanship for the 
periods stated below, dated from the time of 
completion and acceptance of the work: 


Years 
Roofing, including flashing.................. 5 
Maatia Baar WOE ss.<% c eV ae CUR Ay 4d 4 CPESS 0 0 0b 5 
yl ig) |) MEEERELE CTS Perera eee Eee 2 
Waterproofing and damp proofing............ 2 
Cement floors, drives and walks.............. 2 
Perrd GOU 6. oii caved es oe Cov te dsssb vee. 2 
Terrazzo floor and base...........665+. 2 
THe WORK oc circ ce sve eccteceecedscescececcesse 2 
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PUOMRUIOE boc d ewbbkcccitccs cece cael 2 
Heating and ventilating.......::<3 4. *¢.<oe 2 
Temperature regulation .....<¢< cecsscccucen 2 
eCtridal WORK ...cevccvie con ctesk. one 2 
Vacuum cleaning apparatus................66. 2 


New Buildings—High Schools. 

What are the progressive steps in the con-~ 
struction and equipment of a high school, in- 
volving adequate classrooms, properly floored 
and seated, halls and stairways large enough for 
the entrance and dismissal of large bodies of 
pupils without congestion, noise or danger; pro- 
vision for storage of coal and school supplies, 
if possible an extra room for the storage of old, 
unused or seasonable equipment; principal’s of- 
fice, rest room with medicine and first aid cabi- 
net, toilet facilities, ground floor or below-grace 
rooms containing heating plant, manual train- 
ing shops and play rooms? 

rhe outstanding features of new building op- 
erations are as follows: 

Financial— 

Endowment 

Bond issue 

Direct taxation 
Site—Land and location 
Building contracts 

yeneral building 

Heating plant 

Boilers and setting 
Piping and radiation 

Pree Electric wiring 

> i ae Ventilation 

agli Bece Sheet metal work 

Vacuum cleaner system 

Ventilating 
Sidewalks, steps, driveways 
Grading, sodding, shrubbery 
Gas mains street to building 
Sewer and water service street to building 
Electric light and power service 
Telephones— 

School 

Inter-school 

Direct 
Elevators—Passenger and freight 
Ash hoist 


Coal storage and chutes 
Bubbling fountains 


Sprinkler systems (not in fireproof buildings) 
Firé hose and extinguishers 
Fire escapes 

The electrical equipment in the building 
should be of current to properly connect with 
the commercial electrical power which will op- 
erate it, either direct or alternating as the case 
may be. The motors should be of slightly high- 
er voltage than the evident load they will have 
to carry as few motors are capable of delivering 
continuous good service when run at full ca- 
pacity. 

The question of glazing is of the highest im- 
portance. Where practicable windows fronting 
on playgrounds or in gymnasiums should be of 
wire glass or double strength, otherwise steady 
replacement expense will be incurred. 

Stone, metal covered or marine varnished 
window sills should be specified; ordinary win- 
dow sills will soon rot out. 


The following may prove helpful in, at least, 


suggesting some of the requirements of a mod- 
ern high school building. The variations must 


be governed by local conditions and needs. 


Typical Schedule of Rooms—High School. 
12 session rooms 25x40 ft.—60 pupils per room. 
6 recitation rooms 25x25 ft. 
1 music room 25x25 ft. 
boys’ gymnasium 60x90 ft. 
girls’ gymnasium 40x60 ft. 
swimming pool, shower baths and dressing 
rooms. 


— 


1 branch library 25x40 ft. 
1 study hall adjoining library—100 pupils. 
1 printing shop, composing room, etc., 25x65 


ft. 

commercial rooms 25x40 ft 

science laboratories 25x40 ft. 

lecture room 25x25 ft. 

art rooms 25x40 ft. 

mechanical drawing room 25x40 ft. 

sewing rooms 25x30 ft. with fitting room 
between, 


no bo bor 








domestic science kitchens 25x40 ft. 
school lunch room 40x60 ft. 
kitchen 25x40 ft. 
woodworking shops. 
machine shop. 

forge room 

electrical shop. 

auto machine shop. 

dental clinic room. 
nurse’s room. 

teachers’ rest rooms. 
auditorium—800 capacity. 

A practicable schedule of furniture and equip- 
ment for a high school, which can be supple- 
mented as requirements indicate: 

Name tablet on building. 

Principal’s desk, swivel chair, bookcase, filing 
case, side chair. 

Teachers’ desks and swivel chairs. 

Students’ desks—8 rows—32 desks. 

1 row of adjustables to each 
room. 


bk RD bet et et et st Dt et OD 


Visitors’ chairs. 
Library chairs. 
Library tables. 
Laboratory furniture. 
Manual training and domestic science equip- 
ment. 
Benches and machinery. 
Tools. 
Waste baskets. 
Waste paper baler. 
Auditorium furniture. 
Gymnasium equipment. 
Mirrors. 
Stone jars and tile for umbrella racks. 
Sanitary couches for rest rooms. 


Of course the only variation in the above 
schedule for a grade school building would be 
in the elimination of the obviously high school 
items and the addition of kindergarten tables 
and chairs, sand tables, ete. In this connection, 
it is now becoming customary to provide the 
kindergartners with separate entrances, play- 
grounds, toilet facilities, ete. 

Gymnasium Layout. 

The boys’ gymnasium room, bars and other 
heavy apparatus are an obstruction when a 
large room is needed for games and class drills. 
The drum for a striking bag becomes a nuisance. 
Use one room for showers and toilets and leave 
another small room for a special exercise room 
where bar work, boxing, wrestling and the like 
can be done by the few who want to do it w:th- 
out being in the way of the large number who 
do other things and constantly distract them. 

Allow one closet for every fifteen girls and one 
closet for every 25 boys and one urinal for every 
fifteen boys. 

Drinking fountains, four bubblers on each 
floor of a 500 pupil building. 

Fire Escapes. 

In dealing with the question of safety the 
writer has come to the following positive con- 
clusions: 

Have no three-story school buildings except 
those which are of fireproof construction. 

Provide all two-story buildings which are not 
fireproof with adequate fire escapes and sprink 
ler systems. Where cannot touch 
rooms with one escape leave an opening between 
the rooms so that in case of fire the pupils can 
pass thru’ into the room which is connected 
with the fire escape. 

In smaller buildings have one fire escape on 
either side of the building. Arrange all exits 
so that there is no possibility of the pupils 
getting trapped. Equip all outside doors with 
anti-panic latches so there is no possibility of 
the doors being locked from the inside. As the 
pupils crowd against them they open automati- 
cally. Be careful to provide more than one exit 
so that if one exit should be cut off by fire or 
smoke pupils could go in the opposite direction. 

Fireproof all boiler rooms and equip the base- 
ments of buildings which are not fireproof with 
sprinkler systems. Use only steel fire escapes, 
the construction of which must be in accord- 
ance with the building code of the state. Make 
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Tabulation of Bids 


9S ee School 


Firm 
Name 
Brown & Co.... 
James Black 


Certified 
check 


Bid 


it a point to have all windows unlocked during 
the day and in good working condition. 

In connection with the question of fixe pro- 
tect.on, the writer would like to see a silo-style 
of water storage tank used in connection with 
school buildings, into which the rain 
from the roof would drain. This would not only 
afford an auxiliary water supply to the city wa- 
ter system in fire, but could be 
nected up w.th the school boilers. There can 
be little doubt that the use of this soft water 
would prevent considerable of the trouble from 
boiler scale, ete., which is prevalent where the 
usual city water supply is used. It would also 
relieve the situation which frequently occurs 
during heavy rain storms whereby the sewers 
into which rain spouts drain are inadequate to 
carry off the water and basements and some- 
times even first-floor classrooms are flooded, put 
out of commission and otherwise considerably 
damaged. 

Business Administration. 

After the building plans are completed and 
the board of education is ready to ask for bids 
it is advisable: to keep a list. of all contractors 
which have been furnished with plans from 
which a schedule of prospective bidders can be 
drawn up as per skeleton’ form given below, 
showing the names and division of the work 
they will bid on, general 


water 


case of con- 


contract, electrical 


General Contract Date.... 
(A) (B) (C) 
Extra Extra Alternate Remarks 
excavating ‘foundations roof 


work, heating system, etc. Each board or com 
mittee member present at the opening of bids 
can be furnished with a copy of ths form and 
as the bids are opened the amounts can be en 
tered expeditiously and accurately, without the 
confusion and loss of time usually accompany- 
ing such operations. It might be said at this 
time that the time honored procedure of letting 
the contract to the responsible bidder 
has now come to its own aga:n, as the much 
heralded and short-lived 
itself to be unsatisfactory and ruinous 
to owner and contractor alike. Care should be 
taken that the date for awarding of contracts 
does not oceur on a holiday as this would in 
validate them in most states. 


lowest 
“cost plus” plan has 
shown 


The use of the following form for inviting 
bids on school building work is recommended 
as it effects a uniform style of advertisement 
and at the same time copies of the form can 
be filled out and mailed to the usual list of con- 
tractors. 

The the 
for contract work will be found of general as- 


use of Form of Proposal, Fig. 3, 
sistance and preferable to the policy of allow- 
ing contractors to bid by letter, using their own 
phraseology relative to the plans and specifica- 
tions and possibly altering or qualifying the 
terms, 


Storm Refuge for Country School 


Cyclone cellars are not uncommon equipment 
for rural schools in various parts of the coun 
try—particularly in regions between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Rockies where severe wind 
storms are more or less a matter of compara- 
tively frequent occurrence. As a rule these 
refuge caves, or “’fraid holes” as they are 
called in Oklahoma, are placed in the yard— 
perhaps 50 or 100 feet from the schoolhouse. 
This makes it for the teacher and 
scholars to leave the shelter of the schoolhouse 
in order to seek the shelter of the storm cellar. 
A rural school not far from Mendota, Il., de- 
vised an improvement upon this plan and made 
it possible for scholars and teacher to pass di- 
rectly from one to the other without exposure 
in any way. 


necessary 


This storm cellar connects with the cloakroom 
of the schoolhouse by means of a flight of steps 
There is 


The underground refuge 


reached thru a trap door in the floor. 
no other 
measures six feet high in the center, five feet 


wide and ten feet long. 


entrance. 


As the school is a small 
one there is plenty of room in the cellar for 
everyone. Floor, arched roof 


Provision is made for venti 


walls and are 
made of concrete. 
lation. Some years ago a tornado passed thru 
this section, struck a country school only a mile 
or two from the killing the 
teacher and two or three of the scholars. This 
tragedy supplied the “urge” for constructing the 


storin cellar shown in the illustration. 


one indicated, 
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CONCRETE STORM REFUGE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


NOTE BREATHING PIPE. 
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NORTH HILL SCHOOL, 
Henry C. Eckland & Co., 


BURLINGTON, 
Architects, 


IOWA. 
Moline, Ill. 


THREE TYPICAL IOWA SCHOOLS 


The whole problem of schoolhouse planning 
centers around the form of school organization 
which the building is to serve. The lack of 
appreciation of this fact and the inability to in 
terpret properly the means whereby a particular 
form of organization may be best served is re 
spons.ble for the inconvenient interior arrange 
ment and the prodigal amount of waste space 
which characterize a great many school build 
ings. In this age with its,increased cost of 
construction, it is important that everything 
unnecessary and useless be eliminated, but it is 
equally essential, with the larger demand made 
upon the schools, that those things which pro- 
mote in a definite way the intellectual, physical, 
social and moral welfare of the people who come 
within the influence of the school be adequately 
and properly taken care of. 

Local will largely determine the 
extent to which a community will go in meeting 
the requ rements of a modern education. Any 
class of school may be conventional, that is to 


sentiment 


say, meet the demands for regular academic in 
struction, provide an administrative office and 
a library, and have modern sanitary appoint 
ments; or it may be departmental, in which 
case it would have the same features, but in ad 
dition it would provide for the teaching of home 
economics and industrial work, as well as afford 
facilities for healthful development, recreation 
social gatherings and public meetings. To this 
latter type belong the North Hill Grade School 
at Burlington, the h'gh and grade school build 
ing at Ainsworth and the high school building 


at Columbus Junction. 
North Hill Grade School at Burlington. 
The North Hill School building 


is designed to meet the modern demands of an 
elementary school. 


Burlington 


the kindergarten to 
the highest grade, for which provision is made, 
there are rooms for study, work, and play. No 


From 


Samuel A. Challman, St. Paul, Minn. 


feature has been omitted which might in any 
way promote the wholesome development of the 
children for whom the school is designed. 

The plan is unique in several ways. It is made 
up of 22 units. These are in a 
doubled halved. The classroom 
with its adjoining wardrobes and its two indi- 
vidual toilets form the basie unit. The ward- 
robes and toilets are all provided with windows 
to the outside or to three light wells, each five 
feet by eight feet. 


few. instances 


and in a few 


The wardrobes are easy of 
access and each one has two cased openings, 
so as to prevent the possibility of congestion. 
The entrance to each toilet is inconspicuously 
located at the further end of the wardrobe. 

In distributing the space the classrooms are 
assigned ten units, 
and the 


the industrial subjects six 


one-half, auditorium-gymnasium 


two 





and one-half, the mechanical equipment one and 
one-half, the library and the teachers’ room 
one, and the principal’s office one-half. 

The main corr-dor runs thru the long axis 
of the building and is twelve feet wide. Two 
stairways, one at each end, provide ample means 
of ingress and egress. The auditorium-gymna- 
sium, located on the first floor, may be enlarged 
by almost 700 square feet of corridor floor area, 
being separated from the corridor by a rolling 
partition. 

The building is 123 feet, 7 inches, 85 feet, 
3 inches, and is substantially constructed of 
brick with terra cotta trimmings. All interior 
partit'ons are either brick or concrete and floors 
are re-inforced concrete. 


The building is equipped with steam heat, 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, AINSWORTH, IOWA. 
Hy. C. Eckland & Co., Architects, Moline, Ill. 


The building is compact and convenient. The either from the south or the east entrance. On 

















thruout with electricity. 


The Ainsworth School. 

The Ainsworth school building provides for 
180 grade pupils and a hundred high school 
pupils. It is 85 feet, 4 inches, by 66 feet, 2 
inches. As may be noted, by looking over the 
illustrations, this building is practically three 
stories high, since the basement floor is but 
three feet below grade. 


grade entrances are to the south and to the east, 
wh-ch points of the compass should for climatic 
reasons always be given the preference. From 
the south entrance a stairway leads directly to 
the gymnasium floor. The gymnasium is 63 feet, 
4 inches long, 34 feet, 9 inches wide, and 18 
feet high.” Boys’ and girls’ locker and shower 
rooms are on the same level as the gymnasium 
floor. The spectators’ balcony may be reached 


the same level as this balcony are the rooms 
for domestic science and manual training. The 
boiler and fuel rooms adjoin the building in the 
rear and are wholly below grade. 

The first floor contains five grade rooms, two 
toilet rooms, and a teachers’ rest room. Each 
grade room is provided with a wardrobe divided 
into three compartments. The wardrobe is 11 
feet by 2 feet 4 inches. 























The second floor is arranged for high sehoo!] 
work. The high school study room is 53 feet 
by 24 teet, exclusive of the stage. By the use 
of rolling partitions between the study room 
and the corridor and also between study room 


and the recitation room immediate ly adjoinit 


672 square feet ol floor area mav be added to 
this room, when it is found necessary to pro 
vide added seating space, There are also three 


recitation rooms, one laboratory and two toilets 
on this floor. A principal’s office is lecated on 
the landing between the first and second floors 
and a small room for books and supplies an 


the landine above the second floor 


The Columbus Junction High School. 
The Columbus Junction High School was 
built during 1918. It is a brick building with 
stone coping, simple in outline but pleasing in 


appearance, 
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COLUMBUS JUNCTION, LOWA, HIGH SCHOOL 
Hy. C. Eckland & Co., Architects, Moline, Ill 


The high school curriculum has been given The division of space in this building consti- 
eareful consideration in the planning of the tutes an interesting study. The gymnasium, 


building. A large 


on the second flo 


study room has been provided lockers, showers, and storage occupy 4,729 
vv. Nine recitation rooms for square feet of floor area, or about 11.5. per cent 


academic work are located on the first and sec of the total floor area. The auditorium, stage 
ond floors wo well dimensioned laboratories and baleony take up 4,710 square feet or al- 
for agriculture, physies and other sciences are most 11.5 per cent. The academic recitation 
provided with a leeture room between them. rooms and the study room are given 6,248 square 
Manual training and home economies have leet, cr a trifle more than 15.2 per cent. The 
been given generous space on the ground floor. iaboratories have 1,889 square feet, or approxi- 
Health promotion has been accorded due recog mately 4.6 per cent. Home economies is ac- 


nition by a @vmn 


munity center ac 


asium 45 feet by 70 feet. Com- corded 2,374 square feet or almost 5.8 per cent. 


tivities have been recognized Manual training is given 1,372 square feet, or 


by an auditorium seating approximately 550 — silghtly more than 3.3 per cent. The library is 


people A lara 


library room is conveniently assigned 776 square feet or a little less than .2 


located on the first floor. The offices of the of one per cent. The total amount of floor area 


city Supe rintendent and the high school prin- devoted to instruction, as above outlined, con- 
cipal are also. located on the first floor on either stitutes 53 per cent of the total floor area of the 
side of the main entrance. building. The remainder of the space is given 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 
Hy. C. Eckland & Co Architect Moline, Ill 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA. 
Hy. C. Eckland & Co., Architects, Moline, Il 
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N. E. A. EFFICIENCY SCALE APPLIED TO THE 
NORTH HILL SCHOOL, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
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N. E. A. EFFICIENCY SCALE APPLIED TO THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA. 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, AINSWORTH, IOWA. 


tc corridors, stairs, offices, toilets, lunch rooms, 
heating and ventilation. 
Efficiency Standard. 

Applying to these buildings the scale of the 
N. E. A. Committee on Standardization of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction, all 
three of them give very satisfactory results. In 
all of them the space devoted to instruction is 
over and above the required standard. In the 


diagrams given, the standards are indicated by 
the light lines and the actual space in the build- 
ing to which the scale has been applied is shown 
by the heavy dark lines. 


Warfield Webb, Cincinnati, O. 


If every precaution is taken to bring about the 
highest possible hygiene in the rural school it 
will demand intelligent action and at least some 
cash outlay. The subject is of so much import- 
ance to every resident that the entire community 
should become vitally interested to see that the 
plans are made and carried out that wiil insure 
an adequate result. The status of every school 
should be looked into with care. The matter de- 
serves the very highest consideration, for the 
results of this make possible either healthy and 
robust children, or the contrary. The additional 
expense must be viewed as an economical one, 
and every dollar that has been expended for the 
uplift of the rural school is a benefit that is 
priceless. 

Obtaining data from boards of health, from 
sanitarians, and from those who are now giving 
this topic special study, should be deemed of 
the highest importance. Every phase of the ques- 
tion should be studied with care, and the results 
of each step forward noted. The welfare of each 
child should be looked into as an important part 
of the uplift, and the good that is made possible 
in this way taken as a criterion as to what is 
possible with intelligent cooperation and effort. 

When the entire subject of rural or country 
school betterment is taken up, we can see with 
only a minimum amount of thought and with 
only a little effort that it is possible to do a great 
deal, and that it is an important matter for our 
deeper consideration. The actual work that is 
accomplished by the child who is not handi- 
capped by insanitary surroundings, and whose 
physical welfare has been looked adter with in- 
telligence, is far greater and the results of this 
action is such that it will cause general approval 
where there has been a sufficient test made, and 
the subject given that share of treatment that it 
properly demands. 

Disease Prevention. 

The question of the welfare of the children Is 
one of the most essential of all matters in con- 
nection with school work. While this view is a 
comparatively new one, it is now being viewed 
as of the very highest importance. The several 
fundamentals that are of such moment to make 
this possible pertains to the topics of location, 
buildings, ventilation, heating, sewerage, drink- 
ing water, location and character of the toilets, 
and the lighting of the buildings. All of these 
have more or less to do with the welfare of the 
children but they do not comprise the total, as 
there must be censideration given the subjects 


of disease prevention, care of the body and treat 
ment of such ailments as might affect the chil 
dren. 

It used to be looked upon as a matter that was 
entirely foreign to the school to look after the 
physical welfare of the child. This was a topic 
that was left to the home and where this was 
neglected, there was nothing done to counteract 
this distress. The reformation that has been 
brought about in the past few years, very much 
more notably in the city schools than in the coun 
try institutions, has been of material benefit and 
this is why the theme should be given wider con 
sideration by the rural school authorities. Of 
course the matter lies in the hands of the resi 
dents themselves to a degree, as they are the un 
derlying causes, electing the school boards or trus 
tees, and paying the taxes for the building and 
maintenance of the schools. 

In some states there are now building laws 
that make the matter of school structures vital, 
in that there must be certain plans and restric- 
tions adhered to that will insure a first class 
building. This is one topic that should be 
deemed of the very highest significance to every 
rural resident. The education of his children is 
important, and the sustaining of their health is 
also to be viewed as of the very highest value 
too. 

If the building is poorly constructed, or if the 
building is old or of poor type, there is a serious 
handicap that will do much to counteract the 
other benefits that are sought by the reformers 
in this way. The school byilding should be of 
the best. If a community can afford to build 
good public institution of other kinds for the 
benefit of its residents, why not the school build 
ing of the good type and the upkeep of the same 
in accordance with this same idea? The building 
should be located preferably on ground that will 
permit of good drainage, in this way removing 
the danger of pollution from bad drainage 

Light and Ventilation. 

Then there is the type of structure itself that 
will be looked upon as necessarily hygienic. The 
rooms shvould be built so as to permit ample 
daylight, and at the same time to make possible 
proper ventilation. The more sunshine that is 
possible in the room, the less danger there is 
from disease germs. However, the light should 
enter so as to fall on the left shoulder of the 
children. Too much light, or light that falls 
directly on the face of the children is harmful, 
and should never be permitted. Light and venti- 









































lation are both essential, but they must also be 
admitted in an intelligent manner. 


Proper heating is also essential. The cold 
months should find the schoolrooms well, but 
not overly heated. Too much heat is worse than 
not enough. Even in the cold weather there 
should be outside air admitted to the school 
rooms at certain times of the day. The drink- 
ing water is another essential element that must 
be given the highest measure of attention. The 
common drinking cup has been discarded by the 
sanitary schools, even in the country communi- 
ties. The drinking fountain where possible 
should be given its place in the school with other 
reforms for health. The location of the toilets 
is vital. There is a danger here that may not 
always be viewed as of material moment, but 
it is and its direct evil effects are sure to become 
a menace of the worst type where not given con- 
sideration. 

There are supposed to be at least three-fourths 
of the school children in some manner .affected 
by disease or some ailment that is more or less 
serious. The treatment of these disorders has 
now become cne of the elements in the work of 
the school. If it is wise and beneficial for the 
city school authorities to adopt measures that will 
curtail and minimize this condition, is it not also 
of moment for the rural school boards to look 
into the matter too? The topic is one that de- 
mands care. It is one that calls for intelligent 
cooperation by the residents. There is necessary 
the services of physicians and nurses, and the 
proper conduct of the elements that will bring 
about something tangible. 

The latter is now deemed a vital part of the 
school plan. Where the matter of examination 
and treatment is undertaken by an _ inexperi- 
enced person, the results cannot be other than 
unsatisfactory, and this is the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the graduated physician and 
1urse so that the work will be done with care 
and intelligence. The rural school may not be 
able to employ these workers, as_ individual 
schools, but there should be a plan made whereby 
the services of such individuals can be divided up 
between a number of schools in a given district 
or section, the cost to be divided amoug the 
several secticns included. This will make possi- 
ble the desired ends and keep the cost within 
reason, 

Pure Water Supply. 

This is only one of the means for the removal 
of the dangers that are surrounding so many 
of our school children today. The sad neglect 
in the average rural school can be traced to sev- 
eral causes that can and should be removed as 
quickly as possible. Making plans for improved 
health are not possible to realize until the wa- 
ter supply has been placed above the least 
suspicion. This covers the location of the well, 
where there is not a water supply, and the toilet, 
the common privy, where there are not sewerage 
facilities in the town. It has been customary in 
many localities to build a cesspool for the dis- 
posal of the excrement and the waste. ‘This, 
many times, in the minds of the people of the 
outlying districts, will remove the danger of 
caring for the sewage in a practical way. This 
is a serious error and a source of the most ma- 
lignant danger. The cesspool does not dispose 
of the sewage. It simply contains a portion of 
it and permits it to become a greater source 
of danger. Cesspools are monsters creating the 
dangers that bring about real detriments to life 
and are a menace to health. 


It does not matter how securely we build a 
cesspool, or how carefully it is constructed, there 
is not possible the disposal of the sewage thru 
this method. It is a greater menace than 
if it had never been built at all. There 
is a simple means of sewage disposal for sec- 
tions that are not fitted with a regular sewage 
disposal plant. This is made possible by the 
construction of the septic tank, and the removal 
of the residue from this, so that there will be 
no harmful effects from the proper disposition of 
the wastes. The building of the septic tank 
should not be undertaken by one who does not 
grasp the importance of the plan. There are 
now in use several of these country sewage dis- 
posal systems and there is ample testimony to 
prove their value to the community using such 
a system, and the rural school has special need 
for the consideration of this idea for health. 

A properly constructed system of sewage dis- 
posal consists of filtration, oxidation and nitrifica- 
tion. The matter is really the work of nature as- 
sisted by the plans and processes that have been 
evolved by man for this work. The sewage is 
carried directly to the septic tank and deposited 
therein. This is an enclosed receptacle and in it 
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the germs are permitted to consume the waste, 
and in this way the same is simply liquified. From 
the tank it must pass on to a nitrification bed 
being composed of large gravel, in most in- 
stances, where it becomes purified. Then the 
liquid, now harmless, is disposed of into some 
distant stream or permitted to run off the soil. 
It has been despoiled of its poisonous germs and 
it is not possible to contaminate any water with 
which it might come in contact. 
Location of Buildings. 

The location of the school building should be 
preferably on a slope ora hill. The closet should 
be so placed as to remove the danger of water 
pollution to the well water. This is not possible 
unless the subject is given care in the matter 
of location. Instances have been known of water 
being poisoned as far as half a mile distant from 
the seat of the trouble. Typhoid, diphtheria 
and many other diseases can be traced to this 
in a direct way. This is a subject for serious 
consideration. 

The above is a serious matter, but the ques- 
tions are for the consideration of the teachers, 
for they are the real safeguards of the children. 
They should be made to see the important part 
they are playing, and to note the conditions of the 
schools and the children. Screened windows are 
now important. Flies are dangerous. They are 
disease breeders. Garbage should be kept away 
from the school. The location of the building it- 
self, as is now made compulsory in some states, 
should be far removed from any stable, plant or 
other structure that will make possible the con- 
tamination of the school from a sanitary point of 
view. These places often breed disease germs and 
these are carried to the school by flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects. The location of the building 
therefore should be given this added attention. 


The care that the teacher bestows on the chil- 
dren under her care can be a material help. The 
eyes of the children are not infrequently the 
causes for listlessness and inactivity on the part 
of the child. There are other causes too; adenoids 
and diseased tonsils are bound to prove a serious 
obstacle to the advancement of the child. Eyes 
should be cared for and there is demanded here 
the greater exercise of judgment in the lighting 
systems of the schools. The part that the prop- 
erly conducted rural school now can and should 
play in.the development of the child is becom- 
ing a very much wider consideration for the 
thinking public. 


The expenditure of cash in this way is not 
other than a most helpful move. The building 
and the conduct of the country school should 
have a larger measure of attention in all com- 
munities. The future men and women of the 
country depend upon good health. This is not 
possible where conditions are permitted to 
exist in the school or in the home that are con- 
trary to sanitary ideas. There is demanded here 
an intelligent consideration of the matter. The 
education of the child is essential in order that 
the men and women of the coming generations 
will be able to do their work well. The only way 
to bring this into existence is to make the rural, 
no less than the city school, an ideal place in 
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the matter of sanitation. This is not to be real- 
ized without the handling of this matter in an 
intelligent manner. The services of the medical 
profession are demanded to make any real head- 
way. With this view and without this help there 
can be little hoped for or accomplished. There 
are sO many things dependent upon the realiza- 
tion of this hope that no time or money should 
be lost in bringing this to an early realization. 


WHERE SHALL THE BEGINNER BEGIN? 

Superintendent T. J. Knapp of Highland Park, 
Michigan, answers the above questicn as follows: 

Your editorial in the October number entitled 
“Where Shall the Beginner Begin” is suggestive 
and sympathetic. The question, however, as you 
interpret it, is somewhat rhetorical, and I hope 
you will pardon me if I suggest that there is a 
possibility of even a better answer than you have 
made. This answer, however, I am willing to ad- 
mit is ideal while yours is practical, more prac- 
tical at present. 

“T believe it is a costly mistake to allow ‘begin- 
ners to begin,’ when it could be so easily pro- 
vided that they should have some experience un- 
der official supervision during their required 
training course. I am anxious for the day when 
young teachers will be required after leaving 
training school to go out into selected towns and 
study under and teach under selected teachers for 
five to ten months, all this being done before 
they may receive their certificate. 

“In this way the training institutions could 
see to it that when the teachers are actually pre- 
pared they will not be completely inexperienced. 
This process would also have the additional ad- 
vantage of eliminating the weaker ones, or at 
least requiring them to take a longer period of - 
such practice teaching or cadet teaching until 
they should satisfy the standard. The above is 
no new idea, as you know, and some form of it 
is in effect in certain states. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Eugene A. Niffenecker has been appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search for the New York City board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Niffenecker is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and was formerly 
assistant director of the department. 


Prof. Ralph E. Hill, instructor in mathematics 
at the Louisville, Ky., male high school for fifteen 
years, has resigned to become superintendent of 
schools at Somerset, Ky. It is understood that 
he will receive $4,000 a year in his new office. 

Mr. John Hammill of Britt, Ia., is a candidate 
of the Republican party for the lieutenant gover- 
norship of the state. Mr. Hammill has been an 
enthusiastic friend of education and ‘has done 
considerable work in the direction of constructive 
educational legislation. He was a member of 
the famous Iowa Better Schools Commission. 

Mr. E. E. Lewis, for several years associate 
professor of education in the State University of 
Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Rockford, Ill, at a salary of $6,000. Mr. 
Lewis will be assisted by Mr. J. C. McGlade, for- 
merly of Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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EDITORIAL 


STOP THE CRY OF ‘ALARM. 

The crisis which was predicted for the schools 
of the nation a year ago did not materialize. 
The teacher shortage never became general or 
acute. Those who championed.the cause of the 
teacher for higher salaries—and that cause was 
a just one—were needlessly solicitous and nerv- 
ous. The actual and probable shortage was 
magnified. The alarm was sounded altogether 
too loudly. 

The schools are running as usual. No city 
has, since the fall opening of schools, reported 
an acute shortage of teachers. In fact, in a 
number of cities the substitute list is as large, 
if not larger, than usual. 

The question then may well be asked, is there 
really a teacher shortage in the United States? 
Yes, there is. There has always been a shortage 
of teachers—of good teachers—since the day 
that the American school system was founded. 
And there always will be a shortage of real 
teachers. 

A number of states report that the shortage 
is confined to the more remote rural districts. 
The schools which have in the past been teach- 
erless have usually been those located in inac- 
cessible or sparsely populated areas. Unques- 
tionably the number of closed schools is greater 
than it has ever been before. 

This is regrettable. To deprive even one sin- 
gle child of the blessings of an education is re- 
grettable, and efforts should never be relaxed 
to find the means for righting the wrong that 
is here inflicted. 

The point to be made here, however, is that 
there may be other conditions, besides the salary 
question, that may render schoolhouses teacher- 
less. There are school districts so remote from 
anywhere, and so barren and desolate, that no 
teacher, regardless of what compensation might 
be offered, would for a moment consider the ac- 
ceptance of a position. 

In arriving at a status the shortage may, if 
we deal with qualified teachers only, run into 
very high figures. While several hundred rura} 
schools may be closed for the want of teachers, 
the claim that there is still a shortage of a 
hundred thousand teachers and over, may be 
seriously questioned. If it can be shown that 
a hundred thousand teachers, now teaching in 
the American public schools, are unfit then the 
shortage claim may be plausible. 

But, let us not run to extreme. To hold that 
a large fraction of the country’s teaching forces 
is incompetent is hardly reasonable. To urge 
this claim as an argument for higher salaries 
is untenable unless it carries with it the thought 
that the ultimate aim is one of higher standards. 

To be sure, the American teacher should be 
adequately compensated. We go so far as to 
hold that the law of supply and demand should 
here be eliminated and that the teacher should 
be compensated in keeping with the dignity of 
her office and the value of her services to the 
nation. That would place salaries high above 
the bargain counter system of the past and 
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make for standards that are worth while. 

But, for the present let the alarmist cease his 
cry, and let us express some confidence in the 
authorities to work out the destinies of the 
schools in the light of public sentiment and 
their own loyalty to the cause entrusted to them. 


WHERE SHALL THE LINE BE DRAWN? 

It happens, sometimes, that school board ac- 
tion encroaches upon the domain of the purely 
professional. Where the professional involves 
the element of finance, or rather where it de- 
pends upon the financial ability of the school 
system, the board must determine the extent 
to which certain activities can consistently be 
engaged in. 

The board must provide the means thru which 
the professional activities are carried. These 
must always be measured in the light of local 
conditions and in observance of the limitations 
which financial considerations may impose. 

Where, however, these conditions and con- 
siderations do not come into play the judgment 
of the professional factors, in purely profes- 
sional problems, must prevail. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education cites a 
cease where a conflict has arisen between a school 
board and the teaching forces which brings the 
relative rights and prerogatives of the two into 
sharp contrast. It says: 

Here is the Fort Atkinson story: “Last June, 
when the schools closed, the marks in some sub- 
jects reported by different teachers on a certain 
seventh grade departmental pupil were below 
In fact, this 
was the second year the pupil had failed to 


the required standard for passing. 


make the required grades in these subjects. 

“On the opening of the school this fall, 
whether or not for the purpose of ‘taking care’ 
of this one pupil it is impossible to say, the 
school board passed a rule to the effect that no 
pupil should be retained in any subject in any 
one grade for more than two years. 

“To this the superintendent and teachers de- 
murred. They were willing that the pupil should 
take advanced work in _ the 
subjects, but not in the ‘failed’ subjects. 


completed 
Then 
followed the very fair request of the parent that 
the rule be not applied to his child, and it was 
taken for granted that the ‘affair’ was ended. 
“But not so. On October 4th Superintendent 
Miles was called to a meeting of the board and 
presented with a statement to sign. This state- 
ment, it is said, involved the stand of the teach- 
ers on the question at issue, and he refused. 
An attempt to have the teachers who were in- 
volved in the markings of this particular pupil 
sign the same statement also met with failure. 
“On the following day, Superintendent Miles 
received a letter from the board asking for his 
Miles did not resign.” 
Judging from the bare facts, as outlined 


resignation ! 


above, the school board has gone beyond its own 
province in lowering the standards of the 
At the same time it has weakened that 


disciplinary impuise with which pupils must be 


schools. 


impressed. 

If the professional facts are wrong in their 
eontention, namely that the standards adhered 
to are too severe, then these standards must be 
submitted to expert tests. And until these tests 
are made and established it is premature to re- 
sort to harsh measures. 


ELIGIBILITY TO THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

There is a common agreement that the char- 
acter and ability of the school board is an es- 
sential to the efficiency and success of the 
schools. At any rate, no school board can be 
deemed qualified to serve as such that does not 
provide conditions which make good schools a 
possibility. 





Periodically, however, there arises some 
genius who knows exactly the kind and quality 
of men and women that should be permitted 
to serve on school boards. He is always equipped 
with a formula. The president must be a well 
known educator, the rest of the personnel must 
include a physician, a lawyer, an architect and 
a banker, and the general citizenship, of course, 
must be excluded. 

These theoretical builders of school boards 
omit one important factor, namely that the pub- 
lic schools, as exemplified in this country, are 
a democratic institution, and that the spirit of 
democracy must find expression in the admin- 
istrative as well as in the purely educational 
branches of the American public school system. 

Hence, school boards must be representative 
of the people, and while it is desirable that their 
personnel represent the better impulse and 
aspirations.of their communities, they cannot 
consistently become class institutions. 

A school board, representative of the best citi- 
zenship in the community, will bring to its de- 
liberations the best experience and knowledge 
which the professional men can offer. The 
purely professional labors of the school system 
are delegated to the superintendent and _ his 
forces. As for the legal and technical phases 
of school administrative activity the modern 
school board always knows when and where to 
look for the special talent that may be required. 

Men and women of character, of fitness and 
of loyalty to the cause of popular education, re- 
gardless of their vocation in life, are always 
eligible to school board honors and usually capa- 
ble of rendering the service demanded of them. 


TIMELY SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING. 

The slump which has seized the building 
trades has in a marked degree found expression 
in the field of schoolhouse construction. The 
school authorities, as judicious business men, 
have deferred the construction of schoolhouses 
awaiting a reduction in the cost of labor and 
material. 

The conditions now point to a certain fall in 
prices and while nothing of a marked character 
has come to the surface the indications are that 
by spring some changes will be at hand. 

The prediction is now made, while the cost 
of construction has been unduly high, that with 
the return to normal conditions a shortage in 
architects and draftsmen will manifest itself. 
Whatever may be the facts here it remains that 
the school authorities are not likely to engage 
in schoolhouse construction until a decided re- 
duction in cost is at hand, and until contractors 
can give assurance that they can complete the 
jobs they undertake at the prices bargained for. 

The only comment that can be made here is 
that the actual pressure for schoolroom must de- 
termine the expediency of building immediately 
at a higher cost, or deferring until such time 
when better terms may be secured. 

The wisdom, however, of planning in advance 
on schoolhouse needs cannot be disputed. 
Whether you build next year or the year after, 
if your schoolroom shortage is becoming mani- 
fest it is not too early to begin a study in mod- 
ern schoolhouse planning. 


HEARINGS ON SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 

One of the privileges of American citizenship 
is to express one’s mind freely on the conduct 
of the public schools and to propose innovations, 
corrections and improvement. Boards of edu 
cation and lewislative bodies, dealing with edu 
cational problems or with questions relating to 
school taxation and school administration, are 
frequently called upon to listen to citizens who 
have conceived positive convictions regarding 
them. 
welfare testifies to « wholesome interest. 


The use of this privilege in the publie 


























The public has a right to be heard, and the 
authorities that have a determining voice in 
educational affairs are in duty bound to give a 
respectful hearing to all who come before them 
in a proper spirit and with something worthy 
of consideration. 

Public hearings, however, frequently result in 
friction or misunderstandings because the sense 
of proportion or fitness has been violated by one 
or the other of the interested parties. The peti- 
tioner may be inclined to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of his or her project, or may under- 
estimate the difficulties which beset the deter- 
mining body in carrying out proposed recom- 
mendations. Sometimes the petitioner is tire- 
some, irritating and unreasonable. 

Equally true is it that men who sit on boards 
and committees in judgment on the suggestions 
and recommendations presented fail at times 
in a proper conception of their own function. 
There is the member whose mind is closed 
against the petitioner, who delights in badgering 
the speakers and subjecting them to embarras- 
sing and exacting questions. Such a member 
is no longer open-minded or fit to sit in a ju- 
dicial capacity. The collective body consti- 
tutes the Caesar to whom the appeal is made. It 
must for the time being, at least, maintain an 
impartial attitude. 

The Public Edueation Association of New 
York complains bitterly over the treatment ac- 
corded its representatives by the Board of Esti 
mates of that city. It says: “It is hard to piec- 
ture in words the sneering and uncouth spirit 
in which these hearings are conducted.” This 
may be a vindictive statement and the outcome 
of an overzealous attitude on the part of the 
petitioners on the one hand, or an undisguised 
prejudice on the part of the Caesars on the 
other. 1 

But, whether the petitioner is unreasonable, 
or not, it remains for the judges in all hearings 
to be patient, open-minded and just. American 
fair play is always in order. 


BONUS OR FLAT INCREASE 

In finding a way to meet the clamour tor 
higher pay on the part of teachers the school 
boards have not been of one mind as to the ex 
pediency of bonuses, a flat increase in salaries, 
or an equitable revision of the salary schedules. 

Nor have the teachers themselves been en 
tirely clear as to the best means of reaching ad 
justments. In some cit’es the teachers have 
petitioned for bonuses while in others they have 
asked for 


time opposing the bonus system. 


a general salary raise, at the same 
Naturally, the 
prudent teacher will favor a regular salary in- 
crease as against a temporary bonus. 

While the school boards thruout the country 
have almost uniformly granted salary increases 
the bonus has in many instances taken the place 
of a flat increase. The business man on the 
school board knows, from the experience gained 
in his own business, that the bonus system has 
its advantages. It is entirely gauged upon the 
prosperity of his enterprise. It stimulates ef- 
ficiency and may be 
have declined. 


eliminated when profits 


The judicious school board member has rea 
soned that the living has 
prompted the increase in teachers’ salaries and 
that with a decided lowering in the cost of liv- 


higher cost of 


ing a decrease in salaries may at some future 
time be warranted. Thus, if the high cost of 
living is temporary only, the payment of bonuses 
could also meet a temporary situation. Bonuses 
are readily omitted when conditions warrant, 
while fixed salaries are not so easily reduced. 
On the whole, bonuses are temporary expedi- 
ents. only and have no place in the school em 


ployment service except to bridge over an ex 
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ceptional or abnormal situation. On the other 
hand the fixing of salaries must take into ac 
count normal as well as abnormal conditions 


and find an equitable mean between. 


STATE LEGISLATION TO THE FORE 
There has probably never been a time in the 
history of the nation when legislative changes 
in school laws were more imperative than now. 
The economic upheaval which has penetrated 
every activity has asserted itself with peculiar 
force in the field of school administration. A 
man may defer the buying of a hat or a coat 
but*he cannot defer the education of his child. 
The architect and builder may be idle but class- 
room space is required just the same. Private 
expenditures are controlled by individual author- 
ity while public expenditures are restricted by 
law. But, the schools of the nation, funds or no 
funds, law or no law, must go on just the same. 
If then, the maintenance of the schools re- 
quires more money, the several state laws must 
be so amended as to ensure a more adequate 
financial support. The forces now at work in- 
dicate that important changes in the school laws 
will be effected. 


additional 


These efforts are receiving an 
impetus thru the adverse ratings 
made by the Russell Sage Foundation. On the 
whole, these ratings have been accepted in a 
philosophic spirits but there is nevertheless a 
sincere disposition among educational leaders in 
all states to make a better showing in the future. 

The legislative changes will, no doubt, aim at 
two objectives. One will be a more liberal school 
support as well as a distribution of state aid on 
a more equitable basis. ‘The weak tax districts 
must be strengthened. 

The other will be directed towards compulsory 
school attendance. If the investment is to be 
enlarged the dividends must be proportionately 
increased. Non-attendance coupled with insuf- 
ficient support has led to low school standards 
which now prevail. 

It is reasonable to assume that the several 
state legislatures will rise to the situation and 
not only relieve the embarrassment to which 
many school boards are exposed, but make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the educational ad 
vancement of their commonwealths. 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER 

“Has she a good place to live while teaching 
in your district? Has she a comfortable room 
all to herself where she can live her own life, 
go to bed when she pleases, or read in comfort 
and quiet? Is she made welcome in the activi- 
ties of the community or is she an outeast? Can 
she have her company in a safe place at home, 
or must she meet her friends out in a buggy or 
automobile, or the dark lanes?’ These are the 
pertinent questions asked by “Successful Farm- 
ing.” 

“The country teacher is human. 
room and board. 


She pays for 
She wants some privacy. She 
is under no obligations to be baby tender, cook. 
dishwasher, housekeeper or nurse for the family 
she lives with. She is not paid for that. Sh« 
is paid little enough for her teaching. The 
wage of a servant girl is another matter The 
school district is not paying for a servant girl] 
for some family in the district. 

“The difficulty in securing a teacher for the 
country school will not be overcome entirely by 
paying a higher salary. If the teacher has to 
live where she is considered one of the family, 
has to sleep with members of the family, work 
as a member of the family, live as they live and 
go to bed to save heat and light, salary increase 
is little inducement. The servant girl and the 
hired man work for the family. They have to 
adapt their ways more to the family ways. The 
teacher is paying her way and is entitled to good 
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room and board and freedom to live as she 
wishes without being under obligations to the 
family that keeps her. That is the kind of free- 
dom she finds in the city, and her one ambition 
will be to get a city school if living conditions 
are not congenial in the country. 

“A teacherage is the solution. Let the teacher 
have a furnished cottage and live her own life 
if no one in the district will accept her as a real 
roomer and boarder entitled to what she pays for. 
The consolidated school with a teacherage is 
one step that will bring to the district capable 
teachers equal to those in the city schools. 
Teachers are human beings. Treat them as 
such.” 


THE LITTLE RED TEACHER 

The old time little red schoolhouse is giving 
way to the more modern consolidated school- 
house, built in brick or stone. Some states have 
cautiously ordered that the red color be sub- 
stituted for the gray. Red has assumed an omi- 
nous significance, 

But, who ever thought of the red teacher. 
And yet she exists. It is only by accident that 
one is occasionally discovered. The most dan- 
gerous reds in.this country all seek recognition 
for their doctrines. They teach them inces- 
santly. We are here, of course, concerned with 
the red teacher who finds his or her way into 
the public schools. 

Chicago has just discovered a teacher who re- 
fused to conduct armistice exercises because she 
did not believe in patriotism. She was promptly 
relieved of her job. 

As already stated in these columns, the re- 
actionary spirit which has taken hold of the 
world at large has, in spots at least, touched also 
the American school system. Those in adminis- 
trative charge of the schools have, however, re- 
mained calm and conservative. They have not 
been swayed by radical‘sm and have held firmly 
to the tenets of government under which the 
Republic was founded. 


Dr. Winship ridicules the Massachusetts sys- 
tem of education as a worship of polish and 
tradition at the expense of efficiency and pro- 
gress. Get busy doctor! 


Massachusetts is your 
home state. 


Claxton asks: 


worry ! 


“Will the people pay?’ Don’t 
They have acquired the habit. 

Miss Hogge, a Chicago principal, has asked 
the school board to provide boxing gloves for 
her boys. That’s all right, as long as Miss Hogge 
will remain the referee and champion boxer of 
her school. 

“Nothing is easier to criticise than our Amer- 
ican school system—and nothing gets more of 
it,” says the Greenville, 8. C., News. We might 
add that the school boards are the immediate 
recipients of the body blows. 

In the tobacco raising states some of the 
schools opened a month later to enable the chil- 
dren to work in the tobacco fields. Now the 
anti-tobacco agitator will have a real argument 
to stuff into the pipes of the smoker. 

A school seating manufacturer announces 
that his men are American citizens by birth and 
by adoption. The school desk coming out of 
their hands should carry a better impression to 
the American pupil than the prison made 
product. 

“What has strangled the normal schools?’ Dr. 
Winship wants to know. Well, doctor, we were 
not around when it happened. Perhaps, some 
innocent bystander can tell you. 


Haverhill, Mass,, proposes to look to the mid- 
dle west for a school superintendent. This notes 
an awakening on the part of the conservative 
East to look towards the progressive West. 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM UNITS OF THE SCHOOL AT GLENDALE, ARIZ. (See 


Area B in Plot Plan.) 


The Classroom Unit Plan of Buildings in Glendale, Arizona 


The plan was devised, as all school building 
plans should be, to meet the physical, social, 
and economic conditions of the locality in which 
it is situated. A brief summary of these con- 
ditions will assist the reader to evaluate the 
characteristic features of the plan. 

Glendale is situated in Salt River Valley, 
one of the largest and most successful irrigated 
sections in the United States. The sun shines 
every day in the year, and the temperature is 
seldom low enough to require artificial heating 
during the whole day. For a period of four or 
five months, enough heat is required to raise the 
temperature twenty to forty degrees early in the 
forenoon. unknown, and freezing 
weather occurs for only a few weeks. The av- 
erage rainfall is only about ten inches. The 


Snow is 




















PLAN OF CLASSROOM UNIT ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


Homer Davis, Superintendent of Schools 


sixteen sections of land comprising the school 
district are divided into small farming units. 
The town of about three thousand population 
furnishes only about fifty per cent of the school 
attendance, the other fifty per cent comes from 
typical country homes. 

These conditions have brought people from 
the “four corners of the earth’, some seeking 
fortune, others health. The educa 
tional ideals brought in are as varied as are 
those of the typical state teachers’ association. 
One of the biggest social problems confronting 
this community is the assimilation of these di 
versified types of population. It requires more 
than a mere passing interest in each other, it 


seeking 


requires at least one institution where all ar 
brought together about some common interest. 

The financing of a building program is usually 
considered a problem of some weight in an es- 
tablished community, but in one of this kind 
where the growth is both rapid and irregular, 
the difficulty of the problem is very much in 
creased. A little too much enthusiasm leads to 


foresight brings about crowded and unsatisfa 
tory conditions generally. 

To meet these conditions was the problem of 
the community some seven years ago when it 
entered upon a period of rapid growth and fre 
quent change of prevailing crop. The problem 
was solved by buying 23 acres of land adjoining 
the old school plant, so that the two might be 
used until the old was finally discarded; then 
laying this land off so that separate playground 
and building plot would be provided for each of 
the following groups, namely: kindergarten, pri 
mary, intermediate, upper grammar grades, and 
exceptional groups. 


Size of Classrooms. 
built 
from 25 to 30 feet apart. 


The classrooms are separately, being 
Kach is 24x30x12 
(inside measure), with an entrance room 6x24 
in size. Each room is lighted from the north 
side and has windows on the west side so that 
the room may be flooded with sunlight each day 
after the school is dismissed. The west light 


is eliminated by venetian blinds during schoo! 
























































too many rooms standing idle, while lack of hours. Vents and registers give ventilatio. 
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PLOT PLAN OF CLASSROOM UNIT SCHOOL, GLENDALE, ARIZ 


A—Anuditorium and Administration Building. B, C, D 


Classrooms. G, H—Toilets. E, F, K, I Playground 


J—Manual Arts and Domestic Arts 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


from at least three thru 


deep 
the size of the building and having openings on 


sides. An aperture 
the ceiling, opening into a chamber 30” 


all four sides, gives a constant current of air 
thru the room. 


In the front center of the 


group is an audi 
torium and administration building. The audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of a thousand, 
and has a large stage well equipped for all kinds 


of school plays as well as traveling troupes. The 
wings on either side furnish ample office, li 
brary, and storage room. The library was d 
signed to meet the needs of the school during 
school hours and those of the community when 
school is not in A teachers’ rest room 
and school nurse’s quarters are provided in this 


building also. 


session. 


The basement under the stage is 
used for heating plant, a furniture storeroom, 
and 
stage. 

The placed 
that the noise necessarily connected therewith 


for dressing rooms in connection with the 


practical-arts buildings are so 
will not be an annoyance to rooms engaged in 
academic work. Further, they are so designed 
that extensions might easily be made in order 
to include industrial arts when the community 
demands this extension. 

The playgrounds are so laid out that a grad- 
uation on basis of the child’s physical develop 
has 


heen donated and built for the primary group, 


ment is easily administered. Apparatus 


but for the other groups, open games are pro 


vided for the most part. Many shade trees hav: 
been planted in groves and on border lines. The 
measure of beauty to be attained by landscape 
gardenings is limited only by the demands of the 


community and the efficiency of the caretaker. 


Costs. 
The initial cost of the land was $450 per 
acre. This seemed high at the time, but now 


land about the town for some distance is sell 


ing for $1,000 per acre. The buildings are built 
of brick with 
The interior is plastered. 
pine finish are 
the buildings are 


a cement or pebble dash exterior 
Maple floors and hard 
other 
the cost 


used thruout. In words 
“B”, yet 
classroom unit has been only about 70 per cent 
of the cost of the 


the same time in 


class per 


multiroom buildings built at 
The cost 
of the auditorium and administration building 
when proportioned to the total number of class 
rooms will still leave the cost per classroom unit 


neighboring towns. 


helow the average cost in multiroom buildings. 


Advantages. 


idvantages of this pl i 


Che 


) AS 


may be summe 


follows : 


IY 


ul 
i 


UNITS OF THE SCHOOL AT GLENDALE, ARIZ. 


i. Every room is properly lighted from the 
left and north, with ample provision for flooding 
with sunlight, nature’s greatest germ destroyer. 

2. Adequate ventilation at all times without 
mechanical device is provided. It is not the 
purpose of this article to enter into this recent 
controversy on ventilation, but as was said in 
the beginning, the plan should be adapted to 
the local conditions, and here they surely indi- 
cate natural ventilation. 

4. Lessening the spread of contagious and in- 
fectious the best features. 
Kverything is exposed to sunlight, and children 
do not collect in hallways and corridors. Each 
room is a unit and in case of an epidemic may 
be treated as a unit. 


diseases is one of 


1. There is a decided lessening of the “fire” 
menace which most parents and teachers will 
appreciate. 

5. The freedom from the nerve-racking noise 
of adjoining and nearby rooms can be fully ap 
preciated only by those who have used the sys 
tem. 

6. Ample and well-graded playgrounds are 
prov ided. 
the new 
where the 
general public may share common entertainment 


7. A “community center’, where 


comer may be made welcome, and 


and information, is a very necessary item as in 
dicated above in the discussion of social eondi 
tions. 


(See 


Area B in Plot Plan.) 


8. Flexibility of the plan is probably the 
greatest economic advantage. <A centrally lo- 
cated school of 30 or 40 classrooms can be built 
as the needs arise. This insures a much better 
gradation than is secured by a smaller group. 
Then, when this maximum is reached the out- 
side sections of the district will be provided 
with rooms for the lower grades. Further, this 
plan can be easily adapted to the needs of the 
junior high school organization, which seems 
to be our next step forward in school adminis- 
tration. 

It is recognized by the writer that this system 
would not be desirable in all climates, but in 
many communities some of the essential fea- 
tures could be used much to the advantage of 
the child, the teacher, and the community 


At Batavia, N. Y., two elementary schools have 


been enlarged at a contract price of $170,000 
The old buildings have been modernized by 
massing the windows and installing up to date 
direct and indirect heating systems. Wher com- 
pleted these schools will have eight grades and 
their accommodation will be doubled. 

The Greenville, Miss., school budget has been 
increased from $50,000 to $75,000. This amount 
does not include interest on bonds or buiiding ex- 
penses. The bonded debt on $300,000 worth of 
school property amounts to only $85,000. 

Coffeyville, Kans. Bonds in the amount of 
$356,000 have been voted for the erection of 
an intermediate school and other needed im 
provements. 





PLAN Ol AUDITORIUM AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. SCHOOL A‘ 
GLENDALE, ARIZ (See photograph on Page 49.) 


The auditorium has 


larwe balcony not indicated on the plan 
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What Records are Essential in a School System 
of 25 to 50 Teachers? 


Allan J. Williams, Brewster, N. Y. 


The first question arising in the considera- 
tion of this proposition is: Why should we keep 
any records aside from the few required for 
reports to the education department of the state 
or to the United States Bureau of Education / 
The argument is advanced that each additional 
record means that either the superintendent and 
principals must take more time for clerical work 
to the detriment of the supervisory work they 
are supposed to do, or that clerks must be hired 
at an increased expense to the community to 
do this work for them. Moreover, certain teach- 
ers feel aggrieved at having to spend time on 
records which seem to them, sometimes, to be 
entirely useless. 

In reply to these objections the following rea- 
sons for keeping complete reports are submitted: 

1. Each child is entitled to a record of his 
school work. If he should need such a record 
ten years hence he should be able to get it 
accurately and completely at short notice. 

2. In order that the school authorities may 
have a basis for judgment as to the needs and 
capabilities of the individual child they must 
have a complete record of his school life. 
(scholarship, attendance, health, etc.). 

3. The modern conception of education from 
the point of view of the state is: 

a. That each child is entitled to an oppor 
tunity for an education. 

b. That, for its future 
state must insist that each of its future citizens 
have some education. 


continuance, the 


This means that adequate census and attend 
ance records must be kept. For example when 
the census bureau was established in New York 
City over 20,000 children were located who had 
not been in attendance at school, and in Phila 
delphia over 8,000 were so discovered. The 
same is true to a lesser extent in nearly every 
city which has established such a bureau. 

4. Under present conditions the cost of ed- 
ucation is rapidly advancing. This cost must 
be met by the taxpayers of the community in 
addition to increased costs in every other line 
of community activity. The school is forced 
many times to compete with these other activi 
ties for a proper share of the funds available, 
and must be able to show definite results for its 
expenditures. Moreover the people of the com- 
munity are entitled to know how their money is 
being spent and whether they are getting ade 
quate returns for these expenditures. This re 
quires an adequate system of records, both of 
expenditures and results. 

5. The present practice with most boards of 
education is to place full responsibility in the 
hands of the superintendent and then hold him 
responsible for results. In general these boards 
are composed of business men who are ac- 
customed to deal with statistics presented in 
considerable detail. Nothing is so convincing 
to such people as a definite statement of fact 
supported by the necessary statistics. Each time 
a question arises which demands definite facts 
which are not available, the superintendent 
loses, in a greater or less degree, the confidence 
of his board. For his own protection, therefore, 
a superintendent must have, at all times, ade- 
quate and detailed records of his system. 

6. It is presupposed that a progressive super 
intendent will usually have under way one or 
more educational experiments. Such experi 
ments will be worthless, to a large degree, unless 
eareful and adequate records are kept which 
will be available for comparative purposes. 


7. The efficiency of a system can best be in 
creased by comparative studies of various situa- 
tions. Such studies cannot be made unless ade 
quate records are available. 

The problem has been approached from two 
angles: First the judgment of a group of super 
intendents, and second, an attempt to formulat 
the laws which should govern the establishment 
of a record system, and the building of a sys 
tem according to these laws. 

As a basis for the first line of attack a list 
of records as compiled by Dr. Englehardt was 
submitted to the 
practicum groups of the department of adminis 
tration of ‘Teachers’ College for the summer of 
1920. Kighty-four replies were received. A 
copy of this list is given on the following pages. 

The first column at the right of the list gives 
the per cent of the eighty-four superintendents 
who considered each individual record or report 


superintendents in the 


as essential to a school system of the size in 
dicated. 
Among the 
superintendents at present located in systems of 
These super 


eighty-four were twenty-three 
the size considered in this report. 
intendents were asked to indicate in a separate 
column the reports and records that are at pres 
ent maintained in their respective systems. In 
order that one may gain an idea as to the pres 
ent practice in schools of this size a second 
column is inserted at the right of the list giv- 
ing the number of systems among the twenty 
three in which each record in the list is at 
present being used. 

A column at the left of the list gives th 
serial number of each report in the list. 
RECORDS FOR A SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 

25 TO 50 TEACHERS. 

Per cent of 84 superintendents who voted for 

each of the following records: 


A. Records and Reports Involved in General 


Control. 

l. Board of Education Records. 
eee eee os: 23 
i] Records of Clerk of Board of Education. 

2 (1) Budget .. oe ia 99 18 
4 (2) Requisitions 90 16 
{ (3) Purchase orders 87 17 
5 (4) Bid forms ...... , 69 7 
6 (5) Purchasing lists .... 70 10 
7 (6) Catalog index and file 77 13 
S (7) Order register ........ 67 11 
9 (8) Invoice voucher ........ 72 14 
10. (3) Payroll .... i . ey 94 19 
11. (10) Warrant register .. 75 13 
12. (11) Distribution of expenditures 93 16 
13. (12) Cash book . F ikwkee. “Ee 17 
14. (13) Financial reports . 96 20 


Ill. Records for the Superintendent's Office. 
Be GPE MD sacs scctieacae 92 14 
16. (2) Permanent continuing rec 

Ts o'b's ox k tag & 42 4° 62 11 
17. (3) Principal’s monthly and an 

nual reports on attendance, 

classification and progress 


ee rere ee 96 18 
18. (4) Supervisors’ monthly § and 

annual reports on time and 

work accomplished 74 10 
19 (5) Attendance department's 

monthly and annual report 56 15 
20. (6) Health department's monthly 

and annual report 87 1] 
21 (7) Building department’ 

monthly and annual report 30 2 

(8) Permanent student re¢ 
22. a. Elementary pupils. 96 20 
23 b. High school pupil 96 21 
(9) Teacher records 
24 a. Record of nermanent force 98 18 
25 b. Substitute teachers . 89 12 
(10) Letter files for 

26. a. Communications . 96 19 
27 b. Applications ..... 94 20 
28. c. Returned reference and 

information blanks ..... 81 14 


29. (11) Teachers’ programs ...... 93 
30. (12) Course of study........... 96 
31. (12) Textbook records ......... 89 
32. (14) Educational supply records. 86 
33. (15) Teachers’ meetings ........ 87 
bie. ae eee 
34. EEN Ae a ae «6877 
35. b. Officers and teachers..... 87 
36. (17) Superintendent’s report on 
educational needs and prog- 
Pe wh aicnnteb ow See aR ees 87 
37. (18) Serap book of printed forms 77 
38. (19) Scrap book of press clippings 76 
V. Enforcement of Compulsory Education and 


39. 


40. 


41. 


+8. 


19 
50 


51. 


56. 


63 
64 
65 


66 


SO 
81 
R9 


83 


Census Enumeration. 
(1) Census enumeration 


a. Enumerating sheet ...... 78 
b. Permanent school census 
eae sg Liae eee St 89 
(c) Temporary reports of 
RSC ee 57 
(2) Enforcement of compulsory 
a 
a. Reports of principals to 
attendance department .... 79 
b. Reports of attendance of- 
ficer to principal.......... 85 


c. Summary of day’s work. 38 
d. Monthly report to super- 

RE Nl aidne's dead han 
e. Yearly report to superin- 


ee 73 
f. Legal notice of non-at 
tendance ....... eS ere 
(3) Employment certificate 
a. Application of parent..... 70 
b. Promise of employment. 52 


c. Record of school progress 69 
d. Certificate of physical fit 


a wir 61 
©; FROOE+ OF BRB. ickcccncice 72 
f. Employment certificate .. 75 
g. Receipt from employer... 61 
h. Monthly report from em 

ee ae 54 


Records and Reports Involved in Instruc- 


( 


tional Service. 
!. Principal's Records and Re ports. 
(1) Registration ecard 
a. Elementary ... Ter 80 
b. Secondary ' 
2) Pupil’s record for principal's 
SE on cdbes ae ; &2 
3) Daily attendance record. . 
4) Monthly attendance report 
from each teacher......... 86 
(5) Monthly attendance report 
to superintendent ...... 
6) Promotion and failure ri 
port from each teacher... 81 


$1 


(7) Teachers’ programs ..... ; 85 
(5) Special communications .. 55 
(9) Requisitions from teachers 71 
10) Record book of scientific 
ce RO ne ne eee ae 88 
11) Serap book for superintend 
ents’ bulletins, ete. ........ 61 
12) Serap book for programs, . 
re ee a ae oe 56 
Il. Supervisor's Records and Re ports 
(1) Time schedule ............. 69 


(2) Report on visits............ 63 
(3) Record of teachers’ meetings. 68 
(4) Record of results of stand 
ard tests and recommenda 
| ES ee pee ib 
l/l Teacher's Records and Re ports 
(1) Register of attendance and 


C. Records of Operation of Plant. 


1. Janitor’s Records 


cae Mae PE be heb ba b Ko eek 71 
(2) Report to principal concern 

ing operation of plant 48 
(3) Receipt of service.. 38 


(4) Temperature report 52 


dae 


10 


9 


‘ 
6 


DORGIBFONID ..okcivicscvccce 87 
(2) Admission, discharge, and 

promotion card ........... 84 
(3) Transfer card ............ 80 
(4) Transfer report ........... 78 
(5) Teachers’ program ......... 81 
(6) Textbook register ........ — 
(7) Pupil’s report card........ 94 

IV. Record of Textbooks 
(1) Title, publisher, ete. ....... 90 
(2) Stock book ....... .% 72 
(3) Distribution van -. 66 
(4) Titles and numbers of books 

as actually distributed to 

buildings and classrooms 80 

Supplies Used in Supervision and Instruction 

be Of CER 4 ere 67 
(2) Description of each supply... 62 

















48 1 
48 3 
29 0 


79 10 
69 7 
57 0 
50 1 
60 5 
73 10 
99 17 
62 10 
in Debt 
84 13 
71 12 
74 10 
76 11 
69 10 
54 11 
74 15 
66 7 
62 & 
68 & 
ib 9 
73 3 
84 8 
85 10 
65 10 


Reports. 


84 12 
73 7 
62 3 
68 6 
51 5 
50 5 
68 9 
59 6 
85 6 
58 8 
63 7 


90. (5) Meter reading report....... 
91. (6) Janitor’s annual report..... 
92. Il. Score Card for Janitors, 
D. Records and Reports Involved in Main- 
tenance of Plant. 
93. (1) Repair of buildings and up- 
keep of grounds............ 
94. (2) Estimate sheet for repairs.. 
95. (3) Bid form for repair jobs.... 
96. (4) Cost sheet including time 
OME WHI GURL. ce caceccncas 
97. (5) Repair cost by buildings 
over period of years....... 
98. (6) Repair and replacement of 
CQUIPMONE ..ccsccsecccces 
E. Fixed Charges. 
99. I. Insurance. 
100. II. Pensions. 
F. Records and Reports Involved 
Service. 
I. Bonds. 
Me, €1) BORIME cc cc csc ccssctessuoves 
102. oP en 2250686400466 006 0% 
CE) Beret TOM cciccccscsvcese 
103. a. Investment record ....... 
104. b. Interest record .......... 
105. (4) Summary of bonds by build- 
PPP re seeo 
105a. 11, Short Time Loans 
Outstanding Warrants .... 
G. Capital Outlay. 
l. Land, 
o.. 420 POOR cecivsdaveseuscewsses 
SOF. (3) PiOt POOOTE «2 vcccccoccevere 
108. 3) Annual statement ......... 
109. (4) Imventory ....... ccs cecees 
II. Buildings. 
110. (1) Plans and specifications.... 
111. (2) Continuous inventory and 
ee 
lll. Equipment and Apparatus. 
112. (1) Continuous inventory and 
QURAGRTAGR. cc acoccedssvese 
H. Sundry Activities. 
I. Libraries. 
113. (1) Accession book ........... 
114. (2) Card catalog ......... ‘ae 
ll. Health Department and Records and 
(1) Basic permanent records .. 
115 a. Pupils continuing health 
and physical record....... 
116 b. Pupils continuing dental 
GEE. o6 650s censeeassrseas 
117 c. Pupils’ athletics and phys- 
EOL TOOOEG. ciccccscescoues 
118. d. Special pupils’ physical 
and family history record. 
119 e. Defective pupils’ special 
psyco-educational clinic 
PE nc caaethdcawseeesen 
120 f. Suscepibility chart for 
contagious diseases ....... 
1 g. Pupils’ residence card.... 
22 h. Teachers’ physical and 
health record ....ccccesee 
123. i. Teachers’ health certificate 
124. j. Health director’s annual 
TEPOFt .cnccccccccccsccece 
125. k. Superintendent’s report 
on health department..... 
H. II. 2. Supplementary or Contributive Rec- 
ords and Reports. 
126. a. Birth certificate or par- 
ente’ AMIGAVIE ccc ccccccess 
127 b. Vaccination certificate or 
exempt from vaccination 
statement ...cccccccccccecs 
128. c. Record of diagnosis, treat- 
ment and results.......... 
129. G. Culture reCOrTd ...ccrccecs 
130 e. Certificate of quarantine 
exclusion and return...... 
131. f. Notice to parents of child’s 
need of medical examina- 
Ce sdsoeacdedeneeeounees 
132. g. Notice to parents of exclu- 
sion of child.........e.e0- 
133. h. Teachers’ request for. spe- 
cial examination of child.. 
134. i. Principal's report of ac 
Ge. c ceeebeevesbecesaus 
135. j. Principal’s request and 
special request for examin- 
ation of mentally retarded 
OP GOROGRIVES 068s ce veceesss 
126. k. Pupil’s permit to attend 
CL oc ccdsteetbbetonves 
137. 1. Statement of parents’ ob- 
jection to treatment of 


child by health department 


67 9 
76 13 
45 6 
51 2 
56 9 
81 14 
75 10 
61 8 
43 4 
- ” 
») ~ 
49 6 
43 5 
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138. m. Pupil’s permit to attend 
hospital or clinic and re- 
0 ee re te ee ree ee 39 3 
39. n. Nurse’s weekly report.... 40 5 
140. o. Nurse’s monthly report... 67 9 
141. p. Medical inspectors’ daily 
report to nurses by schools 26 1 
142. q. Medical inspector’s month- 
ig: ee ee re eee ee 60 5 
143 r. Room weight and height 
TeCcOrd QNG@ GRAF. .....0660 60 9 
144. s. Employment certificate 60 12 
145. t. Notice of lifting of quar- 
PO ee Pe 56 3 
146. u. Parents’ request for med- 
ical examination ......... 45 5 
At the bottom of the list space was provided 


for listing any additional reports deemed es- 
sential. A few such reports were listed, but, on 
analysis most of them were found to be in- 
cluded in some report on the above list. For 
example, “teacher rating records,” and “record 
of summer school work by teachers” should be 
a part of record No. 24 (serial number). “Ex- 
periments of exceptional teachers” would come 
in form No. 66, ete. “Records illiterate 
minors,” and “literacy tests” would be among 
the records of special classes, and not a part of 
the regular system. 


of 


A tew of the records in this list would not be 
necessary in systems of the size under considera- 
tion except in special instances. For example 
No. 21. “Building department’s monthly and 
annual report” would hardly be necessary in a 
system of this size. No. 129 and 141 would 
probably not be used enough to warrant special 
forms. 

On the other hand some of the records which 
received less than 50 per cent of the total vote 
are quite important from the point of view of 
the scientific school men. For instance No. 66 
received only a 38 per cent vote, whereas a 
“record book of scientific studies” has consider- 
able value. It would seem that such records 
as 128, 137, 138, 139 should be in almost any 
size system. 

Records and Reports. 

Column two is an interesting commentary on 
the present practice of schools of this size. Only 
sixteen of the twenty-three reporting gave the 
location of their schools, but these were located 
in eleven states as follows: Colorado 1, Dela- 
ware 1, Kentucky 1, Massachusetts 1, Minnesota 
2, Missouri 1, New York 3, Ohio 2, Pennsy)- 
vania 1, Tennessee 2, Virginia 1. 

As stated above, column two gives the number 
of the twenty-three which have each report at 
present. It will be noted that very few of the 
records are found in all of these schools. There 
are also a number of records, as for example 
No. 5, 18, 38, 45, 51, 66, 65, 72, 84, 86, 90, 98, 
115, 125, which, it seems should be found in any 
system, but which are found in less than half 
of these schools. 


In the business world the merchant who is 
careless in regard to his records is commonly 
adjudged to be a poor business man. Many 
schoolmen have apparently not appreciated the 
fact that if they are to hold the respect of 
their patrons they must be good business men, 
one qualification 


for which demands careful, 
accurate records. 


The N. KE. A. committee on 
uniform records and reports makes the follow- 
ing statement in its 1911 reports: “Not only 
are carefully well organized 
statistics vital to the judicious administration 
of the school, but such data serve as the most 
effective means of enlightening the public with 
reference to educational needs and conditions.” 
Finney & Schaefer, “Administration of Village 
and Consolidated Schools,” (p. 210) give the 
following: “President Thomas of Middlebury 
that the school superintendent 
should be the best informed man in the com- 


selected and 


College 


says 
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munity on the business side of all publie en- 
terprises. Instead of being, as he is popularly 
supposed to be, a kind of idealistic dreamer, in 
favor of the expenditure of public money for 
anything that sounds like progress or reform, 
without regard to what the city can afford, he 
should be in all matters pertaining to public 
business one of the wisest and most hard headed 
men of the community.” 


Looking at this proposition from another 
point of view the following are given as some 
of the laws governing the development of a 
scientific system of records: 

1. There must be a definite, coordinated sys- 
tem, consisting of permanent and contributory 
records. 

It is recognized as a law of business that a 
debit or credit must be recorded at its point of 
origin. The original records are collected in 
a summary on a permanent form. Various sum- 
maries may then be united. For example each 
department of a large store will have a sales 
sheet showing the daily sales of its various di- 
visions for each day of the week. Another 
sheet will show the sales for the whole store by 
departments, another will give the monthly sales 
for each department for a year. In each case 
the lower form contributes to the higher, and 
each higher form collects data from several of 
the lower forms. 


2. Each individual record must have a defi- 


nite place in the system (of records) and must 
serve a definite purpose. This presupposes a 
careful determination of the exact data needed. 

Many people are prejudiced against a system 
of records because they are familiar with sit- 
uations in which a large number of records are 
kept which are never used. Obviously a record 
which does not serve a definite useful purpose is 
worse than a waste of time. 


3. Each permanent form should carry all 
the information needed for a study of its par- 
ticular field. 


For example the A. D. P. card should carry 
information in regard to attendance, age, etc., 
and not simply a scholastic record. 

4. Forms should be as brief and concise as 
possible, and so arranged as to require a mini- 
mum of clerical work. 

For example, the Strayer-Engelhardt Perma- 
nent Census card. carries a code of 36 numbered 
items. In use each of these items is referred 
to by number instead of being written out in 
each case. 

5. Modern practice requires all 


permanent forms to be on loose leaf sheets or 
on standard size cards. 


business 


This is in order to simplify the recording of 
data, and the indexing of the records for easy 
reference. 

On a separate sheet is given a chart showing 
the systematic arrangement of the records in 
the list under consideration. The records are in- 
dicated by the serial number which is placed at 
the left of the list. In order to avoid confusion 
the inter-relations between different groups of 
the chart are not shown. There are, of course, 
a number of cases in which this inter-relation 
will exist. For example, in determining unit 
costs data will be drawn from the financial 


group, and from the group dealing with attend- 
ance, ete. 





A thousand citizens of Oak Park, Il, want 
to know why two teachers were dropped. We 
know a thousand school boards that want to 
know why teachers drop themselves out. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., a body of citizens held 
a protest meeting against the school board in a 
ear barn. This would look as if the school 
board was to be “railroaded” out of office. 

















SUPERINTENDENTS 


A COMPARATIVE REPORT ON SCHOOL 
PROGRESS IN A TEXAS CITY. 

A Critical and Enlightening Report Submitted 
By Supt. A. W. Evans to the Board of 
Education at Uvalde, Tex. 

The city of Uvalde is a community of approxi 


mately 4,000 population. Mr. Evans, the superin- 
tendent of schools, is one of the foremost school- 
men of the state and has had considerable experi- 
ence in schoo] work, having given more than half 
a century to the teaching profession. Seventeen 
years of this period have been given to the schoo! 
system of Uvalde. 

The data and tables of statistics contained -in 
the report offer a means of comparison of school 
conditions during the school year 1919-20, with 
those obtaining in other years and in other school 
systems. The material was collected with con- 
siderable difficulty and was taken from official 
reports of 1919 and 1920. Representative schools 
in different parts of the state were studied in 
order that comparisons might be fairly typical 
and indicative of the true standing of the schools 
in comparison with other school systems in the 
Lone Star State. Statistics for the United States 
as a whole are given just below the tables. 

The report points out that the Uvalde schools 
have made decided progress since 1915. Altho 
no gain in general enrollment has been made, a 
gain of four per cent in high school enrollment 
is reported. This means that out of every hun 
dred students enrolled, four more went on into 
the high school] in 1920 than in 1915. More than 
half as many were promoted to the high school 
and exactly twice as many were graduated. (Ta 
ble 1.) 


Table I. Progress of the Schools, 1915-20. 
1915 1920 


eens Gmpolbment ............. Same Each year 
ED uy das v\n:s 0 45 6 0:0-0:0 220 242 
ES wesc ccscees 20 40 
ee 45 69 
Affiliation credits .............. 20% 27 
Aver. annual cost, per pupil.... $29 $33 
Per cent 
Aver. annual salary of teachers 16 
Increase in Supt.’s salary...... 10 
Aver. increase in costs in whole U. S. 22 


The local high school is ranked A-1l, with 27 
units of high school affiliation credit, and in 
1917 was placed on the accredited list of high 
schools in the Association of Southern Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The school] system ranks high in its ability to 
hold pupils in school. While the average school 
in Texas holds only one pupil in 55, and the 
United States as a whole one in every 90, Uvalde 
holds one in every 21 until the completion of the 
course. In the average high school, one pupil 
in every nine enrolled, stays until graduation, 
while Uvalde holds one in every six graduates. 
(Tables II and III.) 


Table II. Holding Power of the Schools. 
Ratio of Graduates to Enrollment. 


Sires is's, 60 0 One out of every 96 enrolled 
Brownsville ..... One out of every 123 enrolled 
ere One out of every 33 enrolled 
ES Se One out of every 24 enrolled 
McAllen One out of every 60 enrolled 
Pearsall One out of every 91 enrolled 
San Angelo ..... One out of every 36 enrolled 
Sour. Lake ...... One out of every 9° enrolled 
. ee One out of every 39 enrolled 
MES tds see b 6 04.4.0 One out of every 28 enrolled 
, Pr a One out of every 67 enrolled 
Ennis ............ One out of every 22 enrolled 
Waxhachie ...... One out of every 33 enrolled 
SEED bb Ko ode 60s One out of every 30 enrolled 
VOTERS ... oc o es: One out of every 58 enrolled 
Uvalde ........... One out of every 21 enrolled 
Whole U. S....... One out of every 90 enrolled 


Table III. Holding Power of the High Schools. 
Ratio of Graduates to Enrollment. 


ns 60 pa 60.0 One out of every 14 enrolled 
Brownsville One out of every 10 enrolled 
NESE s Vie b's o0's One out of every 5 enrolled 
SR eS SERie a ote 6-6 One out of every 6 enrolled 
ae One out of every 9 enrolled 
ad okie m0 5.096 One out of every 7 enrolled 
EEE. oksoW's vce One out of every 9 enrolled 
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Pg o'd'd-c 0 6 vse One out of every 10 enrolled 
San Angelo ...... One out of every 8 enrolled 
, £ i ae One out of every 10 enrolled 
| SA re One out of every 10 enrolled 
NCE Ss 6 5.0 6 ¥s.0'0 One out of every 7 enrolled 
EE ee One out of every 13 enrolled 
Waxhachie ....... One out of every 8 enrolled 
re One out of every 9 enrolled 
ee One out of every 6 enrolled 


whew VU. &....... One out of every 8 enrolled 

In other words, each student who enters an ele- 
mentary school in this city has a two-to-one 
chance over the average school of remaining until 
graduation. In the high school, a pupil has a 
fifty per cent better likelihood of graduating. 

The Uvalde school authorities have solved the 
boy problem, i. e., how to get boys and how to 
hold them—better than other school systems. The 
average Texas school enrolls 45 per cent of boys, 
while Uvalde enrolls 51 per cent. In the average 
high school, it is 37 per cent while in Uvalde the 
proportion is 46 per cent. Thus, it is shown that 
a boy in Uvalde schools has about three chances 
to one of continuing over the boy in the average 
Texas school. In the high school it is almost two 
to one in favor cf graduation. (Tables IV and 
V.) 

Table IV. The Boy Problem: Getting and 

Holding Boys. 


Abilene 35 pet. of high school body are boys 
Bonham ..... 36 pet. of high school body are boys 
Brady 40 pet. of high school body are boys 
Ennis 37 pet. of high school body are boys 


San Angelo... 
Sour Lake.... 
Taylor 


34 pet. of high school body are boys 
36 pet. of high school body are boys 
41 pet. of high school body are boys 


V@PROR ...... 40 pet. of high school body are boys 
Waxhachie 41 pet. of high school body are boys 
South Park. 30 pet. of high school enrollment boys 


Average 37 pet. of high school enrollment boys 
Uvalde ..... 46 pet. of high school enrollment boys 
Average whole 


U. 8. 43 pet. of high school enrollment boys 
Table V. Holding Boys in School. 
PE ee 43 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
Bonham ....... 41 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
a ee 48 pct. of the enrollment are boys 
a a 16 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
San Angelo... 45 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
Sour Lake 19 pct. of the enrol!]ment are boys 


South Park..... 
Taylor 


+2 pet. of the 
48 pct. of the 


nrollment are boys 
nroilment are boys 


WOEUERD sc iicd ous 47 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
Waxhachie 45 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
Average 45 pet. of the enrollment are boys 


Uvalde 51 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
AOR. Ui: Bis. 3% 49 pet. of the enrollment are boys 
It is conclusively shown that the schools have 
been conducted very economically on the whole. 
While less than one-half the average amount has 
been expended for sites, buildings and equipment, 
in comparison with the school of the same size 
and rank in Texas, it has been possible to install 
and to operate more departments and to offer 
more modern subjects than 90 per cent of the 
schools studied. This has been accomplished at 
a lower cost, both in general expenses and teach 
ers’ salaries. The combined average annual cost, 
per pupil, for a Texas schoo] is $39, while the 
average in Uvalde is $33. This is more remark- 
able when it is noted that the schools purchase 
ten per cent more in education than other Texas 
institutions. The taxpayer obtains a return ol 
$1.34 on every dollar expended on education in 
Uvalde, as compared to other school systems 
Considering the average cost in the whole United 
States, the taxpayer obtains $2.15 in return for 
every dollar expended. (Tables VII, VIII.) 


Table VII. Initial Cost of School Property 


Abilene 
Brownsville 


$161,350 
196,815 


Eagle Pass 100,000 
Lockhart 48,110 
Marlin 191,750 
McAllen 345,000 
Pearsall 67,285 


180,100 
122,600 
.. 179,700 
.. $159,361 


Sour Lake 
Taylor ... 
Vernon 
Average 


Uvalde .... Pee et Pe ee 74,500 
Table VIII. Annual Per Pupil Cost of Instruc- 
tion. 

Abilene ..........$35 Houston .......... 41 
Brackettville 33 Pearsall .......... 39 
Doleman 35  Sabinal ..... -+. 34 
Hillsboro a5 South Angelo ..... 40 
ae ee south Park ...... 4% 
ere Re vio gsi ee > Tyler... .. 17 
Marlin ........ 39° =~Waxahachie ...... 32 
Mercedes .. -. 36 
Honey Grove ..... 36 eae $37 


Aver. six towns... 41 (same rank and size) 
i a or 33 
Aver. whole U. S..$49; ele. schls., $32; H. S., $84 

Teachers are held longer in the Uvalde schools, 
according to Supt. Evans, altho the pay is some. 
what less than the average paid in Texas schools 
of the same size and rank. The average length 
of teaching service is 2.3. years in the Texas 
schools, while in Uvalde the average is six years. 
(Table VI.) 


Table VI. Tenure of Teachers in Schools. 
ES 1.8 years 
EN es ais eh a's aR 2.5 ” 
eee ee , oe 
ho eee 5S Wie betes el te Sec 2.5 
CR ore Dy sls. s ae awe. so. ee 
RS 3 ASS eB) 3.0 
ee ee 1.6 
MoAlien ....... ee 1.3 
ii verb a 6:0 06:48 aiden 3.4 
San Angelo ........ oe ea 
5 ee ar is <a ee 
6k tb wha 0% 00k «mas 3.5 
EA TG: Sts id Ges wet ae oe 


re 2.3 years in position 
SI id cientac es alee ae ee 6.0 ws * . 
The combined average annual salary of teachers 
in Texas schools is $900, while the average in 
Uvalde is $792, or $12 less per month than the 
average paid. (Table IX.) 
Table IX. Annual Salaries of Teachers, 1919-20. 
o 


ck waeve son’ $ 91 
Brackettville ........ 856 
ID eis. 6s ae 006 961 
Honey Grove ........ 795 
SE. a td04 GR a ae 1172 
McAllen ........ .. 896 
OT coe Bee 
Mercedes .. S00 
yo eee ; $14 
ee nae 765 
south Park .........1,095 
San Angelo . ...1,086 
-) i. ereee i008 cee 
Waxahachie ........ 850 
| ee oe af a ae 
Aver. ten cities...... 961 (same size and rank) 
lo rare 792 


Altho the board of education has granted in 
creases of 271% per cent in salaries for next year, 
it will be necessary to further increase them 
about fifteen per cent in order to keep up with 
recent advances and make up for past deficien- 
cies. While the average increase in typical occu- 
pations in the city has been 82 per cent since 
1915, the increase in teachers’ salaries has been 
only sixteen per cent, or less than one-fifth as 
much. The question is, Are teachers worth to 
a community less than one-fifth as much as other 
persons? (Tables X and XI.) 


Table X. Per Cent of Teachers’ Salary In- 
creases, 1919-20. 

MEST Pe ee Oe Per eer er er etre 28 per cent 
RS Nats ua sta dade bla é.0'8% Sco. howe a 3olté*” gs 
Ft. Stockton ......;. a 
Lubbock ...... 28 

SS 6 Ek 6s ebb 6d ore £4 bein 17 

i. eee 31 

. AP ee 33 
Tyler 36 

OPPS TS Serre ree Poe eee Tr ee ee 28 per cent 
a nc ae Se eee 274 “ ? 
Table XI. Per Cent of Salary Increases in Dif- 


ferent Occupations in Uvalde, 1915-20. 
Crisp and White 100 per cent 


ee Ge NE a wic ds hosed vbasedss 77 

FEOPMOP HIGPGWATG.. 2.0. cccccecs 100“ = 
Pe ES cae Ndce inde a va whee ad 2 50 “ 
yy, Ms & oo iva 0.0% a ee we _ = 
Mayhew-Isbell Lumber ........... 65 “ 
Ee ee eee 100 
Painters and paper hangers........ 100 

Ranch hands ..... + ene SEE Peed ee 75 

oo OR ee oie db taiad 82 per cent 
Aver. for teachers..... where SA re | = 
Te J. <a 
Increase in school costs in U. S.... 22 


In explanation of the many points of superior- 
ity as shown in the preceding tables, Mr. Evans 
gives the following as the principal reasons: (1) 
Getting and keeping good teachers, (2) Rigid 
economy in expenditures, (3) Cooperation of the 
teachers and trustees with the patrons of the 
schools, (4) Superior organization and adminis 
tration, (5) Reducing expenses and eliminating 
those things which may be dispensed with in view 
of the present high costs, (6) Delaying repairs 
and other outlay which may well wait until a 
more favorable time, (7) Making special efforts 


to keep teachers and pupils contented and hap- 
pily at work. 
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AWARDS FOR FURTHER PREPARATION 


Any teacher who has served the schools of Ann 


Arbor, Michigan, satisfactorily for one school 
year or more may secure an increase in his regu 
lar salary of one hundred dollars per year for a 
period of three years by complying with either 
of the following plans for the promotion of ef 
ficiency, provided that notice shall be given to 
the superintendent of the teacher’s intention to 
qualify under either plan not later than June 25 
preceding the school year when the first benefit 
is to be earned. 
Plan I. 

1. The conditions to be met shall be: (a) 
The securing of not less than six hours’ credit 
in an educational! institution and in lines of 
study approved by the superintendent; (b) at 
tendance at a national education meeting ap 
proved by the superintendent and a meeting of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association; (c) 
the reading regularly of a general educational 
magazine and a periodical devoted to the teach 
er’s special field; (d) reading of two educa 
tional books, approved by the superintendent; 
(e) reports, satisfactory to the superintendent, 
on (b), (c) and (d). 

Condition (a) must be met before August 
25 preceding the year when the first benefit is 
to be received under it. The satisfying of this 
condition shali entitle the teacher to an award 
of one hundred dollars per year for two years, 
provided conditions (c), (d) and (e) are met as 
indicated below 

5. Condition (b) may be satisfied either be 
fore or after condition (a) is met It shall en 
title the teacher to an award of one hundred dol- 
lars for one year. The report shall be due Aug 
ust 1, preceding the year when the award is to 
be received, except that for 1920 a report on the 
meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Associ 
ation may be made not later than Decernher Ist. 

4. Conditions (c) and (d) and condition (e), 
as it applies to (c) and (d), must be met, in 
conjunction with either (a) or (b) according to 
plans approved by the superintendent, not later 
than October list otf each year of the period 
Failure to submit reports, as required by the 
superintendent, shall be considered sufficient 
ground for suspending the award for the follow 
ing year 

5. In lieu of condition (d) the superintendent 
may, at his discretion, assign to the teacher each 
year a problem or special topic for investigation 
and report. 

Laeplanatory —Awards for meeting conditions 
(a) and (b) will be maae only once in three 
years. 

Plan II. 

1.1 The conditions to be met shall be: (a) 
Six weeks’ European or equivalent travel, pre 
viously approved by the superintendent; (b) a 
report, satisfactory to the superintendent, to be 
rendered not later than September Ist preceding 
the school year when the first award is to be 
made under this plan; (c) the reading regularly 
of a general educational magazine and a peri 
odical devoted to the teacher’s special field; (d) 
reading of two educational books, or other books, 
approved by the superintendent; (e) reports, 
satisfactory to the superintendent, on (c) and 
(d). 

2. The satisfying of this condition shall entitl 
the teacher to an award of one hundred dollars 
per year for three years 

3. Conditions (c), (d) and (e).are to be met 
each vear of the triennial period. Failure to 
submit reports in accordance with this condition 
by August Ist shall be considered sufficient 
ground for suspending the award for the follow 
ing year 

4 In lieu of condition (d) the superintendent 
may, at his discretion, assign to the teacher each 
year a problem or special topic for investigation 
and report. 

Equivalent travel must involve the expenditure of 
as much time, energy and money as did six weeks of 
European travel before the World Wat Before secur 
ing final approval the proposed itinerary must be sub 
mitted in writing 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
Louisville, Ky. Keeping the schools free of 
politics and labor arguments is one of the prob- 
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lems of schoo] administrators at the present time. 
A committee representing organized labor has 
called on the board of education with a protest. 
It charges that pamphlets giving the capitalistic 
viewpoint on labor have been distributed in the 
schools, and that an effort has been made to 
poison the minds of school children against labor. 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., has con 
tracted for eight thousand tons of coal, a com 
plete winter’s supply The average cost per ton 
was about $6. 

In connection with the November election, the 
voters of Louisville for the first time, declared 
whether or not a negro should sit on the board of 
education There were four candidates, one ot 
whom, Mr. Wilson Lovett, is a colored man 

The Chamber of Commerce of the state of New 
York and the Rotary Club have inaugurated a 
form of cooperation between the business world 
and the schools. Prizes have recently been offered 
for the best essays on “How shall I choose an 
occupation and how I expect to succeed in it,” 
and the boys of the public and parochial schools 
who participated in the contest were treated to a 
dinner. 

The school board of Ardmore, Okla., has ap 
pointed a special vocational counselor and direc 
tor wko will give standard tests and measures in 
different subjects; also the national intelligence 
test, or Alpha Army test, in order that the I. Q 
of each child may be secured. All pupils in the 
high school have been classified according to their 
1. Q.’s. Each pupil with an lL. Q. of 120 or above 
will be allowed to take five subjects and will be 
taught in classes together. Those averaging from 
90 to 120 will be allowed to take four subjects 
and will be taught together, and those below 90 
will be in another class 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Norfolk, Neb. The school board has taken out 
compensation insurance covering the teachers 
and other employes of the school district. 

The investigation of the building operations 
at School No. 59, Indianapolis, by the state board 
of accounts and the board of school commission- 
ers has again become a matter of controversy. 
Objection has been made to the apparent delay 
in making a report on the investigation. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has adopted 
rules to govern the admittance of children in 
private schools to manual training and domestic 
science classes. Under the plan, pupils above 
the sixth grade will be permitted to attend where 
the parent or guardian has been given permis 
sion by the principal and the school board. All 
lists of such pupils must be presented by the 
superintendent at the beginning of each term. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has dismissed 
from the schoo] service all officers of the Teach 

s’ Educational League. The organization, which 

is a membership of six hundred women, is left 


“ 
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without a single officer connected with the school 
department. 

The school board of Utica, N. Y., has been ad- 
vised that it may not legally pay the claim of 
Architects Kiehm and Jennison for professional 
services, since no fund has been set aside in the 
budget with which to pay the bill. The counsel 
holds that the board has authority’to employ the 
services of architects for certain purposes but it 
must be provided for in the regular budget or in 
an emergency budget. 

Residents of every county in Kentucky voted 
in November on the plan calling for membership 
on non-partisan county boards of education, 
which system is designed to revolutionize the 
rural school administration. 

Under the plan the board in. each county will 
be composed of five members from the county 
at large. The trustees, two of whom serve for 
one year, one for two years, one for three years 
and one for four years, will be elected on a 
separate ballot without regard to party politics. 
A county superintendent on the non-partisan 
plan will be elected next year. 

The District Court of Lynn, Mass., has denied 
the contention of Joseph F. Marsh, a school- 
house janitor, holding that he was entitled un- 
der the eight-hour law to recover from the 
schools $1,020 for overtime work. Marsh, whose 
overtime work was performed during freezing 
weather, based his claim on the contention that 
he was a laborer and entitled to time and a half 
for work in excess of eight hours. The court, in 
its decision, pointed out that Marsh had no in- 
structions to work overtime, and that at the 
time of doing the work he did not expect to re- 
ceive additional compensation. 

Cleveland, O. A careful check of the school 
population of the entire city was undertaken 
during the fall term by the Department of At- 
tendance, Census and Vocational Guidance. The 
Department has for its purpose the maintenance 
of regular attendance on the part of resident 
children of legal age, the encouragement of at- 
tendance on the part of children not required by 
law to attend school, the issuance of employment 
permits and supervision of welfare of children 
in industry, the maintenance of a continuous 
school census, and the exercise of general admin- 
istrative and supervisory control over all schools 
maintained for purposes of correction. Special 
attention is to be given to vocational guidance, 
especially in cases where children plan to leave 
school early to enter industry. 

Upon the invitation of the board of education 
of Traverse City, Mich., the Rotary Club and the 
Lyons Club had luncheon in the school cafeteria, 
after which they took part in the chapel exer 
cises and visited the different parts of the school 
plant. The clubs have eighty per cent of the 
most prominent business and professional men 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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OPEN AIR SCHOOL, 
A fine type of schoolhouse especially planned and equipped for children who are 
delicate and likely to become tuberculous 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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School District Government. 

The Mississippi law of 1916, chapter 194 (Hem- 
ingway’s Code, { 4004), providing that elections 
affecting consolidated schools shall be held at 
the schoolhouse of the district, contemplates that 
school elections shall be held at a public and rea- 
sonably convenient place, where all electors may 
freely exercise their right, and is mandatory, and 
an election held at another and private place is 
void.—Barrett v. Cedar Hill Consol. School Dist., 
85 So, 125, Miss. 

The Iowa Code (4 1266), declaring that every 
civil office shall become vacant on the incumbent 
ceasing to be a resident of the state, district, 
county, etc., applies to school officers, notwith- 
standing the fact that section 1272 provides for 
filling vacancies in other than school offices. 
Independent School District of Manning, Carroll 
County, v. Miller, 178 N. W. 323, lowa. 


School District Property. 

A proposal to erect three school buildings, sub- 
mitted to the electors of school district made up 
by city of Muskegon under Loc. Acts 1899, No. 
281, 47 16, 19, is held not to have constituted 
three independent questions or to have embraced 
three separate purposes.—Public Schools of City 
of Muskegon v. Vander Laan, 178 N. W. 424, Mich. 

The location of a school building is an admin- 
istrative matter within the discretion and the 
judgment of the school trustees, subject to the 
appellate and supervisory power of the county 
and state boards of education.—McCollum vv. 
Crosby, 103 S. E. 614, S. C. 

Under the California Pol. Code, §174z, as 
amended by the Statutes of 1919, p. 1086, a board 
of trustees of a school district may change the 
location of a high school located in an incorpo- 
rated city—Lawson v. Turlock Union High 
School Dist., 190 P. 1055, Cal. App. 

A bond given by a school contractor, which 
contained no clause for payment for supplies fur- 
nished the contractor as required by the Texas 
Laws (Vernon's Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 
6394f), is not the bond required by the statute, 
and even if it is valid as a common-law bond, 
does not make the surety liable for supplies fur- 
nished the contractor.—Acme Brick Co. v. Tay 
lor, 223 S. W. 248, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

The Mississippi Laws of 1920 (c. 207), being 
the latest enactment on the law of issuing bonds 
for agricultural high schools, and being a com- 
plete scheme on the subject, repeals Laws Extra 
Session of 1917 (c. 50), so that bonds not already 
issued must be issued in conformity to the re 
pealing statute.—Ben L. Jones Agricultural High 
School v. Board of Sup’rs of Leflore County, 85 
So. 198, Miss. 

The Mississippi Laws of 1918 (c. 172), provid- 
ing that any supervisor's district or school dis- 
trict containing not less than sixteen syuare 
miles, and having an assessed valuation of 
$100,000, may issue bonds under prescribed condi- 
tions, applies to consolidated school districts hav- 
ing less than 25 square miles of territory, not- 
withstanding the Louisiana Code of 1906, 4 4535, 
and the Laws of 1916, c. 180 (Hemingway’s Code, 
§ 4002).—Barrett v. Cedar Hill Consol. School 
Dist., Miss. 

Where no appeal was taken from judgment 
against the collector of taxes for a school] district, 
in an action brought on his bond more than six 
months after the judgment was entered against 
him, it was conclusive of the liabilities of his 
sureties.—Shifferstine v. Sitler, Pa. 

Where it did not appear that the action of the 
trustees was illegal or was an abuse of discretion 
imposed in them, and the motives of the county 
and state boards of education who approved a 
change of location of a school building were un- 
assailed, a taxpayer who suffers no injury differ- 
ent from*that of others is not entitled to an in- 
junction to restrain an order changing location; 
the South Carolina Civil Code of 1912, 41707, pro- 
viding for appeals in such matters to the state 
board of education.—McCollum v. Crosby, S. ¢ 

In a suit to enjoin a school bond issue and on 
all proceedings by a consolidated school district 
to purchase site and erect buildings, where prop 
erty owners question the very right to organize 
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a consolidated district out of the territory in- 
volved, they may sue in their own names as the 
real parties in interest, without proceedings in 
the nature of quo warranto.—Hodges v. Snyder, 
178 N. W. 575, S. D. 


Teachers, 

The Massachusetts Revised Laws (c. 42, 9 29), 
directory as to time of teacher’s obtaining cer- 
tificate of qualification, and as to requirement it 
shall be in duplicate, held mandatory in com 
manding that a certificate shall be deposited with 
a certain official before any payment is made to 
teacher for services and before he shall be en- 
titled to receive wages, a requirement that a city, 
its mayor, and its solicitor could not waive. 
Averell v. City of Newburyport, Mass. 

Under the Ohio gen. code ({%{ 7875-7896), the 
creation of a teachers’ pension fund is ‘optional 
with the board of education of the various school 
districts, but the allowance and payment of the 
pension must be made as provided, and is not 
within the discretion of the board.—Shinnick v. 
State, 128 N. E. 91, Ohio. 

Under the Ohio gen. code (% 7891), and despite 
sections 7880, 7882-7884, a teacher employed by 
the board of education of a district wherein a 
teachers’ pension fund had been created and to 
which he had contributed as provided by law, 
who was willing to continue in service, but was 
not re-employed, was entitled to a pension, where 
he had been teaching for years, régardless of 
whether one-half of period of service was in the 
county in which the school district was situated 

Shinnick v. State, 128 N. E. 91, Ohio. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Court of Appeals, of Frankfort, Ky., has 
ruled that the new graded school tax is invalid 
and that the schools of the state cannot levy the 
additional 50-cent levy provided in the 1920 law. 
The court held that the title of the act is mis- 
leading and in conflict with the state constitu- 
tion. aoaif 

The General Assembly of Louisiana, during 
the session of 1920, created a state library com- 
mission, established a state school for negro deaf 
and blind children, raised the pay of parish school 
board members from $3 to $5 per day, prepared 
two constitutional amendments to raise the limit 
of taxation from five to eight mills, prohibited 
hazing in all state educational institutions, and 
levied a tax of two per cent on all natural re 
sources of the state. 

In a ruling recently on a demurrer to a com- 
plaint, by school officials at Cambridge City, 
against Amos E. Ehle, trustee of Jackson town- 
ship, Wayne County, Indiana, Judge William A. 
Bond, of the Circuit Court, has held that the In- 
diana school consolidation act of 1917 is valid. 
The action grew out of a controversy resuiting 
from a refusal of a trustee to recognize the con 
solidated school board of the township, which 
under the law had control of the schools of both 
Cambridge City and the school township of Jack- 
son. The complaint asked that the trustee be 
ordered to assume his duties as a member of 
the consolidated board, and to transfer the 
money he held as trustee of the township to the 
treasurer of the consolidated board. In the de- 
murrer the defendant set up the claim that the 
act of the general assembly of the state was in- 
valid. 











HON. CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY, 
State Commissioner of Education for Vermont. 
(See page 97.) 
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RULES GOVERNING PUBLIC USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The school board of North Adams, Mass., in 
September, adopted revised rules to govern the 
community use of the school buildings, which in 
cludes the auditorium, social room, gymnasium 
or any other rooms in high or grade buildings 
not in actual use for school purposes.” The rules 
read: 

1. The auditorium, social room, or classrooms 
may be had without charge by any individual, 
society, political party, religious organization or 
group of citizens desirous of holding a public 
gathering of an educational nature, providing: 

a. No admission fee is charged, subscription or 
collection taken. 

b. The room is not in use for school purposes. 

c. The promoters furnish adequate adult pro 
tection for the building. 

d. It appears probable that the number of peo 
ple attending will warrant the use of the room. 

e. A permit stating the purpose, the date and 
the hours of the meeting and the individual or 
organization responsible therefor, has been ob 
tained from the office of -the school department 
at the City Hall. 

2. The auditorium, social room, or both, may 
be had for use as stated above when an ddmis- 
sion fee is charged, subscription or colleetion 
taken, according to the following scale of fees 
a permit, as in “e” above, having been obtained: 

a. If the proposed use of the funds collected is 
solely for public welfare, either local, state, na 
tional or international 

Auditorium, before 6 o’clock p. n 
o’clock p. m., $4. 

Social room, before 6 o’clock p. m., $1; 
o’clock, $2. 

b. If the proposed use of the funds collected is 
for the benefit of a regularly organized and estab- 
lished club or society 
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1, $2; after 6 


after 6 


Auditorium, before 6 o’clock p. m., $15: after 
6 o'clock, $35 
Social room, before 6 o’clock p. m., $8; after 6 


o’clock p. m., $15. 

c. If the proposed use of the funds eollected is 
for private benefit the rates will be twice those 
indicated in “b” next above. 

d. If the auditorium is leased by a nonresident 
the rate will be $75 before 6 p. m. and $100 after 
6 p. m 

3. Permits for rehearsals must be obtained at 
the office of the school department and are 
granted as follows: 

a. If the event rehearsed is for public welfare, 
either with or without admission, there will be 
no charge for rehearsals up to three in number, 
after three, one-half the rates indicated under “b” 
next following. 

b. If the event rehearsed is for the benefit of a 
regularly organized club or society, one evening 
and two afternoon rehearsais may be had without 
charge, provided only the stage lights in the audi 
torium are used and but moderate heat is re- 
quired. 

Additional afternoons, social room, $2; audi 
torium, $4. 

Additional evenings, 
torium, $10. 

c. If the event rehearsed is for private benefit 
the rates will be twice those indicated under “b” 
above. 

4. The gymnasium and shower rooms may be 
used for evening gymnasium class purposes at 
the rate of $5 per hour with instructor provided, 
or $4 per hour with instructor provided by the 
class, providing: 

a. The instructor provided by the class and the 
work proposed and given meets the approval of 
the school committee. 

b. An officer or responsible adult is in and about 
the premises to see that orderly conduct prevails. 

c. All class members wear appropriate clothing 
for the work undertaken, which clothing must in 
clude rubber soled shoes. 

d. The proposed use in no way prevents the use 
of the room for regular or evening school pur- 
poses. 

e. No admission is charged to any game, con- 


social room, $4; audi 
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“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


BOUGHTON, 1634 


Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, fétes, and pageants. 
store-house of correlative historical music, 


Victrola and Victor Records in your classroom. 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? 


music did they find here? 


Original (Sung by Indians): 


Medicine Song 


Bcc 
White Dog Song 17611 


(2) Grass Dance 


Gamblers’ Song 17635 
Penobscot Tribal Songs 18444 
Direct Imitation: 

Navajo Indian Songs 17635 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


By the Weeping Waters eA 
Aooah (2) Her Blanket j ASSIS 
By the Waters of Minnetonka ae 
Sioux Serenade } 186s! 
Papupooh (2) The Sacrifice 18444 
Ewa-yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee | 

By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee Romi 


Then the Little Hiawatha 


recorded especially for schools, 


A rich 


is yours with a 


The Cavaliers in Virginia? What 


Idealization of Indian Themes: 


From an Indian Lodge 17035 
Indian Lament 74387 
Largo (“New World Symphony”) 74631 
Little Firefly 64705 


Land of the Sky Blue Water 64190-64516 


Dagger Dance (“Natoma”) 70049 


MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS 





Psalms: IN VIRGINIA 
Psalm 107 17646 Amaryllis 16474 
Psalm 100 ) Irish Lilt 17331 
Old Rounds: Rinnce Fada 17840 
Early to Bed (2) Three Blind Mice May Pole Dance—Bluff King Hal Pear 
(3) Good Night 18277 Minuet—Don Juan ( 17087 
Scotland’s Burning (2) Row, Row, Row x Adeste Fideles ) 
Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening First Nowell 18664 
Old English Singing Games: Rigodon (Rameau) 67201 
Looby Loo Sellenger’s Round 18010 
Oats, Peas, Beans 17567 St. Patrick’s Day 17002 
Jolly is the Miller Virginia Reel pe 
London Bridge Money Musk f18SS2 
Mulberry Bush 17104 Joseph Mine ) _ 
Round and Round the Village Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming } 17870 
ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN IN THE COLONIES 
Airs of Ophelia 17717 "Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow 64320 
The Girl I Left Behind Me 17597 Full Fathom Five ) 
Where the Bee Sucks j 17702 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 17634 
O Mistress Mine 17662 
O Willow, Willow 35279 
When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy Wes Victrola XXV 
Greensleeves paeree especially manufactured 
The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further a 





HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J 


information consult any 


Victor dealer, 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


or write 


This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 
years’ experience has preved it is 
the instrument best adapted to all- 
round school use. 

When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BUYING 


NATURAL 














The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





f 











These are but 








B-1114 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 





B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 











(Continued from Page 58 
test or exhibition held as a part of of in connec 
tion with the work unless the receipts thus ob 
tained are devoted to public welfare. 

If an admission is charged or a collection taken 
at any game, contest or exhibition in the gym 
nasium the rates of rental will be $15 until 10:30 
p. m. and $25 if used after 10:30 p. m. 

The rental of the gymnasium for the purpose 
of dancing will be $25 until 12 p. m. and $5 for 
each hour or fraction thereof after that time; 
altho it will not be leased to individuals for the 
purpose of promoting dancing parties for gain. 

If the gymnasium is rented for dancing pur 
poses one recitation room may be had without 
charge for use as a check room for clothing; addi 
tional rooms may be had at $3 each. If the lunch 
room is rented in connection with the gymnasium 
or other part of the building the rental will be 
from $5 to $15 according to the nature and extent 
of the use desired. 

5. Permits for the use of the gymnasium for 
other than the above purposes, for the use of 
other parts of the high school building, or of 
rooms in other buildings, may be granted by the 
superintendent of schools subject to approval by 
the school committee. 

6. The superintendent of schools as the execu 
tive officer of the school committee will receive 
all applications, grant permits and collect all fees 
at the time of issuing permit, and will make a 
report at each regular meeting of the school com- 
mittee of all such transactions. 

7. The school committee may rebate any fee 
paid, may suspend or cancel any permit granted 
or may modify from time to time any of these 
regulations for reasons of weight. 

Persons desirous of securing a rebate of any 
fee paid should make application to the superin 
tendent of schools. 

Burr J. Merriam, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


LIABILITY OF ARCHITECT TO OWNER 
ON BUILDING PLANS. 

The question of the liability of the architect 
to the owner is one which has been threshed out 
in the courts from time to time but is neverth« 
less one of recurring litigation because no genera! 


rule has ever been laid down by the courts that 
will cover every specific case. About the only 
thing that has been universally and finally estab 
lished is that the architect is human and his work 
can therefore only approximate perfection, how- 
ever skillful or learned he may be; hence the 
owner cannot expect absolute perfection in either 
plans or specifications. Reviewing opinions of 
many courts regarding the liability of the archi 
tect to the owner a legal authority, writing for 
the American Contractor, says: 

It is a general rule of law that the architect 
must employ reasonable skill and taste in his 
work. The term “reasonable” of course, being 
rather vague, but it is presumed to mean reason- 
able among his profession. 

In a Nebraska case it was held that, as be 
tween the architect and the owner, no doubt the 
architect would be liable for any mistake in the 
plans and specifications which increased the cost 
of the building. 

In New York it was held that the architect 
cannot recover anything where defects and omis 
sion run thru the entire system of his plans, 
so that they are useless to contractors and build 
ers. 

In a Pennsylvania case, the referee took as a 
basis of ascertaining the value of the services of 
an architect, their value if they had been skill 
fully prepared and complete, and deducted from 
the amount what it would cost to complete the 
plans and remedy the defects 

This decision was reversed on appeal, the court 
saying: 

“If the plans had simply been incomplete, re- 
quiring only the services of an ordinary draughts 
man to perfect the details, the basis adopted by 
the referee would not have been subject to just 
criticism. When an architect undertakes to pre- 
pare the plans for a large and expensive struc 
ture, he covenants not only that he is possessed 
of the requisite skill, but that skill shall be exer 
cised in the work which he has undertaken. 

“If the product of his labor is a plan vitally 
defective, his employer might go on and erect a 
building enormously expensive which, from its 
foundation up, would be insecure 


1 few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


WITHOUT REGRETS 


The ‘“‘law of compensation’”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing’ applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 





“It is manifest that the value of a plan skill 
fully drawn furnishes no standard by which to 
ascertain the value of a plan containing such 
radical defects. A plan which, if carried into 
execution, would produce a building not self-sup 
porting, can hardly be said to come up to what is 
expected of an architect. 

“If the plan in question exhibited the skill 
which the nature of the employment demanded 
its value was to be estimated accordingly. If it 
was so defective as not to meet the requirements 
of the purpose for which it was intended, it might 
be utterly worthless. If the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover, the value of his services is to be de 
termined by what he himself did, and not what 
some more careful man might have done.” 

In a New York case, the court said: 

“It is as necessary that the architect should 
know what is needed to make steam heating 
apparatus serviceable as it is that he should know 
how sewer gas is to be kept out of the house 
No one would contend that at this day an archi 
tect could shelter himself behind the plumber, 
and excuse his ignorance of the ordinary appli 
ances for sanitary ventilation by saying that he 
was not expert in the trade of plumbing. 

“He is an expert in carpentry, in cements, In 
mortar, in the strength of materials, in the art 
of constructing the walls, the floors, the stair 
cases, the roofs, and is in duty bound to possess 
reasonable skill and knowledge as to all these 
things; and when, in the progress of civilization, 
new conveniences are introduced into our homes 
and become, not curious novelties, but the cus 
tomary means of securing the comfort of the un 
pretentious citizen, why should not the architect 
be expected to possess the technical learning 
respecting them that is exacted of him with re 
spect to the other and older branches of his pro 
fessional studies?” 

It must be kept in mind, however, that the duty 
of the architect, with reference to a certain en 
gagement, is limited by the contract which he has 
entered into with the owner. The law cannot 
impose a liability even as to skill and knowledge, 
which is not contemplated by the contract. And 
where certain specifications are set out in th: 
contract tending to point out the measure of th: 


Continued-on Page 65 
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“Circle-A” Schools Srackal a as s Eadky 1 in 


Winter as in Summer 


“Circle-A”’ Schools, in the form of 
interchangeable building units, are 
always ready for prompt shipment. 
And they are erected as easily in 
winter as in summer. 


The units, uniformly three feet wide 
and complete to the last detail of 
construction, reach the site ready for 
instant assembling. Erection is 
simply a matter of bolting the units 
together. 


A few unskilled laborers can put 
up even a large “‘Circle-A”’ School in 
three or four days without the slight- 
est difficulty. There is no nailing to 
be done, no sawing, no painting. 
There are no small parts to cause 
confusion, no elaborate erection dia- 
grams to follow. 


Everything is factory - finished and 
factory-tested : insulation, hardware 


attachments, doors, windows, plaster 
walls and ceilings; even the shingles 
on the roof. 


Consequently “Circle-A”’ Schools are 
fully as durable as structures of stand- 
ard build. They stoutly resist cold 
and snow, heat and rain, sand and 
dust. They are also attractive in 
oe earance and provide maximum 
ight. 


“‘Circle-A”’ Schools are portable, too. 
Their salvage value is 98%. Even 
after long service they can be dis- 
mantled, practically without damage, 
and re-erected to meet new con- 
ditions. 


Your request for the full story of 
“Circle-A””’ Schools will receive a 
prompt reply. Just write or wire 
premade to the nearest office 
listed below 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


Genera! Sales Offices: CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


“CIRCLE-A”G 


(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 


FORT WORTH, Texas 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is , nat 
in six sizes to fit the various grades and has five adjust: 
so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 


Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjustable e 2 
Desks for your schools. : oe tea 


EMPIRE SEATL 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





AMANITA 
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She does a thousand times more 


work than her grandmother did. 


Neatly and easily she turns out five thou- 

sand letters in an hour. No wonder America 

is the world’s pace-maker! Her great inventions 
have brought her unmatched wealth—by tremen- 
dously multiplying the power of her workers. 
















The Mimeograph quickly reproduces all kinds of 
typewritten matter, drawings, plans, etc.—at neg- 
ligible cost. First copies in a few minutes, and five 

thousand an hour thereafter. Private printing! No 

especial training necessary. As in typewriting, neat- 
ness depends upon the operator. The Mimeograph is beating 
down expenses and increasing efhiciency in unnumbered thousands 






of American institutions—for perhaps no other invention has so di- 
rectly multiplied the power of the worker. Ask for interesting book- 
let “‘A-12” today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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NDER normal conditions a pupil should reach 
U the eighth grade in city schools at a cost to the 


state of approximately $280. If on account of 


defective vision the child reaches only the fourth 
gerade in the same time it has still cost the state 
$280. The loss to the state is $140. 


And the loss to the more be- 


cause it is likely to be put to work with its earning 


child is considerably 


power forever curtailed because of want of a proper 
education. 


It would not take much speeding up of the children 
with defective eyesight to pay for the best lighting, 
not to mention any effect on the work of those with 
normal eyesight. 





Because of 
illuminate the 
offices of the 


its unequaled light giving qualities, Denzar 
class rooms, laboratories, manual 
new Galion High School at Galion, 


was selected to 
training room and 
Ohio. In the audito- 


The most thorough study of the 








via, main entrance and corridors Beardslee chandeliers are used. Value of good lighting in schools invariably empha- 
They not only furnish proper illumination, but enhance the decorative ‘ = % 
pA sizes its importance. 
xT 7 at a effect. atest . 
wt. . 


219 SO. JEFFERSON ST., 


Concluded from Page 60 
architect’s duty, it will be construed by the 
to mean a reasonable skill in the 
ment.oned and nothing greater 

It is further a general rule of law that an archi 
tect is not duty bound to keep secret the plans 
for a given building, unless he has specifically 
contracted to do so But where an architect is 
engaged to prepare plans for a given building and 
he, as rally customary, gives out the fact 
to the newspapers, he has violated no duty at law 
which will render him liable in an action of 
damages, even tho the disclosure of the secret 
may be decidedly injurious to his employer. 

It is also true that the architect cannot be held 
responsible, in an action for damages, for in 
juries or losses sustained which are the result 
the owner’s own fault 

For instance, in a given case, the city ordinance 
prohibited buildings placed nearer the street line 
than a certain distance. The architect informed 
the owner of this provision in the ordinances 
The owner, however, wanted the building placeu 
on the line and then decided to have it built with 
windows which projected over, nearer the street 
than allowed by the ordinance. 

The city promptly sued the owner for damages 
and also obtained an injunction against him, mak 
ing him tear out the windows and build them in 
accordance with the statute. 

The owner then attempted to recover damages 
from the architect, but the court disallowed the 
claim, saying that the architect could never be 
held responsible for the losses sustained by the 
owner which were the result of his own fault 
The architect had drawn the plans correctly in 
the first instance and he had warned the owner 
of the existence of the ordinance Hence, his 
hands were clean of the matter California 
irchitect and Engineer. 


HOW TO STORE COAL. 

Boards of eduvation will find the following sug 
gestions from the U. S. Bureau of Mines of con 
Siderable value to janitors and building com 
mittees: 

] Do not pile over 12 feet deep, 
point in the interior of a pile 
feet from an air-cooled surface. 


courts 
particulars 


is gene 


and so that no 
will be over 10 


2. If possible store only screened lump coal. 
3. Keep out dust as much as possible. (To this 
end reduce handling to a minimum.) 

4. Pile so that lump and fine are distributed 
as evenly as possible; not, as is often done, allow- 
ing lumps to roll down from the peak and form 

ir passages at the bottom of the pile. 


5 Rehandle the screen after two months, if 
practicable. 
6. Do not store near external sources of heat 


tho the heat transmitted be moderate. 


7. Allow six 
and before 

8. Allow wetting and drying. 

9 Avoid admission of air to the interior of the 
pile thru interstices around foreign objects, such 
as timbers or irregular brick work, or thru porous 
bottoms, such as coarse cinders 

At about the same time when the 
mendations were made the 
of the middle and southern 
lowing suggestions: 


weeks’ 
storing. 


seasoning” after mining 


alternate 


above recom- 
Underwriters’ Bureau 
states made the fol- 


1. Storage 
away 


should be kepi, if possible, weli 
from the main buildings of the plant. Un- 
der no circumstances should it be piled up against 
a frame building. 


2. If outside space will permit, the piles should 


be made low (not higher than 12 feet) and of 
large area rather than of small area and piled 
high. 

3. If wet coal is received, it should be dumped 


around the edges of the pile, or in some location 
where the air can get to it freely, and where large 
quantities of other coal will not be packed on top 
of it 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO 
MEET. 

The National Association of 

ing and Business Officials will 

annual meeting May 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921, 

at Detroit, Mich The business officers of the 

association aim to bring the number of visiting 


School Account- 
hold its tenth 


delegates up to two or three hundred at the forth- 


coming meeting. 


OF CHANDELIERS FOR EVERY 


\/  BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


3 MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE 


LIGHTING REQUIREMENT. 
CHICAGO 


The association is conducting a spirited cam- 
paign among the members for membership fees 
and is receiving hearty encouragement in its 
efforts. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school district of Mission, Tex., has pre- 
pared to float $40,000 in bonds to equip the schools 
with modern appliances and to make repairs and 
build additions to the buildings. The district has 
completed a modern high school on the Spanish 
type, at a cost of $75,000 for building and equip- 
ment. 

The citizens of the state of Oregon have ap- 
proved a legislative enactment providing for an 
increased tax levy of two mills per dollar for the 
maintenance of the schools. During the month 
preceding the election, educational affairs took 
precedence over everything else and the teachers 
took upon themselves the responsibility of pre- 
senting the measure to the people thru the clubs, 
civie societies and the children in the homes. 


The Board of Estimate of Greater New York 
has declined for legal reasons to increase the 
school budget by $31,500,000 in order that the 


total may reach the sum of $80,000,000. The board 
of education will appeal to the legislature for 
relief. It holds that the larger sum is necessary 
to carry out the salary schedule and provide the 
constantly growing school needs. 

Denver, Colo., recently carried a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 by a vote of practically four to one. 
The present issue which is merely a substitute for 
the one issued last December, bears interest at 
the maximum rate of six per cent. 

In September, it was found that the former 
bonds would not all be sold for some months to 
come and it was therefore decided to issue a new 
lot. When the present bonds are sold, it is 
planned to cancel the remaining $1,650,000 of five 
per cent bonds. 

The city of Lewiston, Minnesota, has author- 
ized the erection of an addition to their present 
high school building. The total bond issue will 
be for $125,000. The vote was 167 to 65 in favor 
of issuing the bonds. 

The American Society of Safety Engineers has 
recently appointed a special committee of six to 
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PREFERENCE 


A school scale wins preference only by performance. 
The fact that the De Luxe Scale is the preferred 
scale among leading educators is the most convinc- 
ing proof of its positive accuracy and dependability. 





a> 





and hospitals. 


Interesting details on request. 





cooperate with the N. E. A. Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Schoolhouse Planning and Construc- 
tion in connection with a study to be made of 
safety with relation to the protection of life in 
schoolhouses. The committee is as follows: 


Mr. J. Albert Robinson, Chairman, Fire Protec 
tion Engineer, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Milton M. 
Adler, Manufacturer of Pyrotechnics, Newark, N. 
J.; Mr. John Harper Derby, Consulting Engineer, 
New York City; Mr. Ira G. Hoagland, Secretary 
National Auto Sprinkler Association of America, 
New York City; Mr. Robert G. Palm, Fire Pro- 
tection Engineer, American Sugar Refining Co., 
New York City; Mr. E. R. Scales, Director of 
Safety and Fire Protection, Edison Lamp Works, 
Division of the General Electric Co., Harrison, 
N. J. 


Dr. John A. Ferguson, chairman of the com- 
mittee of buildings and sites of New York City, 
has requested the superintendent of schools to 
notify the parents of children who have damaged 
school windows, that they will be held re- 
sponsible for any damage done in the future. 


The board of estimate of New York City, has 
fixed the limit of the budget at $355,900,000 which 
is $8,000,000 in excess of the amount allowed by 
law, according to Controller Craig. The board 
refused to include $31,500,000 to bring the school 
budget up to a total of over $80,000,000. The 
board will now look to the legislature for relief 
and may also issue short term bonds whenever 
the board of education proves they are necessary 
It is estimated that there will be enough money 
to pay the school bills, including teachers’ 
salaries, until the middle of July. 


A few years ago the minimum salary of the 
teachers of Cleveland, O., was $500. Today it is 
$1,200. In 1914 custodians received $1,050 a year; 
in 1920 they got $1,830. Coal cost $3.04 per ton 
in 1914; this year it cost $8.00 per ton, and 
40,000 tons were needed. New schools are figured 
on cost per standard classroom. That cost was 
$6,500 in 1914. The latest building bids indicate 
a cost of $28,000 which means nearly a million 
dollars for an elementary school building. Fixed 
desks cost $3.75 in 1914, and are priced at $16.80 


hiea 


o Neale /(o. 
ASON.DAYVIS & Go: 


(Grand Crossing) CHICAGO 


ESTABU. 


(U. S. Standard) 


Unvaryingly accurate for a longer time, never get- 
ting out of order, the De Luxe Scale has demon- 
strated its superiority for nearly 60 years. De Luxe 
is standard equipment in America’s leading schools 


Of particular importance to the school world is the improved full capacity 

measuring device, an exclusive feature of the De Luxe. Marked in legible, 

easy-reading, 4-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, the 

De Luxe will accurately and quickly measure the smallest child or tallest adult 
a feature heretofore impossible with the old-fashioned measuring rods. 


in 1920. Wages of workers needed to keep school 
buildings safe and sanitary have advanced from 
70 to 250 per cent since 1914. Carpenters who 
were paid 50 cents an hour in 1914, received $1.25 
an hour in 1920. Plumbers who received 6244 
cents an hour in 1914 were paid $1.371%%4 an hour 
in 1920. There is an added annual increase of 
5,000 in school enrollment necessitating yearly 
hundreds of additional teachers and employees 
and more school buildings. The expense of build- 
ing maintenance and operation has grown from 
$1,090,957 in 1913-14 to $4,528,330, which is the 
minimum estimate to meet similar expenses in 
1920-21. Teachers’ salaries in 1913-14 were $2,- 
539,000, and in 1920-21, $8,239,100. The amount 
paid in salaries last year was $6,408,529. 


The board of education of Antigo, Wis., has 


appointed a committee to act with Superintend- 
ent R. A. Brandt which committee is empowered 
to engage an architect to draw up plans and speci- 
fications for a new junior high school building. 

The board of education of Hamilton, O., has 
decided to request an increase of one and a half 
mills in the levy for schools to take care of the 
deficit created by increases in salaries of teachers 
and other employes and by the increased cost of 
materials. The board faces a deficit by the close 
of the year of about $150,000 which must be taken 
care of by an issue of bonds. 

The Alabama State Department of Education 
has completed its annual apportionment of school 
funds. The total amount in the general educa- 
tional fund is $2,802,248.12, which is $3.61 per 
capita as against $3.32 last year. This amount is 
exclusive of special taxes such as one and three 
mill county and district taxes and poll taxes. The 
latter amounts are collected and expended within 
the counties for the advancement of the public 
schools. 

Orders have been issued by the Harrisburg, Pa., 
school board advising every department of the 
school district to cut down expenses as a means 
of assisting the board in overcoming a deficit at 
the end of the fiscal year. A deficit is expected 
because of increased costs of operating expenses. 

The school board of the Rio Hondo, Tex., In- 
dependent District is preparing a petition asking 





for a bond issue with which to build a consoli 
dated school at a cost of $75,000 to $100,000 

A bond issue of $350,000 will be required to fur- 
nish additional room in the Hamilton County, 
Tenn., schools. 

At Coffeyville, Kans., bonds to the amount of 
$350,000 have been authorized for school improve- 
ments, including a new intermediate school build- 
ing. 

At Erie, Pa., a bond issue of $500,000 has been 
voted for the completion of the East High 
School which will have a pupil capacity of 1,500. 
The complete cost of the building will be $1,500,- 
000. 

Academy High School at Erie, Pa., which is 
considered one of the finest high schools in the 
United States was put into operation in Sep- 
tember. The building has a pupil capacity of 
2,000. 

The Fort Stanwix Grade School which is being 
erected at Rome, N. Y., will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the first of the year. It contains sixteen 
classrooms, besides household science, manual 
training, auditorium, community hall, offices and 
bicycle rooms. An appropriation of $200,000 was 
made, but it is estimated that the actual cost, in- 
cluding equipment, grading, etc., will amount to 
at least $30,000 more. Mr. William Thomas 
Towner of New York is the architect. 

A new modernly equipped high school building 
is being erected at Frankton, Ind., by W. H. 
Boone, Trustee of Pipe Creek Township. 

The Elwood, Ind., board of trustees have started 
a complete overhauling of the school buildings 
with the intention of bringing them up to date. 
New heating plants with outside power houses 
are in contemplation. 

The Pittsburgh school board will be unable to 
pay the January payroll. Its borrowing power 
for the year is exhausted. It is expected to secure 
relief thru the legislature. All pending salary 
increases are suspended. 

Owing to a shortage of funds the city council 
of Newport News, Va., has asked the school board 
to suspend action on a proposed school survey 
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3 Columbia Records 
for Christmas School Programs 


On Christmas Day great hymns of praise and joyful The hearts of thousands upon thousands of little 





Christmas carols arise wherever Christian people children have been made glad by the Columbia Grafo- 
dwell. ‘The music associated with Christmas goes nola and Columbia Records that have been a part of 
far to make it a joyous, happy holiday for the children their daily school activities and have continued to 


in schools and homes. bring them the constantly new messages of music. 


No school nor home is complete without a Colum- 
bia Grafonola and Columbia Records. Not only at 
Christmas time, but throughout the entire year, this 
great musical combination brings both enjoyment and 
education to all in schools and homes alike. 


You will have Christmas exercises in your school. 
Columbia Records played on the Columbia Grafonola 
will supply you with just the music you need on this 
holiday occasion. Make the children realize the real 
meaning of Christmas with such records as: 





Holy Night, Peaceful ) Medley of Christmas, A-2392 


, ; 79373 | i 
Night (Silent Night, | : Carols—Part I, II. . 10 inch oY oe ae edt 
Hallowed Night) -1inch § Cojumbia Quartette . .{ $1.00 Teachers who are unable to se- 
$1.00 cure these or any other school rec- 
Jeanne Gordon Star of the East 


‘aye Rope! scael ba f ords from local Columbia dealers 
Yo Gite Wuleciac Barbara Maurel and Co A-2790 














; bamsihin Shale Chuse- é may send orders direct to Educa- 
Hymns—Part I, II. — aia ms ; J alk > 10 inch tional Department, Columbia 
Columbia Stellar Quar $1.00 Birthday of a King | $1.00 Graphophone Company, Woolworth 
tette 8 le te 3arbara Maurel . . J Building, New York City. 
Hark! The Herald Angels) Nazareth ] A-6169 
Sing A-2104 The Voice of the Chimes | 45;,-4 
Oh! Come All Ye Faith- + Oscar Seagle and Colum- [ 
> 10 inch in ae $1.50 
ful $1.00 bia Stellar Quartette 
Columbia Mixed Quar ‘ Silent Night, Hallowed } A-2801 
a ae eee Night + 
' lv Nich 10 inch 
Adeste Fideles nq On! Holy Night $1.00 
- ; | A-1078 Charles Harrison : 
[Thomas Mills ... .| 10 inch ar he ArT . 
On a Christmas Morning ( $1.00 ae. Joy of the) 
| Prince Orchestr: 4 fom eautilu ine r 
rinces Orchestra ) Johnny Chuck Finds the t re Se 
Children’s Toy March A-2996 Best Thing in the $1.25 
Children’s Symphony . 10 inch World ' 
Prince’s Orchestra . .) $1.00 Thornton W. Burgess 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and [7777 TTT" 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
“Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Christmas Record List [1 
Educational Record Catalog [) 
Literature and Music [1 
Musical Measurement Manual [) 
Grafonola Catalog 0 





Pushmobile with a number of records in your school room on 
trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you may prove, 
| to your own satisfaction, of what great service Columbia prod- 
: ucts can be in your school. 
se Columbia School Grafonola hai . 
with Pushmobile Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven Shelves for records. 


Educational Department 


Repredueer, winding crank, ond  tarn- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Matiee .. ...0s000sheekebsconselsdeleeae 
Becher Gak-ec Mishanees. F Woolworth Bldg., New York TOW ccccvciscsssdccectwessceent eee 
| Canadian Factory: Toronto. PTET 
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Oke ZENITH PORTABLE” 


MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTOR 


ASTANDARD MACHINE Qs A 
~nota makeshift! _ -_ 


Anovice can 
pa 4 with 
absolute salety | 
















A Standard Geneva Star and Cams 
and Gundlach Manhattan Lenses 


Incandescent Mazda Lamp and 
Lamphouse Equipment complete 


Sold at one half the 


cost of any other 


Standard equipment 










Officially approved 
by National Board 


of re Underwriters 
FOR UNIVERSAL USE because its A 
SAFE~SIMPLE~SOUND~SURE! \ 


The ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; alternating 


or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 
S 4 











fr 








Each part and every machine is honestly built and tully uaranteed. 
Tre ZEN ITH meets every Projector requirement-in the World! 
Terms if necessary 
A few good Dealer ano Listributor territories still open 








um mT COU en ray, ‘ . 
Fitepatrick & McElroy, Dept.Z-12 2025S. State St.,Chicago Ki tzpatrick &McEkl roy 
c Gentlemen: Answering your ‘Zenith Portable” Projector advertisement, | reply E SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

3} Oo Yes. © Ne. oa you need a projec ed ? . f, 

: 0 You 5 Ne. y vot sms : Nied « ith your present _- tor? R Cc Z —— 4 of rs e c— 

Ye. (ON Ca ervice to you in either me t aa ° ° 7 ‘ 7 
—— CZ ord Notion Ve tureSaboral TCS 
= Se othe 
4 ‘ *? 
ew _ “ZENITH PORTABLE’ PROJECTOR 
H 's : , A i 
1 o one # 202 South State Street Chicago 

3 TATTLE ‘ 
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The Continental Special School Scale 


FAVORED BY SCHOOLS THAT 
DEMAND ACCURACY 


Of paramount importance in purchasing a school scale is its 
long life and dependability. Can it be moved about conveniently 
from place to place? Can it be subjected to the strain of weigh- 
ing hundreds of children and still weigh accurately? Will its 
measuring device facilitate the weighing of great numbers of 
children in the shortest time? These and many equally important 
questions that really test scale-values are all answered and satis- 
fied by the Continental Special School Scale, Model No. 225. 

This Continental Special School Scale is rapidly becoming 
recognized as the leading school scale throughout the country. 
School Officials who see this scale in action will not hesitate rec- 
ommending it as standard equipment throughout. Every scale 
is inspected and tested with U. 8S. Standard Test Weights. Also, 
accurately adjusted and guaranteed by the manufacturer to com- 
ply with State Laws. 





Ask your dealer or write direct for further particulars 
regarding these super-scales for s-hools 


DELIVERIES 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2124-2126 WEST 21ST PLACE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IMMEDIATE 
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these experiments over a period of many months 
the following scheme has been devised. 

A plain white card four by six inches was 
finally selected. It proved large enough for ac 


Standing in a particular subject may be. For 
example, if a standardized silent reading test 
shows the pupil to have a comprehension ability 
of the average third grade pupil, then a cross 
curate and graphic records, and small enough for under grade in the row labeled reading compre- 
simplicity and convenience. Below is an illus- hension will graphically show that this pupil is 
tration of the card in its present arrangement, one 


FOR BUSY 


SUPERINTENDENTS | 
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A GRAPHIC INVENTORY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS. 

Supt. Ralph A. Westcott, Walpole, Mass. 

The recent rapid development of standardized 
educational measurements is meeting a long felt 
need in the school world. We are now able to 
determine by objective standards the educational 
progress of an individual pupil or of a whole 
school system. In order that the most complete 
use may be made of the results of these measure- 
ments, the school executive must have a record 
system of some kind which will meet a few essen- 
tial demands, 

1. It must be simple The record should be 
in convenient size and shape, easy to handle 
and easy to file. 

2. The record must be accurate. 

%. It should be graphic. It should be planned 
in such a way as to carry to the eye in a simple 
fashion the results of the measurement. Some 
form of chart or picture will represent this ac 
curately without the use of confusing figures. 

4. The record should be cumulative. It should 
provide for comparative statistics over a period 
of several years. 

5. The record should be flexible in its uses. 
That is, it should be so arranged that its use 
will not be limited to one particular phase of 
the measurement work It should be available 
for work with groups, with individuals, and for 
a period of years or for a particular time. 

The business executive has found it necessary 
to keep such records of his sales, expenditures, 
inventories, profits, etc. The writer has been ex- 
perimenting to see if it is not possible to have 
the essentials of such a record as indicated above 
carried out in some simple way. As a result of 


with entries for a typical case. 

On the dotted line at the top the heading is 
written, depending upon what is the record on 
the card. (In this case the pupil’s name.) On 
the first line below the heading are a series of 
tumbers from six to seventeen. These numbers 
represent the normal ages of pupils in the vari 
Ous grades from one to twelve on September first 
of the school year. Assuming that a record is 
being made of an individual pupil and that he is 
ten years of age on September first of the school 
year for which the record is being taken, a little 
cross would be made on the line below the figure 
ten. This indicates accurately and graphically 
the age of the pupil. This is really the basic 
index from which we make our comparison of 
the pupil’s other measurements, as indicated in 
the rest of the card. On the second line is a 
place for his mental age or capacity. If this 
hypothetical pupil has a mental age of nine years 
a cross would be placed under age nine in the 
second row opposite mental age. Then a glance 
at the crosses at ten for chronological age and 
nine for mental age would show immediately a 
retardation mentally of one year for chronologi- 
cal age, or an I. Q. (intelligence quotient) of .90 

The entries are made in a similar way for each 
of the items listed or for any additional items 
which one may care to list in the blank spaces 
at the bottom of the card. If the pupil above re- 
ferred to is in the fourth grade a cross under four 
opposite grades will show immediately that he is 
properly placed according to his mental age 
Weight and height have been included here as 
rather convenient indexes of health and physical 
development. We have accurate standards in 
these two particulars, and it is easy to indicate 
on the card that the pupil’s weight and height 
are one year below normal for his age 

The rest of the card is devoted to school sub 
jects. The result of a standardized test can be 
placed in the proper position on the card so that 
it will show graphically just what the pupil’s 


year poorer in silent reading comprehension 
ability than his grade standard, and two years 
retarded so far as his chronological age is con- 
cerned. In other words in making a comparison 
of any two entries the entry to the right is the 
better score. A series of entries in absolutely 
vertical column from the chronological age would 
show a perfectly normal development in mental 
age, grade, weight, height, and school subjects. 

As soon as entries on a large number of cards 
were attempted a complication arose. Particular 
care had to be used to compare the established 
standards and the actual score, and to make the 
entry on the card. This made necessary the in- 
vention of a simple device to make the entries 
mechanical. This was accomplished thru the in- 
troduction of a “ruler”. One ruler is used for 
each test or each set of standards. An illustra- 
tion of the ruler used in subtraction under the 
Courtis research test is shown below. 

This ruler is exactly the length of the card, six 
inches, so that when placed upon the card its 
ends will be flush with the edges of the cards. 
The ruler is made preferably of heavier material 
than the card and of different color. In entering 
a Courtis subtraction score, for example, it is 
necessary to use only this ruler. The ruler is 
superimposed upon the card just below the sub- 
traction row. The score is marked upon the card 
at the point indicated by the ruler. For instance, 
if a pupil made a score of 8.8 in subtraction the 
mark would be mechanically placed in the column 
headed eleven years, sixth grade. This is the 
standard score in “rights” for the sixth grade. It 
is, however, entirely mechanical and does not ne- 
cessitate the mental calculation of the place on 
the card for the entry. Any high school girl can 
use this ruler and make accurate entries. 

One of the advantages of this development rec- 
ord card is the number of ways in which it may 
be used. A single card may serve an individual 
pupil thruout his school life. In this way his 
growth mentally, physically, and educationally 
may be traced graphically and easily. There will 
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Up-to-date Schools 


Are you running an up-to-date school? Do your 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch time? Give them a chance, by 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli ot 
warmth and energy. Install a sanitary lunchroom 
where they can secure a good meal at a miniinum 
Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani-Metal Bases will 
meet all your requirements. 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre- 
vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No table cloths needed. Think of the saving in laundry 
bills alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. Sani- Metal Bases 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
collect. Look better than the ordinary varnished kind 
and will last a lifetime. 





cost. 









Look For the 
“Raised Rim’’ 


“= 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY ! 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal, school and industrial lunch 
room equipment. Our engineering department is at your disposal. 
We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 
for you. Send us the size of your space and we will forward blue- 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements. Send 
coupon today. 


Sani Products Co., 
828 Sani Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your latest SANI-ONYX 


and SANI-METAL, school and industrial lunch room equipment to accom- 


catalogue showing 





These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Ou modate pupils The space is 


is completely equipped to handle foreign business 


Sat Products ©. 


828 Sani Bldg., Chicago, III. 


export department 
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Address 
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that the average or median for the group is en 
tered as the score. 

Suppose, for example, that one is particularly 
interested in the comparative measurement of 
various sections of a single grade in one subject 
thruout the city. Perhaps there are a dozen or 
twenty divisions of this grade in different build- 
ings. The score is entered for each section and 
must be labeled to distinguish it from the other 
entries. This may be done in a very simple way 
by placing a number above each entry. Then on 
the bottom of the card or on the other side of the 


Ba | | | ! ! | p ! | ! | fe ee | i | 
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WESTCOTT DEVELOPMENT RECORD — Ruler 


. 
Subtvacdlion 
Rint (For). tlfe name and grade of the test at the left : 
[Ce erts ) appropriate grade subdivisions above 


be very little over-lapping on the card because on all 
from year to year his entries tend toward the 
right hand side of the card. In order to distin- 
guish between different times of testing a little 


CARD 2. THE RULER. 
the 
will exist. 

For convenience in explanation the record card 
has been described as. used for the individual 


cards thruout the file no confusion 














device has been arranged. Thru a combination 
of various symbols and colored inks, a large num- 
ber of different meanings may be placed upon a 
given record. A single code card in the index 
file will explain the symbol on each of the cards. 
For example, a black cross may indicate the test 
given in September, 1919, a red cross February, 
1920, a black circle March, 1920, a black caret 
June, 1920. As the same symbol will be used 


pupil. Used in this way the card is of more 
value to the teacher than to the superintendent. 
The superintendent, because of the breadth of his 
interests, is necessarily more concerned with 
groups of pupils than with individual pupils 
As a matter of fact this card can be used equally 
successfully to illustrate graphically the standing 
of groups of pupils. These records are made in 
exactly the same way as for the individual, except 





card the names of the classes and the schools to 
which the numbers refer may be given. Com- 
parison may be made in a similar way for various 
classes in different grades in the same building. 
Also the city-wide scores for the different grades 
tested may be indicated upon a single card. These 
records are particularly worth while to a superin- 
tendent because it shows him at a glance whiere 
the low spots and the high spots in his system 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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ee a WESTCOTT DEVELOPMENT RECORD 
Pupil, ‘class, grade, building or teacher Chart 1. ¢ ). ‘ Code Card o 
Age _ (Sept. 1) 6 7 7 9 Th i! 12 13 4 15 16 
Mental Age Sympot Dates or Testine Sys por Dates or Testixe 
Grade i 2 ; ‘ 6 7 - 4 Ww il 12 | 
to | to 
Weieht_ “4? ht | — ! ; t | 
Height Pee 4 +4— + - 
Spelling : Snee Soon 4 de - i . + — — 
Reading a } } —— 
Addition = ~ } Ir —_ + —— 
Subtraction } _— 
Multiplication ' | — HI - 
Division | 
Fractions | 
Reasoning 4 4 +} + a 4 
Composition vee NM 4 
Penmanship —— +— 
= 8 ae Nore These and other symbols may be used in different colors, thus making possible a wide flexibility in thes 
: code 
vertically from number of gridc for its standards 
CARD NO. 1. THE DEVELOPMENT RECORD. CARD 3. THE CODE CARD. 
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Are Your 
Schoolbooks Sanitary 


ANITATION is a vital problem 
in educational institutions. 


Schoolbooks are known germ carriers. 


See that the books used by your 
pupils are sanitary. Specify that 
your books be bound in genuine 
Keratol, used by the most modern 
public libraries and institutions. 


No germ can live in Keratol — it’s 
eerm-proof, stain-proof, water-proof, 
and unaffected by climatic condi- 
tions. Books bound in genuine 
Keratol are clean and keep clean. 


For lasting economy, real durability, 
beauty and all around utility, genu- 
ine Keratol is unexcelled by any 
other book covering. Made in a wide 
range of colors, weights and grains. 


Specify the Genuine 


To those concerned with the purchase of 
school supplies we will gladly mail samples of 
Keratol and further information on request. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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The Maximum in 


Film Instruction 


Prepared, Edited and Titled by Some of the Leading Educational Authorities of the United States 








Here is the Ideal Course of Visual Education 
for School, Class and Lecture Room 


World-wide in scope—the FORD EDUCA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY, founded by Henry 
Ford, commends itself instantly to Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers seeking the 
maximum in interest-compelling instruction and 
educational value in motion pictures. ‘Typical of 
the personality of its founder, the FORD EDU- 
CATIONAL LIBRARY inaugurates a new 
era in educational films. ‘They are produced 
without thought of profit and are distributed at 
an absolute minimum of cost to the subscriber. 


Personnel of Its Editors 
The authorities who will edit, prepare and direct 
the formation of the FORD EDUCATIONAL 
LIBRARY will be men distinguished in their 
particular subjects men who have suc« essfully 
adopted and used the motion picture and the 
screen for visual educational purposes. 


Opportunity will be afforded all schools, colleges 
and universities to put into execution the motion 
picture ideals and plans of their professors and 
teachers who have made the educational institu 
tions of America the peer of the world. 


The Plan of Distribution 
The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


will be ideally distributed. Selection of subjects 


ny COUPON Jammu gyn, 


Fitzpatrick & py hy ¢. L, 12 
202 S. te St., Chicago 
Gentlemen Please give me full information on Ford 
Educational Library 1 am especially interested in the | 
following subjects 









N aune 
School. . 
Street 







to conform with the actual periods of study— 
retention of films for an entire school week— 
establishment of circuits of schools in order to 
reduce shipping costs and promote co-operative 
instruction, are but a few of the advantages 
offered by this new plan of distribution. 


Subjects Covered 
The first series, now ready, contains four div- 
isions, embracing both regional and industrial 
geography, history, agriculture and civics. A 
printed synopsis, giving an outline of the subject 
matter, description of contents, and suggestions 
for use, goes with each film. Forty subjects, 
one for each school week of the year, are con- 
tained in the first series which will be followed 
by others covering the entire school curriculum. 


Cost Is Minimum To You 
The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


has been produced solely to render this great 
work of instruction available to every school and 
institution in America whether small or large. 
Accordingly the cost of subscription which covers 
the physical distribution to the subscriber, has 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. You are 
invited to clip and mail the coupon below, which 
will bring complete, detailed information to you 


by return mail, 


hitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Represent itives of the 


Ford Metion Sieture Laboratories 


202 South State Street, Chicago 
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Togan schools are essential in an emergency. 
ready when the unexpected happens to your permanent 
building or when present facilities are not adequate to meet 


the situation. 


These schools are factory built, complete. 
to you ready to erect; inexperienced men can bolt them to- 


gether in a short time. 


Concluded from Page 70 
are These are examples of records of a singl 
test at a single time 

The cards may be used also for cumulative 
group records. These are the most valuable of 
all records because they show the development 
of the schoo] system from year to year upon the 
Same card. For example a city-wide grade aver 
age may be shown from year to year in the vari 
ous standardized tests given thruout that period 
Thru the device already referred to of colored 
inks and different symbols no confusion of dates 
will ariss Another comparison of value is the 
comparison between buildings This may also 
be shown upon a single card over a period of 
years. 

Another use of this record which may prove t¢ 
be the most valuable use of all is to measure 
the growth in an individual teacher’s class In 
this case a card will be made out for the teacher 
Then over various periods of time it will be pos 
sible to watch the development of the work of 
her class in various school subjects. In addi 
tion it will be possible to make a fairer compari 
son of this growth by considering the capabilities 
of the class as shown in the upper rows on the 
card—namely, the chronological age, the mental 
age, or capacity, and the health of the class as 
indicated by its average weight and height. Very 
illuminating comparisons may be made between 
cards of various teachers in the school system 
No rating of teachers is complete without an 
objective record, of the achievements of her class 
considered in the light of the capacity of her 
class. In fact, the achievements of the class 
are the only real measures of a teacher’s work 
This one record completely carried out is worth 
more, I believe, than the combined ratings of 
Other characteristics of the teacher 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Kast Waterloo, Ia. The schools have been re 
organized along the more modern lines of theory 
and practice, namely the primary, intermediate, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. The Junior 
school, which has been in operation the past two 
years, has become a fixed part of the organiza 
tion 

A practical and uniform system of grading the 
school work of students has been devised Let 
ters are used to indicate the measure of a pupil's 














They are 


They’re shipped 


erection of the job. 


S0LD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN-STYLES 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


work as compared with other members of the 
class. 

Ungraded rooms are maintained in three grade 
schools. It is conceded that rooms of this kind 
offer the greatest opportunity for assisting re 
tarded children. Fourteen per cent of the chil- 
dren are over age and 73.3 per cent are of nor- 
mal age. 

A fully equipped cafeteria has been opened in 
both the Junior and Senior high schools. The 
success of this innovation is assured as both of 
them are popular with teachers and students. 

Reorganization of some of the laws having to 
do with junior high schools in Indiana was under 
consideration recently by a committee of Indi- 
ana schoolmen who met in the office of the state 
department of education. Clifford Funderburg, 
of Huntington, Ind., is chairman of the commit- 
tee, appointed by L. N. Hines, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction to study the situation. 

Henderson, Ky. The school system has been 
reorganized on the six-two-four plan, with the 
seventh and eighth grades concentrated in an 
intermediate building. 

A department of research has been opened at 
Fort Smith, Ark., with Miss Cecelia Van’t Roer 
as assistant. She will have charge of statistical 
work, the giving of standard tests and measure- 
ments, the scoring of tests and tabulatiogs. 

Fort Smith, Ark. A full-time attendance of- 
ficer has been employed, with the result that the 
attendance has been almost perfect. It is esti- 
mated that 99.5 per cent of the children are in 
attendance, or have been accounted for. 

Jackson, Mich. A department of mental and 
educational measurements has been organized in 
the schools, with Miss Helen Davis of Carnegie 
Institute, in charge. The several phases of voca- 
tional education have been brought together in 
one department, under Mr. Charles A. Wardner. 

Elyria, O. A “steamer” class has been formed 
to assist newly arrived foreign children in learn- 
ing the American language. The results indi- 
cate that the students will soon enter the regu- 
lar classes in high school. 

St. Cloud, Minn A permanent system of 
school census recording has been put into opera- 
tion. Information regarding illiteracy of parents, 
and the extent of citizenship, has been gathered 
by the’ census takers, and will be used In the 


Togan schools can be had in any size. 
the advantages of a permanent building. 


They embody all 


Nothing lost when you want to sell it or use it again. Will 
bring nearly 100 cents on the dollar. 


An experienced man from the factory will assist your lum- 
ber dealer to give you what you want and superintend the 


MICHIGAN. 





organization of Americanization and 
classes for foreigners. 

Michigan City, Ind. A director of tests and 
surveys has been appointed for the public 
schools. 

Barberton, O. An age-grade survey of the 
schools has been made. The results show that 
70.8 per cent of the children are up to the stand- 
ard, 26.8 per cent are retarded, and 2.4 per cent 
are accelerated. 

Traverse City, Mich. A five point marking sys- 
tem has been installed and teachers are plotting 
their curves each month in an effort to standard- 
ize this phase of classroom work. 

Principals and supervisors make up the super- 
intendent’s advisory cabinet. They meet regu- 
larly to assist in the formulation of the more 
important school policies. 

Oneonta, N. Y. A definite plan for supervised 
study has been followed in the high school since 
1917. In the beginning, such supervision was 
exercised over the work in a limited number of 
subjects, but the scope has been gradually ex- 
tended until it has now been made to cover the 
entire school day. 

Under the plan, each day is divided into two 
halves of thirty minutes each. The first half is 
used for the regular recitation and the last half 
is given to the assistance of pupils by the teach- 
ers in the particular subjects. The plan is in 
general favor, and when properly used by both 
teacher and pupil, proves of considerable advan- 
tage. 

Enfield, Conn. A complete Junior High School 
organization has been effected. 

A department of Americanization has also been 
established, with Miss Mary F. Potter as Direc- 
tor. She will have general supervision of the 
evening school work. 

Ardmore, Okla. Students in the high school 
have been reclassified on the basis of their intel- 
ligence quotients. Students with I. Q.’s below 
85 will be directed toward industrial lines, and 
those above 85 will be recommended for literary 
work leading to entrance in the higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Dr. Harlan C. Hines has been appointed Di- 
rector of Secondary Research for the Los Angeles 
public schools. In his new position, Dr. Hines 
will undertake a study of the intelligence rating 
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of members of the Reserve Officers’ Camp, causes 
of failure among high school students, and prob- 
lems of administration. The present studies are 
part of a pvregram outlined by Dr. Arthur H. 
Sutherland, Director of the Department of Re- 
search. 

South Norwalk, Conn. A series of weekly par- 
ent-teacher meetings has been begun at the sev- 
eral school buildings, with one mecting at each 


school. At the meetings which are given over to 
social and conversational methods, parents, 
teachers and board members discuss the aims 


and methods of school work and an interchange 
of helpful suggestions is encouraged. A friendly 
spirit of rivalry among the respective faculties 
is created and a good attendance is stimulated. 
The meetings conclude with a summing up of 
the experiences and impressions of the members 
and there is a constant endeavor to use these in 
the shaping of the annual school policy. 

Coffeyville, Kans. The departmental plan of 
teaching has been introduced. Special teachers 
are provided for natural science, geography, mu 
sic, literary expression, art, and physical educa- 
tion. 

Classes for atypical children have been formed 
at Marlboro, Mass. In addition, ten evening 
classes for illiterates, six in schools and four in 
homes, have been organized. 

Webster, Mass. An appropriation of $5,000 has 
been made for Americanization work in Webster 
and Dudley Districts. The present appropriat:on 
which is for tne fiscal year ending December 31, 
is to be followed by a second, to be made for the 
fiscal year of 1921. The work which includes 
instruction in English and citizenship, will be 
in charge of a full-time dircctor. 

Laconia, N. H. A fulltime 
worker has been employed. 

Fort Dodge, Ia., has employed a supervisor of 
Amer‘canization work among foreign wemen. In- 
struction is given in the homes in English, mar- 
keting, housekeeping and sanitation. 

Naugatuck, Conn. The Naugatuck school sys- 
tem has been changed from the old District Sys- 
tem to the Consolidated. All administrative mat- 
ters are under the direction of a single board 
of six members, replacing an old board of ap- 


Americanization 








VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 10 
YOUR FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 











The Chart is 27 x 44 inches, lithographed in ten colors on heavy board. 
rying. 


proximately thirty officials of varying degrees of 
authority. 

The School Board of Batavia, N. Y., has or- 
ganized a continuation school which is located 
near the center of the city. It contains suitable 
shops for boys and rooms for the introduction of 
homemaking for girls. Girls and boys between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen who were not 
attending day school have been called to the con 
tinuation school. Two teachers, a man and a 
woman, have been engaged. The total cost of the 
building, which was formerly an old mansion, 
and the equipment, is $20,000. 

Sapulpa, Okla., has installed in the auditorium 
of its new high school building, a motion picture 
machine and transverter. The machine is used 
each Friday evening in connection with a pro 
gram for school children and patrons, to which 
parents may safely send their children. The pro 
gram includes a clean motion picture play, a 
good comedy, and an educational picture, and 
approximately the same admission fee is charged 
as in the city theaters. 

In addition to the motion picture programs, 
opportunity is given for presenting short plays, 
for dramatization, readings, orchestras, and in- 
strumental numbers. 

Under the plan of administration, tickets are 
marked for each separate school unit, and the net 
proceeds of each program go back to the schools 
in proportion to the number of tickets sold. 

Canon City, Colo. Consolidation of the two 
districts that have so long been under separate 
control in this community, was compléted last 
July, and the schools are now under one super- 
vision and controlled by one Board of Education. 
The Board was reorganized with two members 
from the South Side and three members from the 
North Side. A Senior High School and a Junior 
High School is now maintained in the united dis- 
tricts. The new district has a corps of 75 teach- 
ers with a total enrollment of 1,850 pupils. 

A new salary schedule was adopted which 
raised salaries over thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. 

The consolidation is proving a great success 
and all are well satisfied with the new conditions. 
Many new improvements in buildings were com- 
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Folds for car- 
The back of the Chart contains full First Aid instruction in black and white. 
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FREE 


to any school that is now 
giving attention to instruc- 
tion in first aid and which 
wh] is equipped with first aid 
material. 

will be 
given with our compliments to 


' This handsome chart 





any Superintendent or Princi- 
pal who writes us about the 
| work that is being done in this 
_ important subject. 

| The Chart as shown in the il- 
lustration is an education in it- 
self and will hold student-inter- 
est when they tire of pondering 
over books. 

that do 
first aid equipment a chart will 


To schools not have 


be given with each purchase of 
First Aid 





Johnson’s 


No. 1. 


Cabinet, 


A complete working guide for first aid 
instruction 





JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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pleted during the latter part of the summer vaca- 
tion. 

O. B. Drake is the Superintendent of the con- 
solidated district. 

The Greenville, Miss., schools show an increase 
in attendance of thirteen per cent over last year. 
For the first time in four years they are but one 
teacher short. There is still a vacancy for a high 
school Spanish teacher. 

A separate high school for negroes has been 
provided for at Greenville, Miss. 

The schools of Greenville, Miss., are operating 
for the first time under a real compulsory law. 

Rome, N. Y. The Fort Stanwix grade school 
will be completed and ready for occupancy on or 
before January first. The building will contain 
sixteen classrooms and auditorinm, and will cost 
$230,000. William T. Towner, New York, is the 
architect. 

Ardmore, Okla. A Junior High School, to ac- 
commodate 1.200 students, will be erected at a 
cost of $300,000. The building will be completed 
before the end of the present school year. 

Salina, Kans. The board has established an 
evening schovol for the current year. This is 
the third year for the evening school, with in- 
creasing interest and attendance. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

For the benefit of parents and employers not 
understanding the new California school law, 
C. L. Carlsen stated a few of the rules concern- 
ing children exempt from attendance at the part- 
time schools: 

High school graduates. 

Mental and physical defective. 

Those occupied the entire day giving personal 
attention to helpless dependents, such as the 
blind, bedridden. 

Children below school age. 

All other children must be enrolled for the 
part-time schools or their parents and employers 
will be subject to arrest and a fine of $10 or five 
days’ imprisonment, or both, for the first of- 
fense, the penalty to increase for each succeed- 
ing offense. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 


THIS IS AGOOD TIME TO CHECK 
YOUR GYMNASIUM NEEDS 





THE PLANT BEHIND THE PRODUCT 


KEEP UP YOUR EQUIPMENT 
ADD A LITTLE NOW AND THEN 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITEK FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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Waggener Wave Slide #10 Cenco Rheostat #2750 5 | 
k| 
Important Announcement . en 
“3 Si j 
Our many friends among the Science teachers and ad- pole 2a "ma 
ministrative officers of the schools and colleges will be inter Knipps 2 E | 
ested to learn that we have recently absorbed the Chemical, glu C 
Physical, Botanical, Zoological, Agricultural, Physiograph » iS 
Par r ical and Bacteriological Apparatus business of the C. H. Stoekle's 
Glass utter Stoelting Company, 3047 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


2 {elesylar 

2.50 This Company was a pioneer in the development of educational scientific apparatus App 3.00 Bo | 
and has established for itself a high place in the regard of all users of such material U 
We feel sure that the acquisition of their lines will place us in a position to render a App #34 
still larger service to our friends and we trust that we may inherit a large share of the 


good will enjoyed by the C. H. Stoelting Company for so many years 
Jolly Balance 


The C. H. Stoelting Company will continu 

the manufacture and sale of their well-known 

line of highly specialized physiological and 
psychological apparatus 













DArsonal 
Gglvanometer 
12.00 


We shall endeavor to justify the confidence of our old and new friends by the 
of the facilities thus acquired to furnish the best apparatus which can be made, at the 
lowest possible cost to the school, with a maximum of satisfactory service in delivery 

We trust that our new friends will soon become acquainted with the ideals upor 
which our entire organization is built and that by the extension to them of our “Cenco 
Service” we may merit their hearty approval and the continuance of their good will 


( s Find 
ree hrometer The stocks of Chemical, inconvenience because of the LENCO shale Dre 
0 





Physical, Botanical, Zoologi- 


| tat 
change ator 
cal, Agricultural, Physio- PARENTING ' 
graphical and Bacteriological May we be pardoned for 

Apparatus of the C. H. ~ again calling the attention of —— 
Stoelting Company have been our friends, old and new, to 
transferred to our building the fact that we are today the i 

and all orders sent to them largest manufacturer of sci 

since the consummation of C » entific apparatus for educa 

this transaction will be given HicAco-UT aretha 


tional institutions in this 
country and, so far as we 
know, in the world 


prompt attention so that our 
new customers will suffer no 





We want you to get to know us intimately. The building shown 
and the latch string is always out for you 
happen to be in or near Chicago 


above is our home 
Don’t fail to pay us a visit whenever you 


Cenco Rotary Blower 


The symbol also shown above is our trade-mark and we hope that it may 
come to mean to you what it does to us, a token of honest effort to give the best 
that we have or know for the promotion of better scientific instruction and greater 


scientific achievement 
nco- ascal’'s 
ases ¥ 20.00 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC; COMPANY, 
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Durand 
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ing’ 
Lockers are. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Buildin 
Chicago, III. 





Steel Lockers 


There are some people who still 
consider steel lockers a luxury. 


But it is safe to say that no active 
manager of any large institution 
be it of an industrial, quasi- 
public or social nature 
ers steel lockers anything but a 
vital business necessity. 


And being of such importance, 
steel lockers should be of endur- 
quality—as 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


consid- 


Durand Steel 


521 Park Row Build ng 
New York City 











SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA 
TION. 

physical ability of pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades and high schools ot 
the state of New York have been made by the 
physical education staff of the State Education 
Department The tests included nearly 300,000 
children in 56 cities and 203 villages, or more 
than half of the cities and villages of the state 

Evansville, Ind The board has appointed a 
new board ot inspection consisting of 
five doctors 

Baltimore, Md At the request of the school 
board, an ordinance has been presented to the 
city council making compulsory the medical ex 
amination of children attending public schoo! 
In the past pupils were not required to submit to 
eXamination unless their parents consented 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Margaret Nickerson 
has been appointed full-time medical inspector of 
the schools 

Milwaukee, Wis. A recognition of the school 
Clinics of the city has been announced by the 
city health department. Clinics have been opened 
in 29 schools where children will be weighed and 
measured Thru the cooperation of the Red 
Cross, a.milk lunch will be served to the pupils at 


recess 


Tests of the 


medical 


A reorganization of the medical inspection work 
at Baltimore, Md., is planned with a view to mor: 
Satisfactory results. The city has been divided 
into 34 sections, with a physician and nurse in 
charge of each, the number of schools to each 
physician and nurse being determined by the 
number of children in the first four grades 

Akron, O Following the exclusion of several 
hundred children and five teachers for failure to 
be vaccinated, the board of education has made 
vaccination compulsory for two schools. A num 
ber of smallpox cases had been found in the im 
mediate neighborhood 

The attorney general of South Carolina has 
ruled that school children must submit to physi 
cal examination during the first month of school 
to be legally entitled to attend classes. The decis 
ion was given to Dr. James A. Hayne, state health 
officer 

“In the light of statistics, which show that 15 


per cent to 25 per cent of the 22,000,000 school 
children of the nation suffer from malnutrition; 
that at least five per cent have or have had tu 
berculosis; that 25 per cent, or 5,000,000° hav: 
(defective eyes; that five per cent have defective 
hearing; that one per cent are _ handi- 
capped by organic heart disease; and that an 
other one per cent are mentally defective, the 
public is becoming keenly interested in the or 
ganized efforts of health agencies who are seek 
ing to ameliorate these conditions.” This state 
ment is made by the American Child Hygiene 
Association. 

Hutchinson, Kans A free dental clinic has 
been opened under the joint auspices of the 
board of education and the local chapter of the 
Red Cross. Professional service for a period of 
six months is furnished by the members of the 
Reno County Dental Association. 

A director of physical education has been em 
ployed at Fort Smith, Ark. A school physician 
and three nurses have been added to the staff. 

St. Cloud, Minn. During the first part of Oc 
tober, physical examinations were made of each 
school child by doctors and dentists of the com 
munity, assisted by nurses. 

Utica, N. Y A 
pointed. 

Michigan City, Ind Under the auspices of 
the Red Cross, a nurse has been provided for all 
the schools of the city. 

Council Bluffs, la. Children in the elementary 
schools have been measured and weighed. All 
underweight children will be treated to lunches 
having special nutritive value 

Thirty-five counties in Wisconsin employ 
school nurses. The number of nurses is 314 

4 free dental clinic has been established for 
the school children of Batavia, N. Y., whose 
parents have not the means to pay for the work 
themselves. The school board will employ a den 
tist to do the work formerly done by volunteet 
dentists. An eye, ear and throat clinic has also 
been established which will be in charge of Dr 
Carl Koester 

Goshen, Ind. A full-time nurse has been ap 
pointed in the person of Miss Naomi Blosser, R. 
N. All children will be given a physical inspec 


school nurse has been ap 


tion, and those in need of medical, or surgical 
attention, will be referred to the family phy- 
sicians. Children from families without means 
for providing this attention, will be referred to 
local physicians who have donated their services. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The teachers of Philadelphia will receive a $200 
bonus and a general increase in the salary sched 
ule. Thru a $1,000,000 bond sale and a loan of 
$400,000, the compensation is made possible. - 

Hammond, Ind. Salary increases for the year 
1920-21 will aggregate $95,000 over last year, or 
a little less than forty per cent. The salary oft 
the superintendent of schools was fixed at $5,000, 
that of the high school principal at $3,500, and 
that of the vocational director at $2,750. 

Ironwood, Mich. The schoo] board has adopted 
a salary schedule for 1920-21, which provides, that 
teachers shall be paid on the basis of experience 
and training. Teachers possessing college de 
grees, and teaching in elementary grades or else- 
where, are granted salaries according to training 
and experience. 

New teachers coming into the system are 
granted credit for two years’ experience. All 
teachers are given yearly increases of $10vu for 
each year’s successful service. 

Teachers with two years of normal training or 
equivalent will be paid a minimum of $1,000 and 
a maximum of $1,200; teachers with four years’ 
university training or equivalent, $1,200 and 
$2,000; directors of music, art, writing, physical 
training, $1,500 and $2,000; supervisors in pri 
mary, kindergarten and grammar grades, $1,800 
and $2,200; manual training and men in high 
school, $1,400 and $2,000. 

Ottumwa, Ia. Teachers’ salaries are now ap- 
proximately forty per cent higher than at this 
time last year. 


The Parent-Teachers Association of Frankfort, 
Ky., has requested the resignation of two mem 
bers of the school board. The complaint holds 
that these members had refused to accept recom- 
mendations, and that one of the members had 
said “that if the women did not like the way the 
school board was handling the affair they could 
move out of the vicinity.” 
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The School Cafeteria 


IPy|ROPER FEEDING for the school child 


is fast becoming a prime consideration 
in the minds of modem educators. 
Improperly nourished bodies are a drawback 
that no amount of scholastic training can ever 
offset. Among the thousands of school 


structures now planned and under construction, not one 
will fulfill its entire purpose, unless it provides for the 
care of the health and physique of its students as well as 
for giving them their mental development. 








Members of School Boards, Superintendents, Architects 
and others concerned with the planning and erection of 
school buildings will do well to consult us where buildings 


are under contemplation. Not only can we give, with- 
out obligation, the most authoritative advice and assistance in the 
planning, designing and organization of any type of eating place, 
but we can execute these plans in every detail, taking the bare 
room from the builder’s hands and turning it over to the school 
management in actual operation. 


The following books will be of great interest and will be sent 
upon request. 
Book Y131 School Cafeterias. 


Book Y 11 Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
rants and Dining Rooms. 


Book Y 21 General Catalog of Furnishings, Equipment and 
Supplies. 


aLBERT PICK=CoOmMPany 


208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 


One of several model 
school lunch rooms 
equipped and installed 
complete by Albert Pick 
& Company for the In- 
dependent School Dis- 
trict, Davenport, lowa. 
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For Public Service 





| of establishments that house, feed, en- 


<a 


Oy ct BUSINESS is supplying the wants 





== tertain or otherwise administer to the 
needs of the general public. Ours is the larg- 
est house in the world engaged exclusively 


in this business. 


We are complete outfitters of Hotels, Clubs, 
Boarding and Rooming Houses, Furnished Apartment 
Buildings, Office Buildings, Restaurants, Lunch Rooms, 
Cafeterias, Soda Parlors and Billiard Rooms. 


Industrial concerns and other commercial in- 
terests requiring equipment, furnishings and supplies for 
the housing or feeding of their employes or patrons will 
find in our comprehensive stocks every necessary item. 


We specialize in Lunch Room and Domestic 
Science Equipment for Schools and Colleges. Hospitals 
and Institutions we outfit practically complete. Ship 
owners can secure from us furnishings and supplies 
especially suited to their needs. 


ALBERT PICK=COmMpany 


208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| 








Our giant factory, ware- 
house and operating 
plant in Chicago, con- 
taining 13 acres of floor 
space. This is one of the 
finest plants in the Mid- 
dle West. 
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In Winter— 


The sleet, ice and snow of winter make the step 
fire escape practically worthless. Still—fires are 
as easily started, burn just as briskly and lives 
are in the same danger from fire in winter as in 
summer. 


The Kirker-Bender Spiral Slide Fire Escape 
is enclosed in steel walls, and is absolute pro- 
tection from sleet, ice, snow, smoke and belching 
flames. ‘The little lives placed in your care 
should be protected from the ravages of fire in 
winter as well as summer. The Kirker-Bender 
is built to save lives all year ‘round. Write for 
information. Dow Wire and Iron Works, In 
corporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 









































Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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FIRE EXIT DOORS 
Andrews School, Pittsburgh 
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CLASS ROOM DOORS 
Hunter School, Philadelphia 








Ls 


Not only has hollow metal proven its 
worth for doors, but for all interior trim 
in school buildings where wood has been 
previously used. 


It is fire resisting, therefore a protec- 
tion against fire. 
protect the children’s health. 
requite constant repairing and yearly re- 
finishing, thus protecting your pocket 


book. 





SMOKE SCREENS 


Shaker Heights School, Cleveland 
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SLIDING DOOR UNITS 
Hunter School, Philadelphia 





HOLLOW METAL FOR SCHOOLS 


It is sanitary and will 
It does not 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 

407 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, N. Y. , 
New York Office, 130 E. 15th Street 
Representatives In All Principal Cities. 











SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
(Continued from Page 57) 
and it was the purpose of the board to’ iwnake 
this the opening step in a campaign for a new 
building. A vote is to be taken in the spring 

upon the question of building. 

The school board of Williamsport, Pa., has se- 
cured the aid of the police and the distrit in 
enforcing the anti-cigarette law applicable to 
boys under eighteen. 

The Indianapolis School Board adopted a regu- 
lation whereby all employes of the school system 
are forbidden to participate in partisan politics. 
They may exercise their full rights of citizenship 
but must refrain from partisan activities. 

Aroused by an outbreak of petty thieving and 
vandalism in the city schools the Davenport, Ia., 
School Board took drastic action in an effort to 
curb the spirit of lawlessness without actually 
resorting to criminal prosecutions. Parents of 
youths, caught destroying school property or rob- 
bing locker rooms, will be held liable for the 
damages as the first step. Suspension from schoo] 
may be meted out to the offenders, and as a last 
resort the culprits may be taken into court. 

At Pottsville, Pa., the school board decided 
to permit the critics of the board to name a can- 
didate for the vacancy in that body. A local 
newspaper designates th's action as a “flash of 
reason” and the best means of silencing unwar- 
ranted criticism. 

The name of the Marion high school at Marion, 
O., has been changed to Harding high school. 

St. Louis, Mo.* The school board has declared 
secret organizations in high schools to be un 
democratic and undesirable and injurious to the 
free and wholesome life of the schools. Stu- 
dents who hold membership in such organiza- 
tions are subject to immediate suspension. 

The Common Pleas Court of Cincinnati, O., in 
dismissing the suit of a colored resident against 
the board of education of Glendale, holds that 
a board of education has a right to decide which 
schoo] a pupil may attend. Because of a large 
enrollment at the Glendale school, the board had 
divided the school and provided a separate school 


for the colored children. Suit was brought to 
compel the attendance of the colored children 
at the same school with the white children. 


=n eee. EMG eters ce Sane eee xe fy 


ie kee os 


4 
The finish is artistic. It is easy to keep | 
it looking neat and new. A damp cloth - 
passed over the surface once a day will 
eliminate refinishing bills. Dahlstrom i 
baked-on-enamel finish is hard and elastic 
and resists the attacks of children’s shoes. 
Hoilow Metal doors and interior trim “ 


can be finished in plain colors or grained 
to perfectly match any wood finish. 


Chicago Office, 19 S. LaSalle Street 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Upon the recommendation 
of C. E. Purdy, a member, the school board is 
considering the establishment of a school year 
of four terms. Mr. Purdy urges the plan to 
make it possible to care for 25 per cent more 
children than formerly. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The high school has been 
closed because of a lack of coal for heating pur- 
poses. Another school has been closed thru the 
failure of contractors to complete the installa- 
tion of oil-burning apparatus. 

Washington, D. C. The board of education has 
taken a forward-looking step in giving to resi- 
dents a voice in the operation of the school sys- 
tem. Residents will be represented by a citi- 
zens’ council composed of representatives of 61 
or more civic organizations having educational 
committees. The chairmen of each civic and 
trade organization are to be represented ou the 
council, which will act in an advisory capacity. 
It is the purpose of the board to call these rep- 
resentatives to each conference where plans are 
to be discussed for operating the school system. 

A preliminary conference has been called as 
a means of getting the representatives together 
for considering a program of educational value 
and character. At this conference, plans will be 
formulated for organizating a permanent coun- 
cil. ° 

It is pointed out that in Indiana 83 per cent 
of the burden of maintaining the public schools 
rests on townships. In one township the total 
tax basis is more than $2,000,000 greater than 
the total of five counties and raises the ques- 
tion: “Is it any wonder that there is such a 
wide variance in educational opportunities in 
the state?” The remedy offered is for the state 
as a whole to bear the principal burden of 
school maintenance, “in short to tax the prop- 
erty where it is and send the money where the 
children are.” 

The teachers of Rhode Island will ask the 
legislature to increase the present teachers’ pen 
sion of $500 to an amount consistent with the 
cost of living. 

Michigan’s public school teachers demand a 
minimum wage for any teacher as the equivalent 
to living expenses plus $1 a day for savings. 

A legislative measure, in the form of an amend- 


ment to the state constitution, has been pre- 
sented to the voters of Oklahoma, the purpose 
of which is to levy upon the property of the 
general service corporations, especially those op- 
erating in more than one county, an annual tax 
for maintaining the common schools. 

The amendment provides for an ad valorem 
tax of from six to ten mills on taxable property 
of the state and the funds are to be distributed 
on a school population basis, or “until other- 
wise provided.” Under the ten mill levy approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 is collected from local com- 
munities and distributed as the legislature di- 
rects in support of the schools. 

The amendment has been opposed because of 
its unfair and unjust application, the taking 
away of money from districts which cannot. af- 
ford to give to those districts which have no 
just right to receive it. It is considered reac- 
tionary, because it is wholly against any policy 
of constructive effort to build up the schools, 
and unscientific because it tends to exact a 
lowering of values for assessment purposes in 
local communities which heretofore have had 
high values. 

Coffeyville, Kans. Under a new plan, the grad- 
uates of the normal training course in the high 
school are assigned as assistants to the principals 
of the respective schools. These assistants are 
paid three fourths of the regular scale, and are 
expected to perform substitute work, to conduct 
classes for the principals and to assist with re- 
ports. Those who prove efficient are given per- 
manent places on the teaching staff where va- 
cancies occur. 

Bristol, R. I. A teachers’ Council has been 
appointed, at the request of the superintendent, 
to advise with him in the administration of the 
schools. 

Teachers and all other employes of the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia, Pa., will receive 
a flat bonus of $200. A new salary schedule has 
been adopted which provides for approximately 
$60,000 a month additional revenue. To put 
this increase into effect, it will require $1,400,000 
to provide for the flat increase alone, of which 
amount $700,000 will have to be borrowed on a 
short-term loan while the other $700,000 is on 
hand. The additional revenue will have to be 
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Mr. Jones, Chairman of the School Board, indulges in a little 
thinking and visualizing of what would happen if the city school, 
equipped with old fashioned, ladder-type fire escapes, should take 
fire—and of the greater opportunity for escape afforded by Stand- 


IRE moves with the rapidity ‘of lightning, almost 
instantly spreading its deadly presence throughout 
the school building, and leaving destruction and death 
in its path. Time is reckoned in seconds at such critical 


moments, and life hangs by a very slender thread. 


Picture in your mind a typical school house equipped 
with the old type fire escape. When fire menaces, what 


chance have the panic-stricken children to escape? 


A STANDARD GRAVITY SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 
under actual test, lowered two hundred children in a min- 
The 


same opportunity of escaping from the burning building 


ute’s time. smallest and weakest child has the 


as its strong and robust playmate. They simply slide 


to safety. 


Send us the floor heights of your school building and 
we will send you promptly an estimate of cost of a 
Standard Spiral Fire 
TODAY. 


Escape. Act promptly — 


Standard Conveyor Company 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee 
549 W. Washington St. 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Representatives in all principal cities. 
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ard Spiral Fire Escapes. 














provided thru an increased school tax. Eight 


mills instead of seven is already provided for 
the year 1921, and the legislature will be asked 
to increase this rate of taxation. 

A state organization of county attendance of- 
ficers and superintendents of schools has been or- 
ganized at Lexington, Ky., in connection with 
the school for attendance officers and superin- 
tendents which was held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Palo Alto Cal. Seventy-seven students of the 
Palo Alto Union high school, enrolling from 
points in Santa Clara and San Mateo counties 
outside the union district, were denied the 
right of readmission when school opened, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the trustees in 
defiance of rulings of the state attorney general 
and state board of education. 

The stand of the attorney general and state 
board is that the school must admit pupils re- 
gardless of their place of residence, but that only 
the district from which they come may receive 
any funds appropriated for the education of 
pupils in its territory. The Palo Alto trustees 
declare this two-fold position is unreasonable and 
the crowded condition of the school further 
justifies its action. 

The Lake Mills, Iowa, schools have acquired a 
pipe organ for the high school assembly hall and 
Victrolas for the grades. 

Philadelphia requires $120,000 for textbooks. 
Only $50,000 can be provided. A number of 
pupils will have to go without books. Written 
lessons will be provided. 

A directory of Washington, D. C., schools which 
was suspended in 1916 owing to the high cost of 
printing will be issued again. 

Oil City, Pa. Plans have been made for the 
establishment of a continuation school for boys 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years. The school 
has been opened in compliance with the state 
school law. 

Allentown, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a rule abolishing sororities and fratern!. 
ties in the high school. The directors base their 


action on the fact that the organizations ac- 
complish no purpose but to create snobs and 
snobbery. 


A change in the street car rates for school 
children of Washington, D. C., is being urged by 
interested persons, because of the burden to 
parents for textbooks, cost of living and uni- 
forms. It is asked that the 60,000 school chil- 
dren be eligible to a special rate of not less. than 
six tickets for 25 cents. 

The College of the City of New York has an- 
nounced three courses of printing in connection 
with its evening sessions. All three courses will 
be conducted by Mr. Arnold Levitas. The first 
course will include copy-editing, technical English 
and proof-reading; the second course will take up 
cost estimating and print shop administration; 
and the third course will include typography and 
advertising. 

A petition for a mandatory injunction by the 
Mercer County, Ky., board of education requir- 
ing the Fiscal Court to levy a tax of 45 cents on 
the $100 for school purposes, has been granted. 

A budget appropriation of $99,000 will be 
asked of the city commission of Cadillac, Mich., 
by the board of.education to support the schools 
for the coming year. This is an increase over 
last year of $34,000, due to fuel and teachers’ 
salaries, wages this year amounting to $96,000. 

At a public hearing of the board of, education 
and school officials of Washington, D. C., who sat 
as a committee on estimates, representatives of 
two score civic associations suggested improve- 
ments and the construction of new buildings 
which would cost millions of dollars. It was 
stated that classrooms are overcrowded due to 
lack of sufficient buildings and that there is 
great need for adequate playground space. This 
is the result of the failure of Congress to appro- 
priate requisite funds for a building program 
which is vitally necessary for the education of 
60,000 District children. 

The board of education of the Pekin, IIl., 
school district has agreed upon a plan of finance 
ing the community high school board until it 
will be in a position to do its own financing. 
The Pekin board will accept the community high 
school tax warrants and issue its own warrants 
in exchange. 

In a report issued by the United States Bureau 


of Education it is estimated that high schools 
are being established in the United States at the 
rate of one every 24 hours, which record has 
been kept up for the past 28 years. The number 
of high schools has increased 452 per cent since 
1890 to a present total of nearly 17,000. In 1890 
only 60 per cent of American high schools were 
public schools, today they figure 87 per cent. In 
the 13,591 public high schools 1,735,619 students 
are enrolled. In 1890, 21,882 students were grad- 
uated as against 224,367 in 1918. In 1890 there 
were but 9,120 high school teachers; today the 
total faculty consists of 81,034 teachers, two- 
thirds of whom are women. More than one-tenth 
of the inhabitants of the United States have had, 
or are having, a high school education, but only 
one-seventh of the children who enter the first 
grade finish high school. The state of Vermont 
leads in the matter of high school graduations, 
more than one-fourth of its entering students 
finishing the course. The average number of 
students taught by one high school teacher is 
20.2 as compared with 25.5 in 1890, and the cost 
of instruction is $70.05 for each student of which 
$59.96 is specifically for teaching. 

The six-year high school plan has been adopted 
by the school board of Prairie du Sac, Wis. The 
assembly room of the high school which accom- 
modates 120 students, will be adapted to fit the 
needs of the grade pupils. The estimated enroll- 
ment of the school for the present year is 110 
students. 

Providence, R. I., has opened an evening high 
school with sessions on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week from 7:30 to 9 o’clock. 
There will be courses in English, history, stenog- 
raphy for beginners and advanced pupils, civics, 
bookkeeping and mathematics. 

Pawtucket, R. L, has opened its evening high 
school to continue for 60 nights on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
Subjects to be taught are stenography, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, busi- 
ness English, commercial Spanish and indus- 
trial chemistry. 
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The swimming pool 
must Leclosely co-or- 
dinated with shower 
baths and lockers. 
































Modern gymnasium designed and equipped by Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co. 






Medart Engineering 
Service takes build- 
ing plans into con- 
sideration. 












































Typical of thousands of Medart Locker Room Installations. 


O:-ORDINATION 
of Physical Education Units 


Close co-ordination of gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths and locker rooms is a factor 
which largely determines the efficiency of the 
entire Physical Training Department. This is 
fully recognized by architects, designers and 
physical directors. 


The chief value of Medart Engineering Service, 
developed through 50 years of experience, lies 
in planning complete physical training depart- 
ments, so co-ordinated that the greatest pos- 
sible good is derived from the individual 
units, as well as from the department as a 
whole. 


Our ability to assume complete responsi- 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 





bility for planning and designing physical train- 
ing departments is the best reason why we 
should be entrusted with this work. Medart 
Engineering Service is given freely, without 
thought of immediate gain, to anyone interested 
in the planning of gymnasium, swimming pool, 
playground or locker room installations. 


Put your problems up to Medart—get the full 

benefit of Medart Engineering Service; with it 

comes the assurance of truly intelligent co-op- 
eration. 


Send for Catalog L; recognized as a text- 
book on gymnasium, locker room and play- 
ground planning. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco—Rialto Bldg. 
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The Merry-go-round 
Brings Joy— 


for playground or home! For what 


boy or girl wouldn’t love to take thrill- 
ing rides on it! 


The Merry-go-round is firmly and 
strongly built to stay on the ground. No 


danger of upsetting or causing falls. 
It’s safe ! 


And it is a good healthful plaything, 
for riding on the Merry-go-round means 
real exercise. Muscles are developed, 


and backs become strong and straight. 


The Merry-go-round is always eagerly 
sought by children who go to play- 
grounds. You can tell where it is by the 


excited crowd of children awaiting their 
turns. 


It comes in two sizes—two-seated and 


four-seated. The prices are remarkably 
reasonable. 


Write for particulars 


WoopstocK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Every School Building 


should be equipped with the health promoting 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
‘*“VERTICO-SLANT ”’ 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





They are neat in appearance, perfect in construction, dur- 
able, fine enough for the most elaborate building and eco- 


nomical for the simplest structure. 


A variety of designs to select from. 


A Post Card will bring our neu 
70-page catalogue by return mail, 


RUNDLE - SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN 


MIXER 


SHOWERS 


PATENTED. 


FOR THE SCHOOL 





<|02Z200M 





NR. 150 
{Mixer and Shower Head, piping not included, $32.00. 
Write for 


Bulletin SB 15X 


HoFFMANN & BILLINGS Mec. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1655. 


MILWAUKEE, VU. S. A. 
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An investigation comlucted in the several states 
of the Union shows that “superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction” is still the prevalent title for the 
principal state school officer in the states but that 
“commissioner of education” is gaining in favor. 
The latter title has bcen used by Minnesota and 
New Hampshire since 1919, and Connecticut and 
Rhode Island adopted it in 1920. Following are 
the official designations of the principal state 
school officers: 

Commissioner of Educalion—Connecticut, Dela 
ware, Massachusetts, M nnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. Idaho and Wyoming have commissioners 
of education as well as superintendents of public 
instruction. 

Superintendent of 
South Carolina. 

Superintendent of Public Education 
and Mississippi. 

Superintendent of Schools 


hKducation Alabama and 
Louisiana 


Georgia and Mary- 


land. 

Superintendent of Public Schools—Maine and 
Missouri. 

Superintendent of Free Schools West Vir 
ginia. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction—Arizona 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Lllinois, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Peunsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Educational rallies were conducted thruout the 
state of Maine from September 27th to November 
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‘MONC() PLUMBING FIXTURES 


*“The Standard for Over 


tl 


VENTILATED CLOSET STALLS WITH UTILITY CHAMBER 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. 
| DAVENPORT, IA. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


12th, under the auspices of the county teachers’ 
association. The programs which were planned 
for one day in each city, consisted of sessions in 
the morning, afternoon and evening, with the ex 
ception of two cities in which two-day sessions 
were held The morning sessions included a 
brief general meeting and group conferences for 
teachers in schools of various types, for parents 
of children and school officers. At the afternoon 
sessions topics of interest to the teachers were 
discussed and addresses of an inspirational type 
were delivered. The evening session was in- 
tended to arouse the interest of citizens in the 
schools and to secure a large attendance of 
parents. 

The purpose of the rallies, according to State 
Supt. A. O. Thomas, was (1) to develop an esprit 
de corps on the part of the teachers of the state 
and to give them an appreciation of their in- 
dividual responsibility and importance; (2) to 
create a cooperative spirit on the part of the citi- 
zens and to emphasize their responsibility in the 
improvement of the schools, and (8) to bring 
the school committeemen of the state imto a 
realization of their privileges to build a. system 
of education commensurate with the needs. 

Intensive consideration of the course of study 
and of problems of supervision have been under 
taken by members of the Cleveland, O., superin- 
tendent’s staff at regular Friday morning meet 
ings, which last an hour and a half. The first 
60 minutes is occupied with presentation and dis 
cussion of the main topic, followed by a brief in 
termission and a supplementary program of 25 
minutes. 

The Philadelphia school board in search of a 
superintendent has under consideration the fol 
iowing names: Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati; 
H. S. Weet, of Rochester: Charles L. Meek, of 
Madison, Wis.; Payson Smith, state commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts; E. C. Broome, of 
East Orange, N. J.; H. L. Wilson, of Berkeley, 
Calif.: J. George Becht, deputy superintendent of 
education of the Keystone state, end Cheesman H. 
Herrick, president of Girard College. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Henderson, Ky. The superintendent, with the 
cooperation of the principal and teachers, has 
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begun a study of retardation and acceleration. 
The study which is expécted to be completed by 
the Christmas holidays, will be followed by re- 
adjustments and changes in classes which will fit 
the needs of individual children. 

Three-fourths of the beginners in the public 
schools now reach the eighth grade, three-fifths 
reach the high school, and one-fifth reach the 
fourth year high school, says H. R. Bonner, an 
investigator. 

D. Fred Aungst has left North Plainfield, N. J., 
to become the superintendent of the Bernards 
Township, N. J., schools. 

That motion pictures will eventually displace 
many textbooks in the public schools,-is pre- 
dicted by Louis Nusbaum, associate superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia schools. “A properly 
prepared motion picture lesson may teach in 
five minutes as much”, he says, “as a textbook 
may teach in an hour.” 

State Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel -of 
Ohio, is urging the twelve-month school. ° 

B. J. Durris, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Indiana, has declared equality of educational Oop- 
portunities in Indiana is impossible under the 
present conditions, because some counties are 
rich while others are comparatively poor, the 
ratio being 15 te 1 {n some cases. As a solution 
of the problem he said, “Indiana will have to 
become a taxing unit if we are to offer equal 
educational cpportunities.’ 

Thomas F. Johnson, State Superintendent of 
Schools in Michigan, said that 35 per cent of the 
22000 teachers of Michigan still teach in one 
room schools. The teacher shortage has aroused 
th® people to the need of good teachers. 

W. S. Booth, of [linois, reported an excellent 
law for the handiing of truants has been a great 
success in his state and has gone far to increase 
the attendance, Also, altho the movement for 
consolidation is slow in Illinois it is steady; and 
will in time, accomplish much. 

Country school children are not being given the 
same educational opportunity offered to the chil- 
dren of the city, according to the representatives 
of the states represented at the Federal and in- 
terstate conference on rural education at In- 
diana State Normal school, at Terre Haute re- 
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A Few Installations in Schools of National Reputation: 


Jesse Spaulding School, Chicago. 

A. O. Secton School, Chicago. 

Jacob A. Riis School, Chicago. 

Pullman School of Manual Tr’ng, Chicago. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


North Western Naval Academy, Lake For- 
est, Ill. 


Joliet High School, Joliet, Ill. 

High School, Joplin, Mo. 

Blessed Sacrament School, Albany, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Academy High School, Erie, Pa. 

High School, Charleston, W. Va. 

Rawling School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Daniel Worley, Canton, Ohio. 

Wilberforce University, Lima, Ohio. 
Central High and Others, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Marrilac Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Loretta Academy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chemical Bldg., U. of Utah, Ogden, Utah. 
North Side Jr. High School, Ogden, Utah. 
Assumption College, Sandwich, Canada. 
Public Schools, New York City. 

Mass. Institute of Tech., Boston, Mass. 


Eventually? NOW! 


Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

Schools, Southbridge, Mass. 

Lincoln School, New Haven, Conn. 

High School, Hartford, Conn. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Highland Park High School, Highland Park, 
Mich. 

Administration Building, Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Lincoln School, Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan Agricultural College, 
Mich. 


State Normal, Keene, N. H. 

Schools (7), Jacksonville, Fla. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Delaware College, Wilmington, Del. 
Throop Polytechnic College, Pasadena, Calif. 
Colusa School, Colusa, Calif. 

Emporia College, Emporia, Kans. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
University Building, Corvallis, Cregon. 
Bowdoin College Dormitory, Brunswick, Me. 
State Normal College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Flint Schools, Flint, Mich. 

Bliss Electric School, Takoma Park, D. C. 


Lansing, 


Holiday Repairs Promptly Supplied 
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cently, in response to the roll call of states. 
Those responding were L. N. Hines of Indiana, 
W. S. Fogarty of Ohio, Thomas E. Johnson of 
Michigan, W. S. Booth of Illinois, Samuel A. 
Baker of Missouri, Irving H. Hart of lowa and 
Miss Florence Hale of Maine. 

The greatest obstacles reported were the short 
length of the term of many of the rural schools, 
the low salaries paid teachers making it impossi- 
ble to get the kind of teachers which the rural 
schools should have, and the lack of funds to 
carry on school work on account of an ill-adapted 
system of taxation thruout the middle west. 


Members of the Southern Indiana City School 
Superintendents’ Club attended the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in Franklin, Ind., Oct. 
29 and 306. Round-table discussions were pre- 
sided over by Supt. Jesse C. Webb, Franklin, 
president of the organization. Among the sub 
jects for discussion were the proposed laws, 
needed changes in attendance law, methods of 
supervision, how to obtain better English, in- 
struction and training-in hygiene, best type of 
teachers, application of achievement tests, teach- 
ers’ federations and the ten day educational drive 
being planned. Shelbyville, Ind., was selected as 
the place for the 1921 meeting. Officers were 
chosen as follows: T. A. Mott, Seymour, presi- 
dent; J. W. Scott, Princeton, secretary, and J. 
W. Holton, Shelbyville, vice-president. Ten new 
members were received into the club. 

“If the consolidated school movement in Iowa 
continues for the next seven years as it has for 
the past seven, every Hawkeye rural school will 
be of the consolidated type.” So says Prof. Macy 
Campbell of the Iowa State Teachers Collége. 
“The rural school revolution is now spreading 
thruout the state in an unprecedented manner 
and I am very confident the 7,000 single room 
rural schools now being conducted will be aban- 
doned in favor of the modern and better plan 
within that time.” 

The Michigan teachers have gone on record in 
favor of: 

1. A school term of not less than nine months 
in the year. 

2. The elimination of small and impoverished 
schoo] districts and the consolidation of school 








districts and consolidated schools wherever 
geographic and economic conditions will permit. 

3. Equalization of x burdens by means of 
state and federal bonuses to consolidated schools 
of standard types and attainments. 

Mt. Vernon, O. The superintendent has ap- 
pointed a cabinet composed of the principal of 
each building and a certain number of teachers. 
The teachers represent both the high and grade 
schools and are in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of students in the buildings. The plan is 
considered very successful, in that it gives the 
teachers the right to speak directly and freely 
to the particular cabinet members. 

Evening schools have been opened by the 
Peoria, Ill., school board with courses in cabinet 
making, elementary subjects, citizenship, com- 
mercial classes, and a class for foreigners. Any 
pupil who completes the elementary course will 
be awarded a grade school diploma. 

Dr. W. C. Fawcett has been elected president 
of the board of education of Starkweather, N. D. 
He succeeds T. J. Dougherty. 

Kenosha, Wis. The “Kenosha Plan” for the 
determination of the wages of school teachers 
is going to produce better school teachers, and 
more adequately trained teachers, in the opinion 
of the school authorities. Forty-three candidates 
for advanced standing in the teachers’ schedules 
entered the institutions of the country the pasi 
summer, to better themselves in their work, re- 
ceiving in return for a summer’s work, an ad- 
vance standing in the schedule. The contract 
between the teacher and the board of education 
is a binding one, and every teacher who gives 
her summer to further educational work, is as- 
sured of a higher standing in the schedule. 


The Bena, Minn., schools have been closed be- 
cause the two young women teachers have failed 
to find suitable boarding places, and have there- 
fore surrendered their contracts. 


Boston, Mass. Because the men teachers do 
not believe in the motto of organized labor, 
“Equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex,” 
the Central Labor Union has been notified that 
the teachers’ union will sever its connection with 
organized labor. 


A Metcalf dental clinic has been opened at the 
Esek Hopkins gchool building at Providence, R. 
I. The health department will supervise the 
work under the management of Dr. Ellen A. 
Stone, superintendent of child hygiene. Dr. 
Thomas G. Carmody, dentist at the state institu- 
tions, will be the dentist in charge. 


A nurse has been engaged for the schools at 
Palmer, Mass., whose work will largely consist 
of visiting homes of children who are absent to 
ascertain the cause of the absence and give*such 
assistance as may be possible in cases of illness. 
She will also give the children instruction in 
hygiene. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has fixed $6 a day as 
the pay of all substitutes in the elementary 
schools. This action has been taken to remove 
any doubt as to what was meant by “the mini- 
mum pay of the position.” Principals report all 
substitutes at $6 a day when employed, without 
reference to the position which they are filling 
or the pay of the teacher for whom they are sub- 
stituting. 

The Cincinnati pension board officially ceased 
to exist on August 31, last, but is continuing to 
function because of a fund of $105,000 which is 
still in its possession. The board had been un- 
able to increase annuities to its beneficiaries and 
during the summer months was unable to meet 
payments due retired teachers except thru the 
sale of bonds belonging to its so-called permanent 
fund. As soon as the necessary formalities can 
be completed, so that the fund can be taken over 
legally by the state pension authorities, the Cin- 
cinnati board will cease to exist. 

A new salary schedule has been adopted by the 
school board of Rome, N. Y., which provides for 
a minimum and maximum, from the first to the 
ninth year, as follows: Kindergarten and grades, 
first to sixth, first year $1,100, ninth year $1,650; 
seventh and eighth grades, $1,150 to $1,700; spe- 
cial teachers $1,250 to $1,800; high school 
(women), $1,300 to $1,950; high school (men), 
$1,800 to $2,550; supervisors $1,300 to $1,950; 
principal, elementary school (men) $1,800 to 
$2,750; principal, high school $2,800 to $3,750; 
superintendent $3,000 to $5,000. 
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CHOOL plumbing is 

subjected to constant 
hard usage, and requires 
equipment designed to 
stand the big strain put 
upon it. 


Hundreds of schools 
equipped by Clow are si- 
lent proof that Clow fix- 
tures for schools meet the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 





If your school is not al- 
ready equipped with 
shower baths, a Clow in- 
stallation may be made 
quickly and with very few 
changes in your plans. 


ames B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 
New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


San Francisco Philadelphia 
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Deputy Commissioner O’Grady Urges , 

All Picture Theatres in City Be 
Filled} — Closed Until Investigation Estab: 
lishes Safety—Charged Dog 
Was Locked. 


ight here in New York City, supposg 
Department, Fire D. 


— 








Reprint from 
New York Evening World, November 15, 1920 


It Couldn’t Happen with 
Van Kannel Automatic 
Exit Devices 


Once more the fire demon has exacted its ghastly 
toll—a charge to neglect. Where will it strike next? 
Certainly it is time that EVERY school official took 
counsel and provided for the safety of children under 
his care. 





Van Kannel Exit Devices have been built with 
safety and service factors in mind. 


Plate Control 
Cannot Jamb 
Perfect Security 
Instant Freedom 


Our latest catalog—a text book on SAFETY and 
SERVICE, describing these and other features, will 
be mailed upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Tell us your problems and let us submit recom- 
mendations and prices. 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 


250 West 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION, 
250 West 54th Street, New York. 


Please send your latest catalog of Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices 
Institution 
OP 16 we 


Address 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE 








MPROVED BABCOCK TES‘ 
I ERS—open and enclosed types 

—for accurate determinations of 
butter-fat in milk and cream. 


Simple Soil Testers—three different 
models—-for quickly and easily test 
ing the lime, acid, and organic mat 


ter in soils. 


Pruning shears, budding knives, soil 
augers, soil tubes, score cards, fer 
tilizers, drying ovens, glassware, 
porcelainware, microscopes, etc 


These are just a few of the many 
useful laboratory articles listed in 


our large general catalog—No. 27E 
if you teach AGRICULTURE, send 


for this catalog today. It will prove 


of interest and value to you. No 





charge or obligation. 





CHICAGO APPARATUS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








34 South Clinton Street 

























) Correct Shades 
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| for All Schools 





T HE world’s greatest technical college—Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology—can afford 
nothing but the best in equipment. So naturally 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics are in 
use throughout; their thorough dependability and 
faultless appearance determined their choice with- 
out competition. 


In college, high and grammar schools Hartshorn 
Shade Equipment guarantees perfect shade service, 
and is invariably the choice of authorities who 
not only wish perfect lighting but would also avoid 
shade troubles. 





Write for samples of colors 214 and 204 in Tinted Cambric—which after analysis 
by chemists have been adopted by School authorities of many large and small 
municipalities Converters in different cities of the United States distribute 


these goods 


y SHADE ROLLERS AND 


WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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effort 
Is worth what it cost” 





FAMILIAR FACES 





PERMANENTLY BOUND. PERFORATED 


STANDARD SCHOOL SERIES 


Spelling Blanks 


Writing Paper ‘Tablets 
Penmanship Practice Tablets 
(‘omposition Books 
Examination, 
Sketch Books 
Removable Leaves 
Wide Ruled 
Punched Marginal Holes 
[lluminated Covers 


Typewriter, 





Si SPELLING 
- BLANKS 


Note Books 
Theme 
Primary Tablets 
Quadrille Ruled 
Permanently Bound and Perforated 


SED 





Pencil Paper Tablets 
Shorthand Note Books 
Memorandum Books 
Test Tablets 
Drawing Books 


and 


Flexible Covers 

Margin Lines 
Narrow and Special Ruled 
Trademarked Designs 








ASK US FOR DETAILS 


J. GC. BLAIR COMPANY, Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Pa. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 
Minneapolis, Minn. A reduction in school costs 
has been attempted with the decision to conduct 
full classes in the industrial department and to 
have teachers work full time. It is estimated 
the change will effect a saving of $10,000. 
Rockford, Ill. Supt. E. E. Lewis has recently 
presented a building program to the board cover- 
ing a period of five years and calling for an ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000. The program includes 
the erection of three grade schools, one senior 
high school and three junior high schools. The 
enlarged program has become necessary because 
of the crowded conditions, the number of half 
day sessions and the number of classes held in 


insanitary basement rooms. 
The school authorities of Washington, D. C 
plan to utilize vacant temporary war 


buildings 
It is pointed out that 
easily remodeled and used 
to tide the schools over the peak of their enroll 
ment until new buildings can be erected. 
Columbus, O. A survey of the 
of the schools has been begun by 
vid Riebel for the board of education. The re 
sults of the survey will form the basis for an 
outline of improvements to be made in the sev 
eral districts 
Washington, D. C. 


to relieve crowded schools. 
the structures may be 


physical needs 
Architect Da 


A conference of school au 
thorities, board of education and representatives 
of civic associations was held recently to plan 
improvements for a number of the school] build- 
ings. The speakers related stories of bad hous- 
ing conditions and pointed to the need for ade 
quate playground space and additional classroom 
accommodations. The conditions are declared to 
be directly traceable to the failure of Congress 


to appropriate the necessary funds for a build 
ing program. 

Supt. L. P. Benezet of Evansville, Ind., has 
recommended an increased expenditure of sev- 


eral hundred thousand dollars. 
room space has become 
crease in enrollment. 
The State 
notified the 
it may not 


Additional class- 
necessary due to the in- 


Education Department of Ohio has 
board of education at Deshler that 
issue $150,000 in bonds for a school 


building. The State Department held that the 
district is inadequate to support the proposed 


bond issue since the valuation of the school dis- 
trict is only $2,000,000. It is the policy of the 
state to prohibit the erection of beautiful build- 
ings at cost beyond what the community is able 
to afford. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education 
authorized the borrowing of $1,600,000 in 
and the issuance of the necessary 
obligation in order that 
salary increases up 
The amount 
$1,200,000. 

Peoria, Ill. An 
ation has been 
mittee of the 
cerns itself 


has 
bonds 
certificates of 
it may pay the teachers’ 
to and including December. 
estimated for the increase is 


investigation of the coal situ 
begun by an investigating com- 
board of education. The study con- 
not only with Peoria conditions but 
also those in other cities of the state. 

New York, N. YY. The scheol authorities are 
engaged in a study of school financing, especially 
the problem of long-term bonds and current tax 
levies. President Prall who supports the policy 
of long term bonds, has called attention to the 
number of school buildings which have been 
used by three generations of pupils and are still 
in active use. He contends that it is not just to 
pay for the school buildings out of the year’s 
taxes when the buildings may be used for sixty, 
seventy or even a hundred years to come. He 
also shows that some $6,000,000 of this year’s 
authorization in used corporate stock will be 
used for the equipment of schools whose construc- 
tion is under way and about to be completed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A total of 26,306 pupils, 
6,900 more than last year are on part-time sched- 
ules due to the congestion in classrooms. The 
total high school enrollment this year is 11,884 
girls and 10,362 boys, as against 10,735 girls and 
9,660 boys a year ago. The enrollment in the 
grades is 216,559 and in the junior high school 
1,664. 

Providence, R. 1. The school-building program 
is to be resumed with the erection of a thirty- 
room school building. 
the congestion of four schools. 

indianapolis, Ind. Supt. E. U. Graff has recom 


mended a program calling for the erection of nine 


The building will relieve 


elementary schools and seven additions to 
schools, at a total cost of about $4,200,000. It is 
planned next year to begin an extensive repair- 
ing program for the old building at the Manual 
Training High School, and to complete the new 
unit while repairs are being made on the old 
structure. Work may also be begun on the erec 
tion of the north side high school. 


Sioux City, Ia. The school board has sold 
$200,000 worth of the $900,000 bond issue. The 
maturity of the bonds ranges from one to five 
years, so that the schools will be saved a large 
sum of money. 


Little Rock, Ark. The schools of North Little 
Rock, on October 11th, were ordered closed tem- 
porarily until the problem of financing was 
solved. The teachers were given warrants for 
the first month’s salaries, but were unable. to 
cash them as no funds were available. 


State Supt. Finegan of Pennsylvania, recom- 
mends an unlimited taxing power for the Phila- 
deiphia board of education. Supt. Finegan urges 
restriction in the manner and amount of expendi- 
tures rather than in the amount to be collected. 


It is held by the state superintendent that cer- 
tain things must be done by the education sys- 
tem of a large city, and that it is only fair that 
where the authorities are required to carry out 
the provisions of the law, they should have the 
power to call for enough to pay the bills. To 
insure against waste in expenditures, it is held 
that there should be a definite restriction as to 
how the money is to be spent. Certain percent- 
ages of the total amount receivable should be 
apportioned for the several phases of the work. 
In this way, building programs will not suffer 
and no single line of work would spend too much. 


The present law provides that the tax for 
school purposes shall not be less than five, nor 
more than eight mills, and there is urgent need 
for a higher tax. 

Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has called 
upon the citizens for a six-mill voluntary tax to 
meet the necessary operating expenses of the 
schools. Money derived from all sources has not 
been sufficient to cover the expenditures and a 
study of the situation led to the adoption of the 
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temperature regulation. 





A New Building? 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 

Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, -:- 


(Offices in all large cities) 


Wisconsin 











voluntary tax as the best and most direct method 
of obtaining the funds. 

The board of education at Champaign, IIl., is 
promoting a demand for legislation which will 
equalize the revenue of unit-control districts with 
that of dual-control districts in the state. Fifty 
boards in the largest towns of the state, com- 
mercial organizations, rotary clubs, etc. have 
lined themselves up with the movement. 

The demand for a state distributive fund large 
enough to be of real value in equalizing educa- 
tional advantages in the state, not less than $20,- 
000,000 is becoming insistent. The movement is 
supported by the several divisions of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The board of education of Hammond, Ind., was 
unable to carry out its plans for the erection of 
two grade schools and an addition to the high 
school because of building and labor conditions. 

To supply much needed accommodations, twen- 
ty so-called “cottage” schools were erected, eight 
on one site and twelve on another, to serve the 
schools until the board can proceed with its origi- 
nal plan. 

When the grade schools are finally erected, the 
“cottages” may easily be converted into four or 
five-room residences and sold to the public. 

The voters in the state of Louisiana, at an 
election held November 2, approved two amend- 
ments allowing more money to the schools. The 
first amendment adds a one-mill tax to the pres- 
ent one and one-half school tax, making a total 
of two and one-half mills. 

The second authorizes the New Orleans school 
board to levy a school tax on all of the taxable 
property of the city up to seven mills. The pro- 
ceeds of these two tax levies will give the school 
board one hundred per cent increase in funds 
over that in 1919. 

Richmond, Ind. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of.a Junior 
High School to be built on the west side of the 
city. In disposing of the bonds for the struc- 
ture, a local banking concern offered to absorb 
the total issue, dividing it in such a way that 
one part would mature in five years at six per 
cent, and the other in fourteen years at five per 
cent. 








Ironwood, Mich., is planning the erection of a 
million dollar high school building next year. 

The school system at Ironwood, Mich., has a 
plant with a valuation of a million dollars and 
a bonded indebtedness of only $4,200. The “pay- 
as-you-go” plan has been inaugurated as a result 
of the efforts of a businesslike school board and 
its efficient secretary and business manager. 


Salina, Kans. Contract has been let for the 
erection of a grade school to cost $128,000. 


A bond issue has been requested for the erec- 
tion of a separate school for colored children. 


Fort Smith, Ark. Plans have been made for 
a $300,000 junior high school and for an adminis- 
tration building. 


Elyria, O. Construction work has been begun 
on a thirteen-room grade school, with a combined 
auditorium and gymnasium. The school which 
will be known as the Ely, is located on a site of 
five and one-half acres in a rapidly growing sec- 
tion of the city. 

The budget for the schools of St. Cloud, Minn., 
for 1920-21 has been increased 48 per cent over 
that for 1919-20. The budget provides for flat 
increases of $100 for each teacher. 

A school building program for 1921, which will 
provide for the erection of nine new elementary 
school buildings, and seven additions to school 
buildings, at a total cost of about $4,200,000 has 
been recommended to the board of school com- 
missioners recently by Supt. Ellis U. Graff, In 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The board took the recommendation under ad- 
visement, and will meet within the next few 
weeks as a committee of the whole to select the 
most necessary items of the program, and plan 
for raising the money necessary for the projects. 
Bert S. Gadd, chairman of the buildings and 
grounds committee, has estimated that the 1921 
expenditures will total by the end of the year ap- 
proximately $4,916,000. However, it is believed 
that the board legally cannot borrow the sum 
necessary for the entire program so that not more 
than half of the program may be carried out. 

Supt. Graff has recommended the following 
new buildings: A twelve-room building, esti- 
mated to cost $300,000; sixteen-room building 


with auditorium, to cost $400,000: sixteen-room 
building, to cost $400,000; a sixteen-room build 
ing, to cost $400,000; an eight-room building, to 
cost $200,000; a twelve-room, colored, building, to 
cost $300,000; a sixteen-room building, to cost 
$400,000: an eight-room building, to _ cost 
$200,000; and a colored school. 

Supt. Graff recommended the following addi 
tions for next year’s erection: Two twelve-room 
additions, estimated to cost $600,000; three eight- 
room additions to cost $600,000: and two four 
room additions to cost $200,000. 


Barberton, O. Two grade buildings are under 
construction. The buildings which contain nine 
rooms, an auditorium and a gymnasium, have 
been completed and will be occupied December 
first, and January first, respectively 

Hattiesburg, Miss. An election was held on 
November 23 to vote on a bond issue of $250,000 
for the erection and equipment of two schools 
One of the buildings will be devoted to the col- 
ored children and will cost $75,000. 

The city of Fulton, N. Y., has recently pur 
chased a site of one and one-half acres of land 
as a site for a high school building. The board 
has approved plans for a building to cost about 
$500,000. 


Hutchinson, Kans. Two fireproof elemeutary 
schools have recently been completed at a cost 
of $200,000. The structures which were planned 
by Architects W. E. Hulse & Company, are twin 
buildings, built from the same set of plans. Each 
building has ten grade rooms and a kindergarten 

Council Bluffs, la. The board of education has 
sold $475,000 in bonds for the completion of the 
Jefferson High School in course of construction 

The school committee of Danbury, Conn., has 
purchased an eight-acre site for a new high 
school. 

Corning, N. Y The city has voted $500,000 
for a new building to house a junior and a 
senior high school. 


Keokuk, Ia. The board has begun a survey of 
the city looking toward the erection of a high 
school building. A block of ground has been pur 
chased. 
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VACUUM 
SYSTEM 





—= tained. 











ESTABLISHED 


-1888- StS 





= An exceptional and fully proven Heating System is 
: required to assure comiortable warmth throughout 
the long and severe winters of our great Northwest. 
The architect who designed the George Bancroft 
School at Minneapolis, Minn., accordingly specified 
— 4 the most dependable as well as the most efficient 
= and convenient heating equipment that could be ob- 


he selection of the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating was therefore natural, with results 


WARREN WEBSTER © COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. rao 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities bem dl 
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that have been most satisfactory to the city, con- 
tractor and architect. 
































This is but one of thousands of cases in which a 
Webster Heating System for educational and other 
‘buildings of every type and size has more than jus- 
tified itself as the architect’s choice. 

Thirty Webster Branch Offices and Service Sta- 
tions throughout the country offer complete co- 


operation with the architect and contractor in as- 
suring permanently satisfactory installations. 
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The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 


~ . 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


JLDE 


opr... 
TROY,NY. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 


AND 


HYGROMETERS 





Mission Oak 


1410 Golden Oak 
1582 





Hygrometer 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 
TROY, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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24TH STREET SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Architect, Chester R. Phelps. 


lt is of the utmost importance that school buildings should 
be ventilated according to the most advanced knowledge and 
practice and every school board should give this item of building 
construction their most serious thought. 


Until a few years ago, the ventilation of school buildings was 
regarded as a luxury, and while the discomforts and unhealthful 
conditions in poorly ventilated class-rooms were always known, 
the necessity of installing intricate and elaborate systems tended 
to retard progress in this important item of school building. 


With the Peerless Unit System each room has its own Heat- 
ing and Ventilating System. 


THE PEERLESS UNIT. 


| The Peerless Unit is located in the room to be ventilated, 
| taking its air from the outside to be heated, and cleansing it of 
its dust and dirt, discharges it into the room toward the ceiling 
at a velocity that gives it the best circulation without drafts and 
at a minimum of energy. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC., 


521 West 23d St.. NEW YORK. 
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Model A, man- heee 
ually operated )/ : 
hoist. installed | 
at Guaranty | 
Trust Co.¥ 






















building, 60th Vie 
and Madison 
Madison Ave., 
New York. 
That part of 
Hoist shown 
telesccpes below 
grade when not 
in use. 


A G&G Telescopic Hoist 
Will Modernize Your Ash 


And Rubbish Removal. 


SH and rubbish removal from schools 

can be a source of unnecessary waste of 
time and money or it can be an economical and 
efficient operation. It depends entirely upon 
the method used. Many modern schools and 
other large buildings find that a G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist enables one or two men to do 
this necessary work far better, quicker and 
quieter than five men can perform the task 
under ordinary methods. 


G&G Hoists are made in various standard models— 
electrical and manual, telescopic and non-telescopic. 
Can be easily installed in old or new buildings. Sim- 
ple and sturdy in construction. Safe and dependable 
in operation. The G&G Hoist can be operated in the 
coldest weather as no parts are susceptible to freezing. 


Children and pedestrians are protected from open 
Hoistway by automatically operating G&G Spring 
Guard Gatés—as shown in illustration. Sidewalk 
Doors open and lock—close and lock when hoisting 
head is raised or lowered by turn of telescoping 
handle. 


We will be glad to have you investigate the G&G 
Telescopic Hoist, When writing please tell us 
height of lift; quantity of ashes to be removed at 
one time and whether cans are to be hoisted to 
sidewalk or high enough to dump directly into 
wagon alongside of Hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


Makers of 
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Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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THERE’S NO “COLD SIDE” 
TO A SCHOOL HOUSE 
THAT HAS 


Mey Cloth Lined Metal 





Weather Strip 


The rooms on the north side of a school 
house, when a Northern blizzard is sweeping 
down, will be just as comfortable as the South 
rooms, after you “Athey-strip” the building. 


This is because the CLOTH-TO-METAL- 
CONTACT of “ATHEY” patented weather 
strip keeps out all the cold air, no matter how 
fiercely the winter blasts blow. 


This cloth-to-metal contact (exclusive and 
patented) also compensates for alternate 
shrinkage and swelling of the wooden mem- 
bers, so that windows neither rattle nor stick. 


Athey strip is also effective on doors and 
French windows—or similar openings. 


If parents, teachers or children complain 
of “cold schoolrooms”’—wire us to apply the 
only truly effective remedy. We will act 
quickly. 


And when you prepare or pass upon plans 
and specifications for new schoolbuildings 
specify Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weather 
Strip, and cut down the size of the heating 
plant at least 25%—saving the “Athey-strip- 
ping” cost, several times over. 


Write for samples and full information; or pass this ad 
to your consulting architect or supervisor of buildings. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


Also makers of the famous Athey 
Perennial Accordion Pleated 
Window Shades 


6045 WEST 65TH STREET 
CHICAGO. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Evening schools will be opened at Bangor, Me., 
with courses in civil government, business prac 
tice, bookkeeping, English language, or in any 
study that a student wishes. The entire course 
will take six weeks, two lessons a week, making 
twelve lessons in all The superintendent and 
teachers have offered their services free thereby 
allowing all those who wish to‘take the different 
or separate courses to receive them for a small 
sum which will be used to cover the expense of 
the lights, ete. 


Woburn, Mass., has opened an evening school 
to be held from 7:30 to 9:30 o’clock on Mondays 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 
in beginners’ English, English and preparation 
for citizenship, grammar studies, sewing and 
dressmaking, stenography and typewriting, and 
any other subjects that there may be a demand 
for. 

The municipal evening schools of Lewiston, 
Me., have been opened with classes on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, beginning at 7:15 
o'clock. There will be common English branches 
for men and women, as well as classes in domes 
tic science and cooking, stenography, typewriting, 
electrict work and radio practice 


There will be courses 


Troy, N. Y., has opened evening classes in its 
high school with courses in cooking, sewing, 
millinery, dressmaking, bookkeeping, stenography 
and typewriting, mechanical drawing, shop mathe 
matics, physics, machine work, electrical sheet 
metal and wood work, business English, and other 
subjects Pupils up to fifteen years of age who 
attend these classes and who are employed and 
have not finished high school must also attend 
continuation school on Saturdays 


The Central Falls, R. I., school board has an 
nounced evening schools for Mondays, Wednes 
days and Fridays, with courses in millinery, sew 
ing and cooking 


At the evening high schools otf 
I., there will be courses in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, French, Latin, penmanship, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, history, type- 
writing, commercial law, algebra and English. 


Providence, R 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Streator, Ill. The maximum salary has becn 
advanced since 1917, from $700 for grade teach 
ers to $1,400. 

A unique plan for normal school training has 





DR. JOHN HUSTON FINLEY, 
Albany, N. Y 


Dr. Finley offered his resignation as State Commissioner 
if Education for New York State on November 18th, to 
enter an important advisory and editorial position with the 
New York Times. The resignation is effective January 1, 
1921. 

Dr. Finley has been Commissioner of Education seven 
years and before entering the state department was presi- 
dent of the College of New York and of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. He has served in educational work 
for upward of thirty years. During the war he was 
actively identified with the Red Cross and spent some time 
in Palestine as Red Cross Commissioner 


been put into operation in Streator, with the se 
lection and placement of three students. The ele 
mentary school board aids the students in train 
ing to the extent of $150 annually for each stu 
dent. The girls give notes signed by their par 
ents or guardians, as well as by themselves, for 
the money. Students who teach in the local 
schools one year after completing their two-year 
course, will have $100 of this wiped out. For 
the second year another $100, and for a third 
year, the remaining $100. No interest is charged 
until maturity, three years after graduation from 
the normal school. The plan is intended for the 
encouragement of young women who desire to 
train themselves for work in city schools. 


Richmond, Ind. The schools opened with a full 
teaching staff, no member of which has had less 
than the minimum amount of preparation. The 
median salary for elementary teachers is $1,367, 
for Junior High School, $1,500, and for Senior 
High School Teachers $1,700. 


The Lawrence, Kans., school board will report 
the names of several teachers who have broken 
their contracts to the state superintendent of 
publie instruction. 


At Coffeyville, Kans., the graduates of the nor- 
mal training course of the high school have been 
made assistants to principals of ward schools, as 
a means of teacher training. They are paid three 
fourths the regular scale and are expected to do 
Substitute work, and conduct classes for the 
principal and assist with reports. If they show 
proficiency they will be given places in the corps 
as vacancies occur. 


The departmental plan of organization in the 
upper grades used in the Fredonia, Kans., schools 
for nine years, has been adopted at Coffeyville, 
Kans. 


Louisville, Ky. Five teachers have resigned to 
become instructors in the First Division School 
at Camp Dix. The inducements for leaving were 
the high salaries, the free rooms at the camp and 
a month’s vacation with pay. 


Sapulpa, Okla. The board of education has re- 
cently announced that sixty per cent of the teach- 
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Specify 


1. Approved for school use 





“What You Are Speaks So Loudly 
| That I Cannot Hear What You Say” 


0 you think that children “do not notice” 
such a minor detail as the sanitation facili- 
ties that are provided for them? 


If you do, try writing to a few of the intelligent 
teachers in your School Board District and asking 
them why children so seldom take the lessons in 
Hygiene and Physical Culture seriously. 


By return mail you'll get this answer, or its equiva- 
lent—“Because we don’t practice what we preach. 
Our sanitation facilities here are a disgrace.” 

It’s a severe indictment—a reflection on otherwise 
intelligent supervision in any district NO MAT- 
TER HOW POOR IN TAX-YIELD. There IS 
a way to better sanitation in unsewered districts. 


Perfection 
Indoor Chemical Toilets 


running out of doors. 


by State and Govern- 5 Help to stam 
— . out ty- 
ment Health Authorities. phoid, Rae. dee ae 
2. Odorless and sanitary. other virulent epidemic 
3. Permit indoor installa- diseases. 
tion without plumbing. 6. Quick, easy, cheap to in- 





*— Drain Valve Opening hy 





*  ] 








4. Prevent colds caused by 





stall. 


Let us figure with your Board 


on the installation of really 
modern equipment in schools 
which are out of reach of 


sewers. 


Emersor 





Perfection Chemical is an 


efficient cleaner for 
clogged drain pipes. 








Desk A 











Chemical Toilet Corporation 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











ing force attended teacher training schools of 
the United States from California to New York. 
The added impetus has been due to a rule adopted 
last spring, under which it was proposed that 
any teacher who satisfactorily completed a course 
at any college or university would be reimbursed 
by one-half her salary, payable in nine equal in- 
stallments. 

It is assumed that the plan has been successful, 
in that there has been an improved esprit de 
corps and classroom technique, and the board has 
termed it a wise investment. 

Greeley, Colo. A _ salary schedule recently 
adopted, gives a minimum of $1,400 to experi- 
enced teachers, with a maximum of $1,600 after 
two years. High school teachers, with experi- 
ence, will be given a minimum of $1,600, and a 
maximum ranging from $1,800 to $2,700, depend- 
ing on the character of work. 

The Webster, Mass., School Board has adopted 
a salary schedule which provides for a salary of 
$1,100 for elementary teachers with two years’ 
experience, with an increase of $100 a year for 
four years, and $1,300 for high school teachers 
with two years’ experience with an increase of 
$100 annually for four years. Previous experi- 
ence in addition to the two years required may 
count in advancing a teacher's position upon the 
salary schedule. The school committee reserves 
the right to fix the salary of each individual 
teacher, the schedule serving only as an indica- 


tion of probable action in such cases as come 


within its scope. 

The teachers of Greenville, Miss., have received 
an increase in salary from 11 to 50 per cent. 
The national committee for the chamber of com- 
merce, in a pamphlet entitled “Know and Help 
Your School”, places Greenville first on Chart 
X, Southern States, for median salaries paid to 
women elementary teachers, 1919 to 1920, in cities 
with a population of 8,000 to 30,000, which sal- 
ary amounts to $1,275. 

Rome, N. Y. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule which takes effect January 1, 1921. The 
schedule is as follows: 

Kindergarten and first six grades, minimum, 
$1,100, and maximum for the ninth year $1,650; 
grades seven and eight, $1,150 and $1,700; spe 
cial teacher, $1,250 and $1,800; high school in- 


structor (women), $1,300 and $1,950; high school 
teacher (men), $1,800 and $2,550; supervisors, 
$1,300 and $1,950; principal of elementary school 
(women), $1,350 and $2,250; principal (men), 
$1,800 and $2,750; principal of high school, $2,800 
and $3,750; superintendent of schools, $3,000 and 
$5,000. 

Laconia, N. H. An elementary salary sch+«dule 
has been placed in operation, under wiiich the 
minimum salary is $800, with increases of $100, 
up to a maximum of $1,300. In the high school 
the minimum is $1,000 for women and $1,200 for 
men. 

Salary increases of more than $106,000 have 
been granted to Akron, O., teachers. Grade school 
teachers were paid $1,106,103.56 in salaries during 
the past year, while high school teachers were 
paid $59,364.40. 

Each teacher of Streator, Ill., who agrees to 
teach at least two years in the Streator schools, 
and who will complete a two years’ course at the 
Illinois State Normal University, will be given a 
bonus of $150 a year by the school board. 

Under the new Woodruff law, the state of 
Pennsylvania has made an expenditure of nearly 
$6,000,000 additional in teachers’ salaries, in allot 
ments to the various school districts. As the last 
legislature appropriated only $10,500,000, the next 
legislature will probably be called upon to appro 
priate $1,500,000 to meet a possible deficit. Mini- 
mum salaries of teachers have been increased 
from $45 to $60 for holders of provisional certif 
icates, from $55 to $70 for holders of professional! 
and normal certificates, and from $65 to $80 for 
holders of permanent or ¢ollege certificates. 

The new salary schedule adopted by the Provi 
dence, R. I., school board provides that the maxi 
mum pay for teachers in the grammar and 
primary grades shall not be attained until the 
end of the sixth year, instead of at the end of the 
fifth year as heretofore. The extension has been 
made at the request of the teachers themselves 
since the increases in pay make the first year rate 
much higher today than it ever was before. The 
minimum salary now is $1,000 instead of $865, 
and the increase is $100 a year, instead of $50. 

The finance committee of the school board of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has proposed a new salary 


schedule for Class A and B instructors and vice 


, 


principals in the high schools. The schedule pro 
vides for a minimum salary of $1,600 for Class B 
teachers for the first year, increasing annually 
by $100 to $2,600 in the eleventh year, while 
Class A teachers will start at $2,700 and go to 
$3,600 in the tenth year. Vice principals start at 
$3,700 and go to $3,900 in the third year. A 
teacher engaged at a salary of $1,300 under the 
old minimum figure below $1,000, is credited with 
three years’ experience when engaged. Under the 
new schedule she will be given the number of in 
crements upon the basic figure of $1,600. 

The state grange of Massachusetts has voted 
for an increase in teachers’ minimum pay from 
$550 to $800, provided the state pays the increase 
rather than local communities It is estimated 
that the cost would be about $3,000,000 more a 
year. 

The sum of $7,500 has been granted to the 
board of education of Bridgeport, Conn., to be 
used for new teachers. 

Teachers in the Ardmore, Okla., schools have 
received an increase in salary on an average of 
46 per cent, and are being paid twelve months a 
year. The minimum salary for an elementary 
teacher is $1,200, ranging to $1,560, and for a high 
school teacher $1,800 to $3,000. 

The school board of Eau Claire, Wis., has in 
creased the salary schedule for its experienced 
teachers. 

Troy, N. Y. The high school principal has an 
nounced that the rules governing school dances 
will be enforced this winter. The rules which 
were passed in 1908, provide that dances shall 
end at eleven o’clock sharp. 

Shelbyville, Ind. The high school faculty has 
adopted rules requiring girl students to limit 
themselves to a proper mode of dress, regardless 
of prevailing fads. Violation of the rules is at- 
tended by a reduction of fifteen per cent in 
grades for the term. The students have regis 
tered their disapproval, but it is pointed out that 
ne violations have occurred. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has adopted rules 
to protect employes from approach by political 
interests. Employes are forbidden to take an ac- 
tive part in any political campaign other than 
voting. 
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In a school conveyance you demand something more than the mere transportation of your 
children to school. You demand efficient transportation service, which means that the chil- 
dren will be transported to school in all kinds of weather and over all roads safely, com- 
fortably and in a frame of mind that means effective work. You have a right to expect 
your school cars to be so constructed as to give this service under all conditions and over 


a long period of years. 


Discriminating school officials in every state in the Union have standardized on Wayne 


School Cars as the most effective guarantee 


horse drawn or motor driven models are available for immediate deliveries. 


for successful transportation service. Either 


May 


we give you complete information regarding them? 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


SINCE 


1868 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


















The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 
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THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


The above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 

wagon under actual winter conditions. ; sald 
y y rn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke oF polsono 

po... ‘gmmply . hot air vadietet in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 

with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of oune ey 
alike, The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly wor 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation, 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, Chapsi Compnete 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


POLK 
Ownsett 





Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U. S. A. 





“STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC” 





EMBODY EXCLUSIVE, DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


WE SOLICIT DISTRIBUTION THROUGH 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL SUPPLY JOBBERS 


District and Local Representatives Wanted 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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A Lifetime of Experience 


Is Valuable to You 





Physics Laboratory Table, No. 700, our best seller in 
this line. Deservedly popular with Physics Teachers. 


When you are confronted with the problem—which 
comes occasionally to every School Executive—of deciding 
just what sort of Laboratory Furniture is best suited for 
the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, 
Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or 
Kindergarten work in your school 


Just reflect that we have been helping educators to de 
cide this problem for a lifetime. Our experience in equip 
ping thousands of schools all over America ought to be very 
valuable to you. 


It is yours—free of charge and without placing you un 
der the slightest obligation. Send for a free copy of our 


Book. 


Address all inquiries to 
the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Denver Atlanta Columbus 


Little Rock Spokane Alexandria, La. El Paso 
San Francisco Dallas 
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Tool Cabinet, No. 1925 Stocks full set of 
wood-working tools for 24 pupils and instructor. 
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New 
omestic Science 
Equipment 


One set of high grade equipment for a 
cooking class of twelve pupils. 
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This unit is complete in every detail and 
with the addition of a very few small ar- 
ticles it can be made to accommodate a 
class of twenty or thirty pupils. Most of 
this equipment has never been set up and 
is in excellent condition. 


Offered subject to prior sale at an attrac- 
tive price. We invite your inspection. 


For complete list of articles write or 
wire. By-Products Division, Section AB. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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CHAPTER II 


Have you read Chapter I on page 106 of the November Number? 


The History of the Apparatus Industry 


The history of the apparatus industry in this country is not very old and has been 
quite largely confined to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia So far as we have been 
able to learn, the National School Furnishing Company, organized about 1871. was the 
first school supply house in Chicago to install a. department for handling scientific 
apparatus. As they were not manufacturers, they interested a firm of model makers, 
Stenberg and Malmgren, in the manufacture of such apparatus as could not be pur- 
chased_jin the general supply market. Serving his apprenticeship with this firm was 
a young fellow by the name of Frank Aronson, who took great interest in the making 
of scientific apparatus and used to spend hours over a foreign catalog trying to dis- 
cover how to make apparatus from the illustrations. The first Toepler-Holtz Static 
Machine made in America was probably made by him, utilizing the old-fashioned large 
size copper pennies as the collecting buttons. Early in the eighties he set up his own 
shop, where he made for the National School Furnishing Company static machines, 
air pumps, rotators, etc. Here was made the first valveless air pump manufactured in 
America, so far as we can determine. 

In the meantime Prof. Richards, a traveling lecturer on scientific phenomena, had 
set up a small shop on Cottage Grove Avenue for the sale of some of his appliances. 
This was operated after his death by his son, who was later induced to join forces with 
the McIntosh Battery and Optical Company, a firm which manufactured at this early 
date microscopes, opera glasses and medical batteries. As they catered largely to the 
medical trade, they soon became interested in the development of static machines and 
induction coils for X-Ray and therapeutic purposes and disposed of their scientific ap- 
paratus business to the W. A. Oimsted Scientific Company, organized about 1896 


AS 


an adjunct to the W. A. the business and also the 
Olmsted School Supply e model shop of Frank Aron- 
Company, under the man- NJRALSCENTIF(? son and established the Al- 
agement of C. H. Arms. fred L. Robbins Company. 
This house also depended . A short time afterward, 
on Frank Aronson and a Mr. Wolmsley, who had 
other model makers for been associated in the 
their instruments. manufacture of scientific 

About 1891 Alfred L. instruments with Queen 
Robbins, manager of the and Company in Philadel- 
apparatus department of ° phia, came to Chicago and 
the old National School joined forces with Mr. Ful- 
Furnishing Company pur- HICAgO-U- ler, for whom Frank Aron- 
chased this department of son became superintendent 


After a couple of years, they became interested in the development of Acetylene Gas 
Apparatus and sold out their stock of scientific apparatus, their good-will being pur- 
chased by the Central School Supply House, which had by this time become an influen- 
tial factor in the school supply business. 

In 1898 occurred the disastrous fire which destroyed the W. A. Olmsted Scientifi« 
Company, together with the lives of its owners The assets and good will were rur- 
chased by the Chicago Laboratory Supply and Scale Company, a concern which had 
been for some time engaged in the manufacture of chemical hardware, physical supports 
and special instruments, and which latér changed its name to the C. H. Stoelting Com- 
pany. After closing up the business of the W. A. Olmsted Scientific Company, H. C 
Arms, who had been associated with his father in that company, became manager of 
the apparatus department of the Central School Supply House and a little later left 
them to go with the C. H. Stoelting Company in a similar capacity. He was succeeded 
at the Central School Supply House by A. H. McConnell, who had been in charge of the 
testing laboratory of the Alfred L. Robbins Company. 

In 1900 Mr. McConnell and one of his associates purchased the laboratory supply 
business of the Central School Supply House, organizing it as the Central Scientific 
Company. In January, 1904, he was joined by Mr. Arms from the C. H. Stoelting 
Company, with whom came Mr. Aronson, who was appointed Factory Superintendent 
Mr. Arms was followed by J. M. Roberts and A. H. Standish. Under the wise direction 
of these four men has been brought about the present organization of the Central 
Scientific Company with whatever history of achievement may be credited to it. 

This chapter is brought to an end by the full page announcement to be found on 
page 76 of this issue. 

(To be continued in the January Number) 
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Illustration below shows one of the 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 


Se | ys 24 4 a a a 


Five school fires 
every day in the year! 


The Asbesto-Crete school house is 
much less expensive than an ordinary 
brick or stone structure. 
no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 


Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 
If more Asbesto-Crete school houses 


were used the average of five school fires 
every day would be greatly reduced. 





We 


can 








supply 
school houses in one and two room build- 
ings and will submit prices on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


It requires 


the Asbesto-Crete 








PERSONAL NEWS of 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
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NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FOR VERMONT. 

Dempsey, formerly superintendent 

Milton, Mass., has been appointed 


Clarence H 
of schools at 


State Commissioner of Education for Vermont. 
The appointment carries with it a salary of 
$6,000. 

Mr. Dempsey received his degree of A. B. trom 
Boston University in 1895. He pursued his pro- 
fessional studies in Germany, and in 1915 was 


given the Master’s Degree by Boston University. 
He served as superintendent of schools at 
Revere, and Haverhill, Mass., and previous to 
his appointment had been filling a similar posi- 
tion at Milton. 


DR. AYRES RESIGNS. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, director of the 
Sage Foundation of New York City, has been 
elected Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and will take up 
his new work at once. Since the establishment 
of the Russell Sage Foundation in 1907, Dr. 
Ayres has been the Director of the Department 
of Education, and also of the Department of 
Statistics. The work of the Foundation in these 
two fields has attracted wide attention. Dr 
Ayres is the author of a number of books on edu 
cational, statistical, and scientific subjects. 

During the war Dr. Ayres organized and di 
rected simultaneously, the statistical offices of 
the Council of National Defense, the War Indus 
tries Board. the Priorities Committee, and the 
Allied Purchasing Commission. He then entered 
the army and became its Chief Statistical Officer, 
and organized the Statistics Branch of the Gen 
eral Staff. He was commissioned a Colonel, 

established the statistical services at 


Russell 


and, 
Generalof Milton, Mass., 


Pershing’s headquarters in France, as well as 
those of the Supply Service of the Expeditionary 
Forces. After the armistice he was appointed 
Chief Statistical Officer of the American Commis 
sion to Negotiate Peace, and accompanied Presi 
dent Wilson on his mission to France. For these 
services he was awarded the Distinguished Serv 
ice Medal. 

Dr. Ayres is a graduate of Boston University 
and took his postgraduate work at Columbia Uni 
versity. His educational writings deal largely 
with administrative and financial problems. Some 
years ago he made an analysis of large numbers 
of letters, newspapers, and other sorts of Eng 
lish composition, to identify the 1,000 commonest 
words in English writing. The results of this 
research largely revolutionized the teaching of 
spelling in the public schools. In cooperation 
with his associates in the Russell Sage Founda 
tion Dr. Ayres has conducted a large number of 
surveys of city school systems, Among his re 
cent publications, his comparative study of state 
school systems and his book entitled, “The War 
With Germany,” have attracted wide attention 
Dr. Ayres will take charge of the research and 
statistical work of the Cleveland Trust Company 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS. 
Supt. Sidney L. Hardin of Mission, Tex., has 
been reelected for a fourth term, at a salary of 


$3,000 per annum 

Miss Lida E. Gardner, for years a leader in 
educational work in Kentucky, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Charlotte, N. C., on October 10th. 


Miss Gardner had been actively associated with 
school affairs for almost twenty years and was 
prominent in the work of organizing parent 
teacher associations both in Kentucky and in 


other states. She was treasurer of the 
Educational Association. 

Superintendent C. W 
Okla., has been reelected 
salary of $5,250 

Mr. Joseph A. Ewart, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Somerville, Mass., for the past two 
years, has been elected superintendent of scuools 
for three years. 


Kentucky 


Richards of 
for the tenth 


Ardmore, 
year ata 


Mr. 
been 


Arthur L. Gould of Rockland, Mass., has 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools of Boston, Mass., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Frank W. Ballou. 

Superintendent Chester D. Stiles of Westfield, 
Mass., has proposed a new rating system which is 
being opposed by the teachers. At present no 
basis exists for a salary scale for teachers. They 
are paid whelly at the diseretion of the school 
committee. 

At.a meeting of the state board of educathn of 
Virginia, four division superintendents were 
chosen. Mr. W. W. Edwards has been selected to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. A. B. Brstow, who 
resigned from Prince George and Sussex to accept 
the principalship at Maury High School in Nor- 
folk City. Mr. W. K. Barnett has been chosen as 
acting superintendent of Bedford City to succeed 
Mr. J. P. Whitt, who resigned to continue educa- 
tional work at Peabody Institute, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. E. 8. Hagan will succeed Mr. J. B. Lucas of 
Montgomery County who has accepted a profes 
sorship at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Richard M. Irby has been chosen for the position 
at Rockbridge County, to succeed Mr. E. K. Pax- 
ton who has accepted a position at the Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

Mr. Joseph A. Ewart of Somerville, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Milton, 
Mass. Mr. Ewart succeeds Mr. Clarence H. 
Dempsey who was elected superintendent at Mil- 
ton in September, and who now has accepted the 
position as State Commissioner of Education at 
Vermont, at a salary of $6,000. Mr. Ewart will 
receive a salary of $4,500. 

Prof. John Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools 
at Helena, Mont., has resigned from the ch: ir- 
manship of the state textbook commission. Prof. 


Ward H. Nye, Superintendent of the Billings 
schools, has been appointed to succeed Prof. 


Dietrich 
Mr. D. F. R 


become 


Price, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., has 
superintendent of schools at Ironwood, 


Mich. Mr. Price succeeds E. T. Duffield who has 
gone to Virginia, Minn. 
Mr. C. J. Tidwell, formerly assistant superin- 


tendent of schools at Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 


























Mr. Tidwell succeeds Lee 
High 


made superintendent. , 
Byrne, who has become Supervisor of 
Schools for the state of Texas. 

John P. Garber, superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia, retired from active service on Octo- 
ber 31st. Supt. Garber, who is 62, has completed 
a service of 34 years in the Pennsylvania schools. 

Mr. Arthur L. Gould, of Rockland, Mass., has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
of Boston. He succeeds F. W. Ballou, resigned. 

Mr. Albert L. Barbour, of Quincy, Mass., has 
become superintendent of schools at Haverhill. 

Supt. Wm. B. Guitteau of Toledo, O., has re- 
signed. 

Mr. George A. Brown, of Grinnell and Burling 
ton, Ia., has become Inspector of Consolidated 
Schools for Iowa. He succeeds George S. Dick 
who has gone to Madison, Wis. 

Supt. G. C. Bowman, of Enfield, Conn., has 
been reelected for one year, at a salary of $3,500. 

Dr. S. H. Layton, superintendent of the Al- 
toona, Pa., schools resigned because he deemed 
the salary of $3,600 too low. The school board 
refused to release him from his contract. 

Linnaeus N. Hines has been reelected State 
Superintendent of the Indiana schools. 

Superintendent E. E. Bass of Greenville, Miss., 
has been reelected. This is his 37th year in 
charge of the Greenville schools. 

Mr. R. M. Steele, formerly superintendent at 
Latrobe, Pa., has been made Director of Teacher 
Training for the Slippery Rock Normal School. 
Mr. GC. S. Miller has been made superintendent of 
schools at Latrobe. 

Mt. Vernon, O. Mr. Norman L. Daney has been 
elected president of the board of education. 

Prof. Nicholas Orem, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Talbot County, Md., public schools 
for the past thirteen years, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the board of county school commission- 
ers, has resigned to enter business. 

Prof. J. C. Mitchell has been reelected as super- 
intendent of the Murfreesboro, Tenn., schools for 
a term of three years. 


Mr. W. E. Larson, who for a number of years 
has acted as State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
in Wisconsin, has been compelled by ill health 
to resign from the office. Mr. Larson has become 
principal of the Kewaunee-Door County Training 
School. Mr. George S. Dick, formerly super- 
visor of lowa Consolidated Schools, has been ap- 
pointed as successor to Mr. Larson. 

Supt. P. K. Cesander of Starkweather, N. D., 
has been given an increase of $750 in salary. 

Mr. Eugene Tuttle of Keene, N. 
elected assistant 
Nashua. 

Mr. Frank G. Pickell of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in charge of 
junior high schools at Cleveland, O. He will re- 
ceive a salary of $5,500. 


H., has been 
superintendent of schools at 


Mr. G. L. Blough has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Marenisco, Mich., at a salary 
of $4,000 a year. 

Prof. J. E. Jaggers, County Superintendent of 
Hart County, Ky., has accepted his election as 
superintendent of Marion, Ky., city schovls. He 
succeeds Prof. V. L. Christian, who goes to 
Anchorage, Ky., as principal of the school there. 

Mr. Christopher Geodell has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of Munhall, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds the late J. H. Ramsey. 

The New Hampshire Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting October 21 and 22, in Laconia. 
About 1,800 teachers were in attendance. The 
speakers were Mr. Ralph D. Paine of the State 
Board of Education, Dr. A. E. Winship of the 
Journal of Education, Hugh S. Magill of the N. 
E. A., and Rabbi Stephen Wise of New York. 

Newburyport, Mass., has granted the proposed 
increases to teachers. The money is in hand for 
all salary increases. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 
Mr. C. O. Mayes has been elected president of 
the board of education at Hannibal, Mo., to suc- 
ceed A. R. Smith resigned. 
Mr. E. L. McCune has been appointed clerk of 
the board of education of Columbus, O., to suc- 
ceed E. B. McFadden. 


Mr. Robert B. Hall has been made acting see. 
retary of the board of education at New Haven, 
Conn., to succeed George T. Hewlett. 

Mr. J. H. Wunderlick has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Buildings and Janitors at Barber. 
ton, O. 

Dr. Nathaniel Selleck has been unanimously 
reelected president of the board of education at 
Danbury, Conn. 

Judge W. A. Falconer of Fort Smith, Ark., has} 
been appointed a member of the state board of} 
education, by Governor Brough, to succeed Prof. | 
J. W. Kuykendall. Prof. Kuykendall resigned be-| 
cause of removal from the congressional district. 

The name of Fr. John B. DeValles, deceased 
chaplain of the 101st infantry overseas, has been 
given to the Katherine Street school of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. The chief feature of the ceremony 
was the unveiling of a tablet with the name of the 
school and a bust of Fr. DeValles. 





At the last election held at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Charles D. Ise, H. W. Hastings and P. T. Perry 
were chosen as members of the school board to 
succeed J. V. Hoffman, J. H. Pettiner and C. W. 
Kent. 

Mr. Samuel Aurelius has been elected to sue 
ceed Dr. C. P. Runyan as a member of the Elwood, 
ind., Board of School Trustees. The board is 
organized as follows: Bonnie Worley Wright, 
President; E. M. Osborn, Secretary; Samuel 
Aurelius, Treasurer. 

Mrs. R. B. Johns has been elected.a member of 
the board of education at Antigo, Wis. 

Mr. P. O. Thorson, retiring president of the 
board of education at Grand Forks, N. D., was 
recently guest of honor at a banquet. Mr. Thor- 
son was a member of the board for ten years, 
six years of which were given to the presidency. 

Mrs. Helen Donehoo, a member of the board 
of education at Joplin, Mo., since 1916, died O«¢ 
tober 20th, at a local hospital, after a long ilk 
ness. Mrs. Donehoo was the first woman member 
on the board. 
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THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
adjust — and the back too. The 
Hudson seat adjusts three inches 
(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
the top adjusts to any position and 
the back adjusts vertically. 





Patent applied for 


NEW JERSEY es tees FURNITURE CO. 


Patent applied for 





















































TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. Now 50 years. 
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Thompson Chair-Desks is designed either (1) to make Ww h ae 
aber @ these chairs last more years without wearing out, or (2) to € now have a stock of several 
give the user more extended service and comfort during thousand of these desks, made of 
of the EVERY ONE OF THOSE YEARS. Hard Maple, Cherry finish, and can 
)., was make prompt shipment of orders 
. Thor Write for Illustrated Circular, List soosiuad 
years, of Installations and Current Prices. , 
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ea oc} | The Quaint Art Furniture Co., Inc. Che Chendor Kundtz Company 
nel MANUFACTURERS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1417 North Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 











THE MOST SATISFACTORY FOR GENERAL USE 






The 
Desk 
Without 
a 
Weak 
Point 


+ 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Illustrated catalog and price list on request 


Columbia School Equipment Works 




















For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 





_ 
WILL NOT TIP 


No. 70 
FORWARD 


No. 242 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 











Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 






Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 
parts to the metal standards. 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 


HEYWooD BROTHERS ans WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture ) 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 


737-743 Howard St., 
San Francsico, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















MORRISON, ILLINOIS The Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester, Ind. 
Hs TRADE MARK 





Princess Movable Chair Desk 


Che frame is made of structural steel with welded joints that are 
guaranteed never to separate 
As Durable as a Stationary Steel Desk. 
It can be shipped K. D. to save freight on long hauls 
Price little more than cheapest cast iron desks, but less than 


wooden chair desks. 
Samples sent to interested parties. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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This Is Our 
Book Case No. 182 Book Case No, 1 
Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 
which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 
two drawers, or without drawers. 
Teachers’ Desk No. 53 
For SERVICE and SATISFACTION 
Manufactured by Concentrate on the “STANDARD” Line. 
Sold by All Leading Distributors. 
. - Manufactured by 
a Christiansen STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Incorporated 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. LOUISVILLE, . ee 
Makers of a Complete Line of Teachers 
Desks and School Library Book Cases 
DOES IT REACH THE BOYS? What we need today is democracy in the ciety and government. The courts and ma- 


Concluded from Page 28 
“Well, I’m often busy when | sign that, and 
those marks don’t mean much to me anyway.” 
If we could eliminate report cards we could 
save hours of work, hours of discussion between 
teacher and pupil, unjust comparisons, and 
many heartaches. 

What better method could take their place‘ 
A record book, which nearly every teacher al- 
ready keeps, supplemented by a telephone call 
or a note of commendation or warning, as the 
case might be, sounds easier and more effective. 
Only a few notes need be written each month, 
and I know teachers who 
method. 

When I see an elaborate card index system, a 


beautifully kept library wth every book in its 


would like to try this 


place, teachers’ meetings many and wearisome, 
and numberless reports and blanks to be filled 
out, I always wonder how much of this reaches 
all the way to where it really benefits the chdd, 
for whom we think we are doing it all. 
DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 36 

aries. It is also true that many are leaving be 
cause the profession is not properly recognized. 
Their efforts, 
not appreciated, and consequently the teacher 


tho conscientious and honest, are 


£ZTOWS discouraged and seeks other employment, 
not because of higher wages alone, but the en 
vironment and circumstances are more pleasant 
and more congenial. 

a job to be 


done, but rather a calling, it is essential that the 


Since teaching the youth is not 


very best conditions prevail, and that the best 
kind of spirit dominates the work, so that the 
highest ideals may be imparted to the children 
under the eare and guidance of the teacher. 


schools: 

1. Leadership’ that will place the welfare of 
the child first and self-aggrandizement last. 
Leadership that will lead rather than be led. 

2. A recognition of such leadership by show- 
This can be 
done by recognizing the place a teacher should 


ing appreciation of the work done. 


hold in the community, and by rewarding her 
for her work sufficiently so that she may main 
tain her position in such a manner as to com- 
mand the respect due her and to which she is 
entitled. 


» 


3. Cooperation. It is necessary for a board 
and the public to not only stand back of the 
schools, but to go w:th them. To say they are 
interested, is not enough. They must show their 
interest by acquainting themselves, not with 
rumors afloat in the air, but with actual facts. 
Then having the facts, constructive criticism is 
in order. Suggestions to better conditions, that 
are known to be injurious, are welcomed. It is 
the duty of the board of education to affix their 
stamp of approval to everything done. Surely 
they are interested enough to know what has 
been done, before they show their approval. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PUPILS. 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

shortcomings on the part of the school board 
may have led to the practice. 

If the practice is to be at all permitted and 
defended on the score of democracy, then let it 
conform to the established regulations of society 
and government in such matters. The pupils of 
a high school are all minors. If they are to get 
any training for citizenship out of the practice, 
then surely not the least part of this training 
is a full realization of their true status in so- 


chinery of government are fully open to them 
for all redress and justice, but they must follow 
the prescribed methods. 


If any school board thinks it wise to give 
hearing to pupil delegations, or to hear a peti- 
tion from them. They should insist that such 
action by the student body be fully sponsored 
by persons of majority and by those who have 
full right as patrons of the school to claim the 
attention of the school board. The matter, in 
addition to this, should be carried out in some- 
thing of the order and procedure that prevail in 
the courts or formal hearings before committees. 
If the practice is permitted under any other con- 
ditions, pupils are being encouraged in anarchy 
rather than trained in government. 


Supt. D. R. Henry, for the past five years head 
of the school system at Jerseyville, Ill., has re- 
signed to enter business. During Mr. Henry’s 
incumbency, the grade school system was reor- 
ganized, the township high school reached a high 
standard in organization, courses and equipment 
and was accredited by the state department, the 
state university, and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Ottumwa, la. The citizens have voted $700,000 
in bonds for the erection of a new high school. 

A new athletic field, to be known as the Walter 
Schafer Field, has been located near the new 
high school building. 

The Bureau of School Service, of the University 
of Kansas, is conducting a survey of public 
schools of Lawrence, Kans. The survey seeks 
to determine the kind of building program neces- 
sary for the city before proceeding with the 
erection of a new high school. The survey is 
under the general direction of Dr. Paul O’Brien 
of the Bureau of School Service. 

Enfield, Conn. An appropriation of $130,000 
has been made for the erection of an eight-room 
grade school. 
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Breaks down the bindings, loosens the 
signatures and softens the board 
covers of Text Books 


— Holden Book Covers 


Act as a Waterproof, Weatherproof Jacket. 
Protects the Outside, Preserves the Inside 

For a Full School Year. 
Demonstrate Thrift by making the books Now in Use 
Last Twice as Long as Usual. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Louisville, Ky. More than 40,000 students have 
been enrolled in the schools of the city this year, 
with 32,000 in public schools and 8,000 in pa- 
rochial schools and Catholic academies. 

Murray, Ky. One thousand more children are 
in attendance in the schools of the county be- 
cause of the compulsory attendance law. In 
many districts, more than one hundred per cent 
of the children are in attendance due to a failure 
to enumerate all the school population. 

Secretary James W. Crabtree, of the National 
Education Association, has announced that the 
round-table conference of the Department on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction will be held on the afternoon of 
March 3, 1921, at Atlantic City, N. J. The meet- 
ing will be held in connection with the general 
and special sessions of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The expenditures of the 
school board for the fiscal year 1920 will reach 
approximately $4,369,000, according to estimates 
of the business department. The total receipts 
are $4,368,920 while the expenditures to Septem- 
ber 30th amounted to $4,339,330. 

The finance committee of the city council has 
approved the request of the board for an issue of 
$3,230,000 in bonds, $2,000,000 of which will be 
allowed at the present time and the remainder 
to be available in August, of next year. 

Gainesville, Tex. Mr. and Mrs. W. M. H. 
Dougherty have presented the city with their 
home and fourteen acres of land for a high 
school. It is stipulated in the presentation that 
the school is to be known as the Newsome Dough- 
erty High School. 

A conference of the board of education of New 
York City, the Board of Estimate and representa- 
tives of the State Education Department has 
been called to devise a method of. financing the 
schools for the year 1921 in the face of a short- 
age of more than $30,000,000. President Prall, 
who issued the call for a conference, pointed out 
that the condition is a serious one because it in- 
volves the education of nearly 900,000 boys and 
girls, fifty per cent of whom are of foreign-born 
parents. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
launched a building campaign providing for a 
one-year and a ten-year program, estimated to 
cost $15,000,000 in ten years. Of the total amount, 
3,230,000 will be used the first year. 

The present building program has been begun 
in an attempt to effect an adjustment between 
the increasing school population and advancing 
cost of conducting the schools. 

South Bend, Ind. The school board has dis- 
posed of $500,000 in school bonds and will pro- 
ceed with its building plan involving an expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000. The first building will have 
46 rooms and will cost $750,000. 

Madison, Wis. A building program, involving 
an expenditure of $600,000 has been adopted for 
the public schools. The program will involve the 
purchase of sites for two high schools, two grade 
schools and the completion of a third grade 
school. It is estimated that the program will 
care for the needs of the schools for a period of 
five years. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The city attorney’s depart- 
ment has been asked by the school board to pre- 
pare bills for presentation to the state legisla- 
ture, increasing the mill tax for the repair and 
betterment of school buildings and grounds from 
.3 of a mill to .6 of a mill; authorizing the issue 
of bonds to provide funds for the purposes and 
increasing the mill tax for trade schools from .3 
to .6 of a mill. The passage of this legislation 
will give the board more than $300,000 a year 
additional. 

Medford, Mass. The special committee on 
schoolhouses, of the city board of aldermen, in a 
recent report, has declared that the construction 
ef municipal buildings under a cost-plus-ten-per 
cent basis is an expensive luxury. The report 
which deals with the new Fulton Heights School, 
points to a structure which was originally to cost 
$50,000 and for which a total of $109,000 is now 
asked for its completion. 
bungalow type, with six rooms and auditorium. 

Clinton, Ia. A new high school, to cost $600,000, 
is in course of construction. The building will 
be ready for occupancy in September, 1921. 

Shawnee, Okla. The board has awarded a con- 
tract for a Junior High School to cost $264,000. 


The building is of the 
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Oswego, N. Y. The city has voted $500,000 for 
the erection of a high school. The building re 
places an old structure built in 1870. 

McAlester, Okla. The board has completed the 
erection of a high school, at a cost of $300,000. 
The building is considered one of the completest 
in the southwest. 

Fort Dodge, Ila. The board has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a high school, to cost ap- 
proximately one million dollars. 

Greeley, Colo., has completed a six-room grade 
school which has been named the Robert Cam- 
eron School. A four-room addition has also been 
built for an east side group of buildings. 

The Board of Education of Cincinnati, O., will 
establish a replacement fund of $350,000, to re- 
store school property either partly or entirely 
destroyed, which fund will be raised thru the 
transfer of a $200,000 fire insurance fund and six 
yearly appropriations of $25,000 each. The latter 
amount has been set aside by the board of educa 
tion in lieu of insurance with private companies. 

The schools of Clay County, Minn., have re- 
ceived an appropriation of $18,005.40. There are 
4,287 pupils in the county and the average for 
each pupil is $4.20. 

A building bond issue of $1,176,000, which will 
provide money for the unfinished part of the 
board of school commissioner’s building program, 
has been sold by the Indianapolis school board, 
for $1,150,598.40. These will be serial bonds, 
bearing five per cent interest, $126,000 maturing 
in 1925 and $75,000 annually thereafter until 1939. 

At Rockford, Ill., a school building program 
has been introduced involving the expenditure of 
approximately three and one-half million dollars, 
which includes the erection of one new senior 
high school, four new grade schools, the remodel- 
ing of seven present buildings and the completion 
of the centrAl high school plant. 

Peabody, Mass. The school board has begun a 
a school building program providing for the erec- 
tion of a grammar school, the enlargement of an- 
other school, extensive improvements to a third 
and the enlargement of the high school. The 
proposed improvements represent an expendi- 
ture of approximately $700,000. 
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| The extreme durability of Palmer’s Multi-Service Floor Brushes, furnished with improved Reversible Rigid 
and Spring Handles, make these brushes the most practical and economical for general cleaning purposes. 



















SCOURING POWDERS 
SOAP POWDERS 
LIQUID SOAPS 


(abu 


MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 





‘‘Their Use Mean Cleaner Schools’’ 


Palmer’s Multi-Service Floor Brushes 


The Reversible Handle is an 
exclusive feature of Palmer’s 
Multi-Service Floor Brushes. 
It permits the handle to be 
adjusted lengthwise, enabling 
one to sweep in corners and 
narrow places, insuring maxi- 
mum amount of wear and 
service ouf of every brush. 


The improved Spring Handle 
consists of a casting, con- 


Descriptive circular and prices on request. 


structed similar to that of the 
rigid handle, except that a 
spring is provided between 
the casting and the wood han- 
dle. The spring insures the 
brush being placed flat on the 
floor, which prevents back 
tracking and prolongs the life 
of the brush. At the finish of 
each stroke the power of the 
spring frees ali clinging par- 
ticles from the bristles. 


PALMER’S MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 


BRUSHES 

DUST PANS 

SANITARY DUSTERS 
DISINFECTANTS—ALL KINDS 


Order Palmer’s Multi-Service. Products from your Nearest Dealer. 


ERASERS 
INKS 
INK CRYSTALS 


SANITARY SCRUBBING 


If he cannot supply you write us direct and we will take care of your needs. 









SOAP DISPENSERS 

PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
SOAP 
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PALMER Go. MitwaukeEE.USA. 
NOT INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS FOR THE JOBBER. 
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Safeguard against 
faulty and extrava- 
gant arrangements 
of equipment by let- 
ting us submit plans 
showing modern ar- 


rangements of 
standard furniture 
to meet your condi- 


tions. 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 
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E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Oldest and largest producers of 


MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
SEWING DRAWING ART 
SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


(Catalogs furnished gladly) 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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For Chemistry, 





built right 
worked out. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Grand Central Palace 





Physics, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


Biology, Physiography, 








Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
into our furniture. 

Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Every detail is well 


thruout the United States, 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Branch Offices : 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
urray Building 
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Horace Mann Readers 

BEST BY TEST 
Teachers get remarka’)le resuits with little effort, 
Horace Mann method utilizes every efficient teaching medium 
and device. Each of these mediums is fully and clearly explained 
in the Teacher's Marvun}, 
Every page 


because the 


which outlines the lessors day by day. 


abounds with workable suggestions. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


Introduction to American Elementary American Historv 


History and Government 
(America’s European Begin- ‘ - oy 
nings) (Aiter-the-War Edition) 


Depicts thrillingly in picture 
and story the background of 
American History, reviewing 
the great civilizations of the 
world with special reierence to 
their influence upon our own 
age and country, bringing the 


1920 Présidential 
Full treatment of the 
War and problems of the New 
Reconstruction. New emphasis 
on matters of international 1m 


Includes 
election 


portance whose significance has 


narrative down to 1607 been changed by recent events 
Worked out on bold and simple New maps. New illustrations 
lines. For sixth-grade pupils. For seventh and eighth years. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the 


best features shown by recent research to be desirable Practical 


word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a 


variety ot ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make 


With this book spelling becomes an interesting 


Also 


z 
unit in a vital 
in parts : 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


it interesting. 


ital, social education. Complete, Grades 3 to & 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


PONUNSAONNNDNNANRADONNDNNADONLLOANNOOOOGAOGAAOEAUU AAT AAD ORAL OAUUAATO AANA ESD ONAN NATL OAUTH AAA AAA 


Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE OQOUICKLY OB 
SERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE 
PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by 
a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use 
muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER 
METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made the connect 
ing link between muscular movement drill and automatic 
muscular movement handwriting. 


Z, 


oitfZ- A ee Z LA regs (7723 
wh 2912-991 1 A at —S 


The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 
were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. The plan 
of presentation is modern and thoroly practical THE 
WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ARE 
ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serv 
ing a double purpose—FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize 
quickly and efficiently the words inf the kind of penmanship 
in which they will be expected to write them. This plan in 
creases greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving am 
ple material for auxiliary penmanship lessons, thus BRIDG 


ING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM BE 
TWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMEN'’ 
WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of 


teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method 
Penmanship has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy 
of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large 
force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are 
free to all school systems in which the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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The Aldine Speller 


N « »tfering 
those 





this 
who are 


new Speller for the 
with the 


publishers desire to call 


( onsideration of 
this 
attention 


concerned teaching of 
important subject, the 


to the following distinguishing features: 





1. Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher. 
2. Phonetic lists on which words in common use 
are based. 


3. A systematic and comprehensive presentation 
of the words and spelling facts that every 
pupil must learn. 

AL DVS 6. progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to 

the pupil’s present and future needs. 

5. A large number of dictation exercises based on 
the words found in the spelling lesson. 

6. Special stress laid on the most difficult words. 


7. Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 








8. Omission of words seldom used in speaking 
and writing. 





FOUR-BOOK EDITION - 


rFHE ALDINE SPELLER., THI ALDINE SPELLER, 

Part One, Grades 1 and 2 Part Three, Grades 5 and 6 

THE ALDINE SPELLER, THI ALDINE SPELLER 

Part Two, Grades 3 and 4 Part Four, Grades 7 and 8 
TWO-BOOK EDITION 

THE ALDINE SPELLER, PHI ALDINE SPELLER 


Grades 1-4 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Grades 5 S 
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| Here’s the Foundation Book 





FOR EVERY TEACHER | 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


| WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When 
language 


questions arise in the history recitation, in 


work, in spelling, or about noted 


people, 


places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new 


words, flags, state seals, etc., do you suggest that this 


“Supreme Authority” is a universal question answerer 


intormation desired? 





and contains just the 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. | 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 7 . } 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 pages 





Write for 
Regular and 


Specimen Pages of 
India-Paper Edi- 
Mention 


American School Board Journal. 


G. &C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield, Mass., 
U. S. A. 


tions, Prices, ete 
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Diced Le 


English 


By 


YUAN LLL 


SSOMns 


EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


\ ] ; 
ith I 


Everyday English ¢ 


This new book is based sy 


ly on the Project Method and is the first }. What 
of E 


book on the teaching 


English to utilize this plan. 


» 
Deseriptive circulars and 


on request. 
have prompt attention. 


New Yo 
Cincinnat 
Chicago 330 
Boston 
Atlanta 


EAST 











: NEW BOOKS : 





Technique of Practical Drawing. 


The 


This 


at al 


Edward S. Pilsworth loth, 12mo., 150 pag 
Macmillan Co., New York 
book presents in simple, direct form th 
technique of drawing for reproduction by the 
photo-engraving proces The text does not ent 
1 into such important elements of drawing a 


design, 


to th 
the 


pen and with the 
chapter the 


perspective, 
e mechanics, 


etc.,’ but limits it 


of drawing w 


self strictls 
ith the pencil, wit! 
brush In the 
and 


ntroductol 


nature value of 


commercial art 
and the elements of representing torm are ex 
plained Each of the subsequent chapters take 
up in detail the materials and tools, the delins 
tion of outlines, shadow and the other deta 
of the correct and effective use of pencil, pe} 
crayon, and brush. Much practical intorn 
given concerning well established method 
“tricks of the trad¢ the methods « mn I 
halftone photo-engraving, and maki) V 
prints, special requirement n dra for 
blockout and vignetted cuts, ete 

The book is especially valuable for ch lu 
because it adieu together much information ol 
commercial art practice which the rag 
teacher overlooks entirely, or at least makes light 
of, in teaching the elements of drawing r 
book is simply but amply illustrated 
Conservation Reader. 

By Harold W. Fairbank Cloth 16 page 
illustrated. World Book Compan Yonkers-on 
Hudson, New York 

This book presents in an attractive mann 
necessity for conservation of our natural 
sources bv describing our riches of the th 


forest, 


they 


the 


are 


the wild creat 
how the may he ived. Tl 


and 
and 


mines 
Ww asted 


Your correspondence 


American Book Company J. 
22ND 
CE 


at the best book for Superintendents ? 
IGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN 
CHILDREN—W oodrow 
\ ple cussion of mentality of 
up 
What e the best intelligence tests 
DEARBORN’S GROUP INTELLI 
stematical- GENCE TESTS 
Vhat is the best book for students 
= : HOW TO USE YOUR MIND—kKitson 
lementary 2) =: 
: W hat the best text on conservation? 
PHIRI] \ND CONSERVATION 
(Chamberlain 


{) W I it 1 
Lid) 
will 


price lists 


2126 
CHICAGO. 


STREET 
1ICAGO, ILL 
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The ses Catechism 


> the best 


B. LIPPINCOTT 


Prairie Ave., 
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COMPANY 
E. Washington §Sq., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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| HHL | | WU MUM 
) 1 ( lerab mproved if the open Phe text provides directions to pupils and sug 
chapter \ \ 1 to eliminate the state estions to teachers as to the practical use of 
( na poth ind theories that teach the manual 
pet rn traced he p oan “ * or ind children Vocamonal Arithmetic for Girls. 
iy Nettie Stewart Davis, Academic Department, 
Abraham Lincoln Milwaukee Public School of Trades for Girls. 137 
\ | | John D kwater { in Introduce pages, cloth bound The Bruce Publishing Com 
n | \! | Bennet 112 pa Published by pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hous ! Miff { npal B I The author has here embodied her experience 
The patriotic drar en | Abraham Lin as a trade school teacher into a practical text 
coln” whit } become popular on the American hook. She had for several years employed a series 
i ha p d in book form thus enabling of lessons prepared by herself which were corre 
a wider con rT ) con familiar with lated to the vocational studies engaged in by the 
{ ne tirl studen These were so thoroly tested as to 
Effective English he-r serviceability that the author was induced 
By Edward H.- We Clo l2mo Oo amplify them into a complete volume. 
pag Newson & (Co. New York The book is divided into four parts Part I 
\ " chool text thi book commended deals with fundamentals in arithmetic, cost of 
pecially becau of th trong emphasis rarments, trade problems such as relate to tuck- 
which it place upon the purposeful writing of ing, hemming, ruffling, belt and smocking. 
Ker and upon oral composition. The book Part II treats of decimal fractions, the cost of 
covers very fully the topies universally required materials, and domestic science problems Part 
mn composition and rhetorie in the condar) Ill covers percentage, bias and straight bands, 
chools | uphasizes especgia cial and busi pleating problems, carpeting and review problems 
letter verd stuly and oral expt ton. The Part LV goes into the problems of the home in 
! emploved requir an understanding o volving the use of arithmetic. The author brings 
purp of very proj n writin Vel into play a number of studies 4hat hold the 
undred project exer ! ul interest of the girl student Here are the home 
cal | pl iz xecut dd ) maker’s problems, studies dealing with upholste r 
mn comp \ ' uff imal ng, papering, painting, varnishing, floor covering 
cludeg the op chapt nd in th odding, cement work, roofing, clothing, ete. The 
pend » make und dy iY ‘ssons also concern themselves with family ac 
b] r") lee n pal counts, buying a home, postal information, bank 
I classic itu n pa ) I ng d such business methods most likey to 
‘ period come within the range of a woman’s duties and 
1 teat la b prepat rctivitic 
Practical Map Exercises in Geography and His The book commends itself to teachers of girls 
tory, Western Hemisphere . rade schools. It serves its purpose in a most 
Wallace W twood. Nelli \ | irect and practical fashion 
ard K. Robinso1 2 pas Published Ginn Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 
& Company, Boston, Chie Lower, middle and higher grades. By Samuel 
This manual contair fou map Hamilton, Ph. D., LL. D., Superintendent of 
ind is designed to stimulate facility in locating Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Cloth, 
mportant plac It proceeds upon the idea that 12m Lower grades, 258 page Middle grades, 
the visual images may be re-inforced by moto! 321 pages. Higher grades, 339 pages. American 
mag The pupil by means of tracing paper Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
cop the maps, and then supplies the names of joston, Atlanta 
plac » complete the map Thes books already enjoy a good 


reputation. 
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WILL YOUR SCHOOL CHILDREN BE GRADED PROPERLY NEXT SEMESTER? 


Probably no.device which has been made for schools has ever met 
with the instant response which has been giveh to group tests of 
intelligence and achievements. School people have long felt the 
need for something which would do what the tests are doing. The 
use of group tests in the army demonstrated to everyone their 
The Journal of Educational Research says, “We 
may expect within the next twelve-month several million school 
children will be tested and the number will rapidly increase from 
Present sales for the tests we publish are likely 
the best indication that the schools are getting results from using 
them. The demand for them is unheard of. Larger edition after 
large edition in rapid succession are sold before the printing is 
finished. Orders come from everywhere, from the largest cities ° 
and the smallest one-room country schools. 
Specimen sets of these tests will be 
sent postpaid at the prices named: 
National Intelligence Tests, 50c; Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, 75c; Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability, 15c; 
Examination, 
65c; Haggerty Reading Examination, 
50c; Courtis Standard Practice Test 
in Arithmetic, $1.50; Wilkins Modern 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
313 South Preston Street, Dallas 
Also Atlanta and Manlia 





We have just issued a booklet, entitled 
A Brief Treatise on Standard Tests 
and Measurements (with a list of the 
standard tests and measurements in 
most general use, and some books re- 
lating to tests), and we shall be very 
glad to send a copy of it to anyone who 
writes for it. 














The book entitled “Lower Grades” is intended 


for the second, third and fourth grades, each 
chapter representing a half year’s work. It deals 
with farmyard and playground subjects, with 
reading and writing numbers, every day use of 
numbers, speed tests, etc. 

The “Middle Grades” book serves the fifth and 
sixth grades. Its four chapters cover money, 
cash accounts, savings banks, fractions, decimals, 
etc., etc. 

The “Higher. Grade” book serves seventh and 
eighth grade pupils and reaches out into broader 
fields. It deals with problems in taxation, insur- 
ance, investments and other business enterprises 
demanding knowledge in arithmetic. 

The Hamilton arithmetics are well supplied 
with review material. 


New Champion Spelling Book. 

By Warren E. Hicks, Formerly Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cleveland, O. Cloth 
bound. 248 pages. Published by the American 
Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

This is a revised edition of the original Cham- 
pion Spelling Book. The author has availed him- 
self of the later studies made by such specialists 
as Ayres, Cook and O’Shea, Pryor and Suzzallo. 
Thus, a number of words have been added and 
various changes in grading and arrangement 
have been made. The dictation exercises, too, 
have been enlarged. 

In brief, the book has been strengthened to a 
considerable degree. 


Sailing the Seas, the Log of Tom Darke. 

By James Baldwin and W. W. Livengood with 
an Introduction by Edward N. Hurley, Former 
Chairman, United States Shipping Board. TI[llus- 
trated. 304 pages, cloth. Published by American 
Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

This is no ordinary book on sea travel. It 
not only initiates the reader to the charnis of 
the sea breezes and the thrills of waves and 


. storms but also to the several practical yet 


highly interesting phases of water navigation. 
There is as much to fascinate the mind in the 
building of a ship, in the essentials of ports and 
terminals, in the variety of water crafts and 
their uses, in the coordination of water and rail 
routes—in fact, in the essentials and purposes of 


water-borne commerce, as there is in actual sail- 
ing. There are wonderful men who direct ships, 
marvellous cities and islands which they visit, 
and remarkable service which they render, but 
there are motives and achievements equally at- 
tractive. 

While this volume serves as a supplementary 
reader in the schools it may prove suited to go 
into the hands of the adult. This country must 
foster a higher appreciation of the value of water 
transportation as a means of communication 
with the rest of the world and as a stimulus to 
its material progress and welfare. 


The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. 

By Charles M. Bakewell. Cloth bound, 253 
pages. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Here is an interesting story of a remarkable 
mission in the cause of humanity. It is in reality 
more than a mere recital of Red Cross operations 
in one country. The stirring events, before and 
during the war, as they presented themselves in 
Italy, are vividly described. 

The Red Cross labors in themselves, as they 
extended over a wide area, alleviating the sor- 
rows and sufferings of a picturesque people and 
a charming country, are a sufficient warrant for 
an instructive book, but the author has availed 
himself of the stirring pictures which the war 
period itself presented. He also testifies to the 
spiendid contribution made by America to the 
Allied cause and the amelioration of a hard 
stricken country. 

The book is illustrated with half tone cuts 
showing the men and women identified with the 
work. A financial statement is provided and a 
fulsome appendix. 


Practical English for New Americans. 

By Rose M. O’Toole. Cloth, 196 pages, illus- 
trated. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This first reader for foreigners should receive 
a hearty welcome. It epitomizes the successful 
methods, devices and subject-matter developed 
by a teacher who has gained considerable dis- 
tinction in her state. The book is equally well 
adapted for, and has been used successfully, in 
shop classes and in evening schools. It is ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated. 


Brightness and Dullness in Children. 
Herbert Woodrow. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.,.Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book is a simple statement of the prob- 
lems involved in evaluating brightness and dull- 
ness in children and in adapting and testing edu- 


cational processes. 


The subject is approached from the physio- 
logical standpoint. In his discussion of the prob- 


lem of feeblemindedness, the author places too 
much emphasis, we think, upon heredity, and 
fails to take into account the old, established 
fact that nature clears up defects and disease in 
time. The suggestions concerning sterilization, 
we think, involve an interference with natural 
human rights that legislation cannot rightly take 
away. 

A Second Book in Algebra. 

By Fletcher Durell and E. E. Arnold. Cloth, 
330 pages. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

This book is excellently well adapted for ad- 
vanced high school classes and should appeal 
especially to college preparatory classes. It is 
so arranged that the first half of the text will 
give a fairly complete course in one semester 
and the whole can be used for classes which 
spend a full year in the subject. Perhaps the 
best features of the book are the emphasis on 
formulae and the use of the graph. 


Junior High School English. 

By Richard L. Sandwick. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book is the first of a three-book series 
and covers the work to be done in the seventh 
grade. It reflects the spirit of the junior high 
school as distinguished from the grades, in that 
it teaches to do by doing and recognizes the 
prevocational purpose of all the shop as well as 
academic work of the school. It seeks to show 
the value of grammar and composition, and by 
means of abundant practice, carries the pupil on 
to mastery of each topic. 


Legislation Enacted in 1919 Affecting the Issue 
of Employment Certificates, Issued by the De 


Cloth, 164 pages. 


partment of Labor and Industries, Division of 
Industrial Safety, The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Cloth, octavo, 332 pages. 
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New Record Books 
for the Schools 


The following new school record books are just being 
issued : 
Williams-Noonan ‘Teachers’ Salary Record, 
loose leaf, with sectional post binder and index. 


Willhiams-Noonan ‘Teachers’ Experience Rec- 
ord, loose leaf, with sectional post binder and 
index. 


Textbook Record, loose leaf, with sectional post 
binder and index. 

Strayer-Engelhardt 
300k, similar to the 


300k. 


High School Inventory 
Elementary School Inventory 


Send for samples and prices. 


UOUOOEEEEDODOEEODOGROROOONEEOOON 


Subscribe Now for the EDUCATIONAL 
RED BOOK for 1921 
The 1921 EDUCATIONAL RED BOOK, America’s fore- 
most school buyers’ is to be issued in February. More 


Price $1.00. 


guide, 


valuable than any previous issue. Subscribe now. 


OUDEAGRGGRGSEeebEReceatooCoOnenS 


Publishers and distributors of Strayer-Engelhardt school rec- 
ord cards and forms, Williams Stock Record, Teachers’ Pension 
Record, School Accounting System, School Payroll System and 
Strayer-Engelhardt Board of Education Minute Book, School 
Inventory Books and Elementary Principal’s Record Book. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, 


Subscribe 36 BEAVER STREET Subscribe 
for dl ALBANY N Y for 1921 
Educationa . . Educational 
Red Book Kisoale Red Book 
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Adopted 
by the 
United States Army 


“Because of its simplicity and the ease and quick- 
ness with which it can be learned by the soldier- 
student” 


Gregg Shorthand 


was recently adopted for exclusive use in the United 
States Army Schools. 







Write our nearest 
office for circular 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 





Boston 


San Francisco 
London 


INC. 
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Q’Toole’s Practical English for 
New Americans 


THE LATEST AND BEST IN AN UP-TO-DATE, 
RESULT - GETTING TEXT FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


Miss Clara B. Springsteed, Assistant Supervisor of 
Immigrant Education in New York State, and Miss Caro- 
line A. Whipple, Supervisor of Factory Classes, say of 
this book: 

“Miss O’TVoole’s book, PRACTICAL 
LISH, is a distinct contribution to effective 
work in Adult Immigrant Education. It ‘is 
practical, definite, and concrete. On pages 1-56 
there are invaluable suggestions to teachers. 
The twenty devices given there are stimulating 
and are a first aid in overcoming monotony in 
conduct of a class. 


ENG- 


The directions for factory classes emphasize 
steps that must be taken in organizing and 
conducting factory classes, if they are to be 
permanent and successful. We have taken 
pleasure in recommending the book to many 
teachers.” 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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Representative Publications 
Hinds, Hayden @ Cc » Eldredge 


AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By Daniel Russell Hodgdon 


This book has been prepared for the Junior High School and the 
First Years of High School. 

Unlike every other book on the subject the material of the Ele- 
mentary General Science is organized around one central theme,— 
the home. 


JUNIOR GENERAL SCIENCE 


For the grades. 
By Daniel Russell Hodgdon 


This book embodies the same features and follows the same 
logical arrangement of topics as the Elementary General Science 
but is simplified for use in the grades. 


THE MORRISON OUTLINE MAPS 


An aid in the teaching of Geography and History. 
(Send for sample set) 


A BRIEF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Davis and Hughes 


A short comprehensive course in this subject designed for the 
eighth grade. 


THE CHILDREN’S METHOD READERS 


Another new, beautiful and delightful Children’s Reading Series. 
Four Books are now ready. Suited to the first and second grades. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Selected and Arranged by George H. Gartlan 
The contents of this song book include six sections devoted to: 
1. Patriotic Songs. 2. Songs for Every Occasion. 3. Community 
Songs. 4. American Songs and Choruses. 5. Hymns. 6. Part 
Songs and Choruses. 
(Send for sample section) 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
1024 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


NEW YORK 
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“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


Charts 















Atlases 





elon 


RSSy 
Political Geography Blackboard Maps 


Ten Series, consisting of 136 different [wo Series, consisting of 24 map 
maps, varying from the cheapest that Blackboard Maps of various states, 
are good to the best that are made. Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, et: 


Physical Geography Miscellaneous Maps 


Phe : Rainfall, Vegetation, 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different ‘ial, Thermal, 









Geological, G! 
Scriptural, Language, 
theps. City Plans, Maps of all States, et 
e Write us regarding your SPECIAL 
Commercial Geography MAP NEEDS. 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL : 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS oF UNITED _hysiology and Anatomy 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- rHE 2 _WONDERFt L AMERICAN 
mercial and Library Maps of the FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
world. . c LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 


‘ Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
United States History 


logy, two series, 21 charts 
Sanford American History Series, 
52 maps (a new map now ready) 


Mediaeval and Modern 


Botany 

Jung, Koch and Quentell Serie 
47 charts. 

Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts 


History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts 
Johnston European Histery Series Zoology 
25 maps. 


Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
35 charts. 
Johnston Series, 5 charts 


English History 


Johnston English History Series, 


. 10 maps Astronomy 
; : Johnston Series, 4 charts 
Ancient History Globes 
Johnston Ancient History Series, Mive Sis all es 
i : ive “izes, In a mountings itand 
( maps. Suspension and Library Celestial 
Outline Maps Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 
Wall Outline Maps, & maps. Atlases 


Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), 


Political, Historical, Commercial 
70 maps. 


tural, Astronomical, etc 


Send for free copy of new catalog No. 20J. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Member National School 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Supply A 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


ociation 

















A Clean Sweep! 


EVERY WINNER IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CONTEST 
HELD IN NEW YORK OCTOBER 25, 1920, 
USED AS HIS SCHOOL TEXT 


Barnes Typewriting Instructor 


The Professional Champion- [his ts the second time M1 


ship Hossfeld has won the World's 
hie. dhe Cieshine Championsnip, after winning 
; both the Eastern States and 
Hossteld, ith a net speed ot 
: : the International Amateur 
131 words pel minute tor in rs 
E Championships in 1917, and 
all three Novice or School 
Mr. Hossfeld also won the. ©hampionships in 1914 
One-Minute Contest 144 
ees ant Miss Maxwell won first 
place in the three novice con 
r . : tests 1916 
The Amateur Championship 
as wol by Miss Crenevieve FURTHERMORE 
Vaxwell. with a ne eco! oO 
Maxwell, wit! net 1 In the recent contest, two 
122 ords per 1 lute ate . . -= 
) le tour contestants in the 
’rofessional Class, six of the 
The 7 > 2 ; shir . . 
The Novice Championship te) thet Abeshows Clues 
\I Arthur nd three of the best tour out 
Neuenha () rads per if twelve in the Novice Class 
rite er ¢ barnes students 


ak ae 
—the importance of a right start! 





St. Louis, Mo. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
An Extended Revision of Rogheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used’ 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States? 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 

These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 

answered in 


‘**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


s YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU GAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








Touch Typewriting,” 70c 





ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci- 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 


in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; ‘‘Practical Course in 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 
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— School Room 


Crayons 
Chalks 


and 
Water Colors a 


Noted the world over for 
their richness and variety of 
color, purity of composition, 
perfection of blends, smoothness 
of texture and reasonable prices. 











Raise the standard of your 
class work by encouraging the 
use of the truly good paints, 

ne crayons and chalks—manufac- 


a tured by 


The Pioneer Crayon Mfg. Established 1835 


° » Sandusky, Ohio, and 
The American Crayon Company “s.¢ You U8 A 
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Quality 
Laboratory 


eee Apparatus 


IXlectrically Heated Boiler, a 





new departure in the design 
of this useful apparatus, 
which permits of a wider 
range of application than 
any piece of apparatus in 


vented in recent years. 


The Heater may be used for 
experiments in Colorimetry 
or Thermometry, and _ for 


practically every other pur 





pose in the laboratory 
wherein the Bunsen burner 


is empl \ ed 


Write for our new Physics-Agriculture-Biology and 
Chemistry Catalog, if you have not as yel received 
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Fhe mos valuable piano in the world 
N the Steger Grand Piano it is not that commends the Steger to music lovers 
alone wonderful richness of tone, mar- of taste. That is why hundreds of musical 
velous musical resources, sympathetic re- conservatories, schools, collegés and acad- 
sponse, or visible beauty. but a happy emies have equipped their piano-rooms 
blending of all these admirable qualities with the superb Steger. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Bui'dirg, Chicago, Illinois Factories at Steger, Illinois 
If it's a Steger—it's the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 


MITTTTTTITIITTTTT CCC COCO hhh hhh iD 


Your copy 


SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Apparatus and Chemicals for the Industrial 





and Educational Laboratory 
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| Away on 


| Definitions 


| Memory 
Work? 





L 
(ec) K-V-Co. 
Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. I. 


Pupils can see the real thing through KEYSTONE SYS- 
TEM FOR VISUAL INSTRUCTION. - 


Stereographs and lantern slides, systematized to fit the 
daily lessons. 


A Teachers’ Guide, cross-referenced and fully indexed, 
to co-ordinate the picture material with the text book. 


Leading geographies paralleled. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. (INC.) 


Originators of Applied Visual Instruction. 
Dept. S, MEADVILLE, PA. 


A free bureau of colored Lecture Slides. 











“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.” 


During the Holidays 


while the schools are closed is a good time to 
install a McIntosh 


AUTOMATIC SCIOPTICON 


so as to have it all ready for illustrating the 
lessons. 


Simple, compact, easy to operate, inexpensive, 
yet remarkably efficient. 


Order now for immediate delivery. 





Ask for circular and catalog of slides. 


MiciIntosh itcrcopticos 


427 Atlas Block Chicago, IIl. 
































iscenery 


| Asbestos curtains, 
| Velour curtains 


and 





Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 
| 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 


301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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l UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


| 4 THE 


. BEST 
| IN 


LANTERN SLIDES 
LANTERNS 
STEREOGRAPHS 


f Write for particulars of our 
| 600 and 1000 Sets 


|| “THE WORLD VISUALIZED” 
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“Quality First’’ 


35 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. O. 
417 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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ail fantastic thing's 
your mind can picture must re 








WHAT CAN’T BE SEEN 
CAN’T BE IMAGINED 


the most fantastic thin 


cemble objects or combinations of 
your eyes have beheld 


become the n 


them The most imaginative pupils 


lost advanced when imagination is developed 


and trained by accurate observation of things that are. From 
a knowledge of these 


come the tHiunas to be. 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPES 


bring to youthful visions the minute objects otherwise in 


visible and stir the imaginative instinct wherein lies prog 


ress. Don’t ask your scholars to try to imagine—for in 


stance—the molecular structure of a bit of steel. Let them 


see it through the lenses of a Bausch & Lomb Microscope 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Ap- 
paratus, (Balopticons), Ophthalmic I.enses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Ap- 
paratus, Range Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflect- 


ors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifi« and Other High-Grade Optical Products 






=. that eyes may se see. = 
—— ry Hep and sf 3 ; 





















(SPENCERD 


=) SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 
No. 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 





c 


AN IDEAL INSTRUMENT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


It is distinctive in that it has a 


side-fine adjustment which is 
not only fool proof, but will not 
show lost motion because there 
are 34 threads of the 


gaged at all times, 


but one, 


screw en 
instead of 
as in other makes. It 
is ¢ quipped with the 
well 


over fo 


best grade 
Spencer Optics, 
ably 


since 


and favor 
known for 

the 
Spencer, the 


years, 
Charles A. 


pir meer 


days of 


micro- 


scope lens maker of America. 
MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
vith 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
CATALOG SEN’ t m/m objectives, double nose- 
ee ae pce, ir, dhaphrnem, | Compt 
Schools 
<item SPENCER LENS CO. ¢éfenttR 


MANUFACTURERS 
MICROSCOPES, 
EASCOPES, 


| BUFFALO | MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
— usa SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Motiograph Motiograph 
Mazda Motor 
Driven 





Motiograph Projectors ranging in price from $400.00 to $550.00 


Be easy to operate— 
[he school projector should: 4 Give perfect projection 
Have wearing qualities. 
of these in THE MOTIOGRAPH 
SCHOOLS’ FAVORITE PROJECTOR! 
Write for alist of school users and other 
literature describing Motiographs. 


The Enterprise Optical Mfg. Company 


564 W. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


You will find ALL 
it: THE 


, which makes 
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Victor Portable Classroom Stereopticons 


Model 2-I with tripod 
complete including 
mazda lamp (any 

and all 


connections 


voltage) 
$62.00 


Model 2-A with tri 
pod same as Model 
2-I with the excep 
tion of the Victor 
high-power acety- 

lene lamp replacing 

the mazda lamp for 


use where electric 
current is not 
available. i... 2.3. $56.00 


Victor Patented Featherweight Standard Slides 


are superior to all others 


Special Trial Terms to Educators 
Catalogues mailed upon request 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Victor Animatograph Company 


141 Victor Building 


Davenport, Iowa. 
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Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 





Meet Every 
School Requirement 


* Ape DSR 
aa 





Descriptive Literature 
on Request 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana 
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COMMERCIAL 


ART 


AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


PREMIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE 4% WISCONSIN 


























All Carbon Liquid 
Blackboard Slating 


kor refinishing old Blackboards, Natural Slate, 
Wood Composition blackboards or plastered walls 
applied the same as paint, supplies the required 
bite for the crayon. Does not reflect light, has pet 
fect writing surface free from.streaks and thin spots 
and never becomes shiny or greasy) Don not 
crack, spider check, scale or peel off, and lasts 

years. In short it is a perfect finish and exactly 


what the name implies—A Blackboard Renewe1 


Kas) to apply, quick to drv and slow to wear out 
an Supplied in one gallon cans. On 
gallon of this slatinge will cover 450 


or 500 feet two coat on old black 


boards 


OUR GUARANTEE 


\fter having used the slating for 60 
days and it doc not prove satistac 


tory there will be no charge 





Write for our illustrated folder 


ANDERSON BLACKBOARD MFG. CO. 


ANDERSON, IND. 
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You can buy two or three 
Years’ supply from us for 
What one year’s supply 


Costs vou some ther p! Ce 


We have never had a comp! 
trom a Customer so our qua 


Must be really good 


If you buy your Diplomas no 

You won't be without them on 
Graduation Day. We have neveas 
Fallen down on a Diploma ordet 
Yet, and we ship them all over 
lhe United States and outside, too 
We have a Diploma Catalog 
Presents our Diploma line in 
New way that is convenient f 
(Customer to look at Vell us 
Your name so we can send you 
One. Our name is the Educational 
Supplies Company, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. We havea big general 
School Supply Catalog 


(one too? 


1 


rss If you will let us send 
you t he above there will be NO CHARG 2 


They are FREE 
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STOP THE EYE FATIGUE 


Eye strain and backward pupils often go hand in hand. Spending their 
school hours under an extremely intense or dim natural light, the work and 
health of the pupil reflects its effect Proper regulation of natural light is 
therefore essential. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades solve the problem perfectly fhe thin, 
narrow linwood splints exclude the heat and glare-—diffuse the light-—eliminates 
eye fatigue, strain and increases the pupils’ efficiency 

Made for class and assembly rooms, offices and halls. Simple to install and 
operate, practical, durable and economical. Always hang straight; no flapping 
in the wind. Finished in pleasing permanent colors. As one interested in the 
child’s comfort you should investigate. 


( 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wi 





Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 





Easily kept cleanin washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 


SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full informat on 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to plan your playground program for next spring. 


ORDER YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW. 


for Spring delivery, thus avoiding disappointments in re- 
ceiving goods on time. . 


WE PROTECT YOU ON PRICES. 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND.” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 5 TO-DAY. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


5S PS, Wa a 
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How Many Epidemics Are 
‘Traceable to the Washroom? 


That is a question which should impress 


TROY every school official with the serious re 
‘ we 
PATENT sponsibility of his position. To prevent abso 
PLUMBING , ; 
FIXTURES lutely the spread of contagion through your 
ATPRLOVET 
TER CLOSE? 


school wash rooms, equip them with 


Watrous Liquid Soap System 


Gravity Feed) 


Santtar) iving and convenient Only one 
large glass soap container easy to keep filled 
Supplies any number of bowls. Looks tidier 


ind is easier to keep clean than the individual 
ystem o} containers 

Watrous Duojet Closets and Flushing 
Valves, Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals and 
Drinking Fountains represent the best in 
sanitation and efficiency and insure a saving 
it the water meter 


Catalog mailed on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 








1209 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 





i 
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“Crayons at the Tip 
of Her Fingers” 


N educator once remarked that, in giving 
explanations, the teacher should have the 


crayon at the tip of her fingers just as readily 


as she has the words at the end of her tongue 


He might have added that colored crayon 
adds greatly to the attention pupils give in 
blackboard demonstration. 


A box of LECTURERS’ CRAYON, with its 
interesting assortment of rich colors, fills the 
teacher's need, just as a box of CRAYOLA 
fills the pupil’s need. Both are members of the 
family of 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


“CRAYOLA” “AN-DU-SEPTIC” 
Drawing Crayon Dustless Crayon 

“SPECTRA” “LECTURERS” 

Pastel Crayon Square Stick Chalk 


Write for samples and charts to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York City 





HIS is a good time to arrange for the water color 
work in your schools for next year. 





Box No. 118. 


Get Devoe school water colors, brushes and other 
supplies and you'll find there are none better. 





Box No. 122. 


We are headquarters for School Art materials and 
our Catalogue will tell you all about them. Ask for 
copy. 


Devoe (& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago Kansas City New Orleans 


- —_ 
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AKE this New 
solve: 


Year’s re- 


Not to be out of pencils at any 
time, where School is in or out. 


Do not allow your stock of such 
material to dwindle low. 


This is good advice given you by 
all econeerned, by the maker and 
by the seller of the 


DIXON SCHOOL LINE 


SYS 
ili 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


PENCIL DEPARTMENT 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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School 


Drawing Pencils 


When the drawing pencil for the art or 
manual training classes must be of the 
inest quality but at a low cost, any one 


of the following pencils will satisfy the 


inost critical school board: 


481—_MONGOL, 10 Degrees 
from 2B to 6H 


6379—-BLACK KNIGHT, Heavy 


Lead 
460—POLYGRADE, 7 Degrees 
from 2B to H 
310—SCHOOL, 3 degrees, B, 
HB and H 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLET 
contains a short history 
many technical points 
to 37 Greenpoint Ave., 


‘How Pencils Are Made’’ 
of the pencil and explains 
Sent upon request addressed 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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A Better 


“Sticit” Was the First Improvement in “Library Paste” 





‘*The Stickiest Paste in Town’’ 


Paste is one of the necessities of the School 
Room. All “Flour Pastes’” dry out and chip off. 
“Stixit’” takes hold—and hangs on—and never 
lets go! It costs no more. It goes farther. It 
1S more economical. 

4 oz. tubes.... 20 pt 45« 


l pt Joc. 1 at $1.20. 1 gal.....$3.75 
Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders. 
Specify ‘‘Stixit”’ 


Send for New “Illustrated Circular’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 30 Irving Place, New York. 


Makers of “Enamelac”’ and “Permodello”’ 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 


ZABRS Floor 
<< DIAMOND BRAND |-> 


- RSH Brushes 


INSURE BOTH QUALITY AND SATISFACTION 


ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, 
etc., etc. Get our prices. 


Genuine 
Bristle 


MAKERS OF 
Original 20th Century Soap 


Catalog on Request 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
School Service Co., W. B. Mooney, Mgr., 
328 Empire Building, 

Denver, Colorado 


Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High S&t., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















‘Library Paste” 


in 25 Years 























SEP DavuichT 
CLUtTNeE GLARE 








You Can Do It 


AND 


Do It Better 


WITH THE 
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WINDOW SHADE 








OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 
NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE ORIGINAL 


aot alate 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


 ? CHICAGO 


Our Self-Balancing Adjust- 
able fixtures are Simple, 
Durable and Fool-Proof. 
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[APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


WAV ictt@netoe cde 
Dustproof #* Wear proof 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


ULapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


Just flush tt-on! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes the floors in the toilet rooms 


non-absorbent, and so easily a and without 
odor. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 
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Every School Needs 


Pocket Class Records 


By Month—16 weeks By Semesters—40 weeks 


Semesters by Periods. By Month—5 week to month 


Loose Leaf and Tight Bound 


Grade and High School Registers 


ATTENDANCE AND CLASSIFICATION 


Semester—Semi-Annual Semester—Annual 
Monthly Annual \ttendance Only—Semester 
Loose Leaf or Tight Bound 


Teachers’ Plan Books 


Weekly Outline to Pag: Duplicate Weekly 2 plans to 


page 


Diary and Blotter 40 Weeks—Daily—and Weekly 
Grade—Primary—High School—Lesson Outlines 
Loose Leat and Tight Bound 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY,*NAmos4 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER. 
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American Vulcanized Fibre 


520 Equitable Bldg. Wilmington, 


Canadien Distributors: 


A. R. MAC DOUGALL CO., LTD. 
iS King Street W. Toronto, Canada 








Revised and Enlarged 1920 


By CAROLINE M 
Assistant Professor 


. Conn’s 
Physiology 
and 


Health. 


BOOK ONE, for lower 
grammar grades 


HOLT, PH. D 
of Biology, Simmons Colleg« 
Books which describe in 


simple, concise tash 


ion.as much of the physiological structure of the 


body as is necessary to acquaint the pupil with 


the underlying reasons why it is of the greatest 
importance for us to regulate our lives accord 
ing to certain hygienic principles 
They present the most modern viewpoint on 
the subject of hygiene substantiated by the lat 
est scientific data 
BOOK TWO, for up- 


per grammar grades The revision contains much new material on 


public and community hygiene. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount’’ 





quality IS Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


180 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 














Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


various 
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Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Thomaston, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories 


NEW YORK 














Hahl Pneumatic 


Who has not heard 
of the famous Clock 
that lets air do its 
work? 


for nearly thirty years this air 
and gravity clock system has been 
faithfully serving the schools and 
large factories spread over the entire 


country 

Now in this the vear 1920—we are 
still serving—only it is even better 
service than ever before 


THE SECRET 


Low upkeep cost Real time service 
Very little attention required 

Permanent 
Make it Pneumatic for your school 


Easily installed 





Time Systems Company 


870 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT. 
Western Office 
Omaha School Supply Co 
Omaha, Nebr 


Chicago Office 
501 W. Huron St. 











Indispensable 
to the School 


A Program Clock System 
is something you cannot 
afford to be without if you 
would have maximum 


school-efficiency. 


Every school large or small 
needs this equipment be- 
cause it is a distinct benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Write today 
for catalog 





LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENTS 


Waterbury, Public 


Schools equipped with “Standard” 


Conn., has 20 


systems. Here is what the clerk 


says regarding them. 
February 23, 1918. 

The clocks of The Standard Electric 
Time Company have been in use in 
every school building in this city for a 
period of 20 years, and I know that 
they have given absolute satisfaction. 

Three years ago a survey was made 
of the cost of maintenance of the clock 
systems, and the inspector of buildings 
stated at that time it was 25c¢ per clock 


per annum 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Clerk. 


“Standard” 


fully designed to meet your require- 


Kvery system is care 
ments and is sold and installed under 
a method which insures perfect sat- 


isfaction. 





SEND FOR A CATALOG TODAY 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
RIRMINGHAM MINNEAPOLIS 
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For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 


ATIGNAL 


Economy Plus Satisfaction 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


By actual test, NATIONAL DUSTLESS 
‘ CRAYONS are stronger and will write and 
erase more easily than any other blackboard 
crayon. 

Write for samples and put them to the test. 
Place your order for NATIONAL DUST- 
LESS CRAYONS through your supply dealer, 
with our guarantee that every gross will give 
entire satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 














STEEL FLAG POLES’ 


AND 


PLAYGROU ND SWINGS 


Wy | | 
} 

yn | | 

1% at 


Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 


Factories: 
CO. 










LJ 


West Orange, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 











SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 














Every Oliver Vise 
a Bargain 


The Improved Oliver Vises are 
built by the thousands. 


We can ship one or 500 from 
stock. 


No. 150-D Vise 


The Appearance 
The Workmanship 
The Material— 
all show Oliver Quality 


TELL 





Send for Particulars No. 150-A Vise 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. 8S. A. 








Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 

















Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Ask about it. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 


Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 


think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file 
Let us send you a copy 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














The Norton Lnpid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 







Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-CPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUIIED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
-the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet ~ 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 


Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘operate silently and will fit 





U. S. INKWELTS 


The most approved type for school use. 


They are neat 


in appearance, non-break- 
able, non-evaporating, dust 


proof, easy to keep clean, 


perfectly over the various 


size holes in desks. ‘They 





have no hinges to break or 


corks to lose. Pat. Dec. 12, 05. Pat Jan. 19, ’06. 


LET US SEND YOU A UU. §&. 
INKWELL FOR EXAMINATION 


We want you to see the 
construction 
of this inkwell and learn 
why the U. S. Inkwell 
meets with universal ap- 


mechanical 


proval. 


U. S. INKWELLS 
‘an be readily attached at 
. trifling cost by your 
school janitor. Their in- 
‘tallation is necessary to 
‘ficient and progressive 
teaching. 


Write for free sample today. 


Pat. Nov. 14, ’11. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES IOWA 


| 





You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Double Warp All Wool Bunting 


erywhere py Flag of sterling 
quality 


OR OF 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


A Flag that bids defiance 
to the weather 


Made only by ANNIN & CO. 


99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Sold by 
Dealers 


Ev 








Largest Flag House in the World 














More than 400 Schools are using Gluey this year. 


Commercial Gluey 


No. 800 


is the last word in paste for schools and 
art departments. 


CLEAN, 
QUICK ACTING, 
STAYS PUT 

Economical — 
1 Gallon Stone Jars per Dozen - $13.20 
; a eS . ° 7.60 
Quart Tin or Glass Jars” - 4.50 
Pint 99 99 9? %9 ’” an S75 


The 
COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 Buttles Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 














Why Pay--? 


for WATER in ink? 
water to— 


Make your own ink by adding 





ALTUAL INA SOLIDS 





and save over 70% of your present ink bill. 


School Boards thruout the country are now buying 
their ink in powder form. It is the most practical and 
economical method. It can be mixed at the school 
board offices and distributed to the various schools in 
casks, or distributed in powder form and mixed by the 
school janitor whenever needed. 


INKO COLORS 
Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), 
Green, Purple (Violet). 


Free samples of INKO will be cheerfully 
furnished on request. 


In Writing Please Mention 
Your Dealer’s Name. 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


2104 Fourth Avenue South 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 

having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 





Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
Average Cost $1000 per Room, 
F. 0. B. YOUR CITY. 
School Boards in 35 states are 


using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state, 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
tilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired. 








Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


4098 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 








Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 














Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 




















Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! | WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


In:order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 











better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school } personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ete sosking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the meg ee ag as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States an our foreign countries used 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY | our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergartefi to University. A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 
| 
. | , 
OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively | | | THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 


9 year. Covers all states. Tell 
wd gt us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


ANU GVO ZN LLIZLY ao! yy BERKELEY, CALIF.” 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 










































: Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS | 
John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, IIl.: 
—, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
Bldg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
NVER.COLO. “THE AGENCY OF QUI Ic FICIENCY” 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, De 0 tee tie, 1 i Semen te. QUICK SERVICE AND EF 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
OF 


We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 0 
geles, Calif. 636 Chamber of Commerce, | 
AIM fatty dint ves] | | WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 227 lth Ave. S.E., F.B. Reed, Mer. | 
| 
| Free Enrollment—All Offices 
THE EDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 











RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- P 5 + | 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting h att a h Ag mn yY 
positions should write to us. WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. e r e€ na. ers © Cc 
w. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. No. 70 FI AVEN ‘ NEW YORE 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s alists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country 


NEW YORK WANTS YOU | Bits: parent: shout shoots WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS for additions to the 


present salaries of school teachers, giving | NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 650 hee, 


$400 TO $600 INCREASE 




















- A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 
next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest ld j . f soma . 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal | You should investigate. Write today for further information. 
f sdentials. Writ to 
ee ee | W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. | 8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 
The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 


TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 


| ° 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? ? b] oo 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. oyer \ ency “TEACHER 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us > , 


us us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: 








” 
“Service First.” Our address: 10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio PROBLEM 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. : : P 
Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. Write for Information S. R. BOYER, Manager Telephone: Garfield 9323 




















Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


‘HAPEL STREE ee OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS IS KNOCKING. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT! 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 


Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. CALL OR WRITE 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, President W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
ue 2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 




















Heveeuegenanacerianaagnns susnencannnnn ' veiennninens 


Rhine erhorn Teachers’ Agency Teachers Wanted For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 


* for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Bither Normal 
Established 1855 * School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 

















: : : a represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, : . 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other OReu How, York, Denver, Spokane. 





A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 


RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. Eighteen Years of Real Service 
ee to School Boards 
7 . 9 oe 


























Mi 12 South Carroll Street 
ssourt Valley Teachers Agency TEACH BRS* AGBNCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 
All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership ES 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. O. F. Revercomb, Mgr. 
DENVER, COLORADO. “and. NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KaNsas city, Mo. | WWANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 

Te ’ 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. : oar 

achers Agency S ‘aeeinae Sena Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 
W. H. JONES, Mar. 4 r a ial , 

4. Enrollment 3 offices intensively covering entire South. 


Columbia, S. C 


Chattanooga, Tenn. LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Richmond, Va. if requested. a 303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 

— Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2S8S80%C, | |. nee legrmstinal Wenn Sits RTE gw Ne 
Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, _ Portland, Berkeley, Les Angeles ° , es g,. Pa.; Atlanta Ga. 





ATLANTA, GA. that eliminate trouble and 
Organised 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. in selecting Atlanta Ga 


NJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 11 ad, 1131 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
121 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU - | The Acme Teachers’ Agency = Uses unique methods 

















Costly. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans, was one of 
the small group of American educators who or- 
ganized the remarkable A. E. F. University in 
France during the months following the armi- 
stice. After his return, a principal said to him, 
“I hear, Doctor, you had an opportunity to visit 
England on your way home. I presume when you 
were in London you did as the Londoners do, and 
dropped your H’s.” 

“No,” said Dr. Gwinn, “I didn’t. But I did as 
the Americans do. I dropped my x’s and v’s.” 


The Value of Americanization. 

He was a Chinaman. He ran a laundry and 
no one ever heard him speak a word of English. 
I often wondered why he had not learned our 
beautiful language. But to my queries he only 
shook his head. 

One day when I paid for my weekly wash, he 
returned less change than usual. ‘“You’ve short 
changed me, Ping Pong!” I cried. 

Ping Pong smiled blandly, showed me his 
Americanization of foreign merchants’ certificate 
and speaking for the first time in faultless Eng- 
lish, replied: “No; I’ve raised.” 


Similarity. 

The sweet young thing had tried the music 
teacher’s patience to the breaking point. “Do 
you know”, he said, “your playing of this sonata 
reminds me of Mme. Carreni.” 

“Yes?” said the girl. 

“Certainly,” answered the teacher. 
use your hands.” 


“You both 


One of the periodical floods of the Mississippi 
river seriously damaged a village, and in so do- 
ing carried away the schoolhouse. The school in 
a nearby town held an entertainment for the 
sufferers and realized a neat little sum. 

In order that the children might do all the 
work an eighth grader was authorized to trans- 
mit the money. Here is what she wrote: 

“Please find enclosed $41.50 for the flood suf- 
ferers. It was obtained by the ——— school thru 
an entertainment. 

“Pp. S. We could not hold the entertainment 
sooner, but hope the suffering is not over when 
this reaches you.” 

Too Many. 

“It’s wrong for a man to keep in mind his 
enemies.” 

“Well, yes,” said the superintendent of schools. 
“Tf he is a school executive, he can’t do it.” 
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His Name. 
She ransacked every novel, 
And the dictionary, too. 
But nothing ever printed 
For her baby’s name would do; 
She hunted appellations 
From the present and the past, 
And this is what she named him 
When they christened him at last: 
Julian Harold Egbert 
Ulysses Victor Paul 
Algernon Marcus Cecil 
Sylvester George McFall. 
But after all the trouble 
She’d taken for his sake, 
His father called him Fatty, 
And his schoolmates called him Jake. 
Minna Irving in the New York Times. 


Like Many Others. 

“Did you ever contribute to ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly’?” asked the sweet young girl of the 
famous author. 

“Not monthly—daily,” replied the author. 

“Daily?” echoed the girl in surprise. 

“Yes,” said the author sadly, “last summer, 
when I crossed to Europe.” 


Mr. M. is a very ministerial looking attorney. 
While in Philadelphia, some time since, he, with 
a group of other attorneys, visited the famous 
Girard Institute, an orphanage for boys. As they 
passed in the front door, one at a time, they were 
closely scrutinized by the uniformed guard, who 
stood at the door. When Mr. M. approachea the 
door, the guard stopped him. 

Guard: “I beg your pardon, sir, but you can- 
not go in there.” 

Mr. M., astonished, inquired: “Why not?” 

Guard: “By the terms of the founder’s will, 
no minister should ever be allowed to enter this 
institution.” 


Mr. M.: “That’s a hell of a note.” 
Guard: “I beg your pardon, sir; you may 
go in.” 


The late Dr. Maxwell of New York City was a 
kindly, but at times, painfully frank man. It is 
related that he once presided over a meeting at 
which several principals were the speakers. Two 
of them had spoken, and the third—a well-known 
bore and endless talker—was to be introduced 
when a considerable part of the audience began 
to leave. 

The last speaker whispered to Dr. Maxwell: “I 
hardly think they expect me to speak.” 

“But, they certainly do,’ ’answered the Doctor. 
“Don’t you see they are all leaving?” 

Politics of Achilles. 

In an Americanization class in one of our large 
cities, Achilles Bonglis, a Greek, about fifty years 
old, was called upon to recite the oath of alle- 
giance, and did so promptly: 

“I pledge allegiance to our flag and the Repub- 
licans for which it stands.”—Life. 





A CLEVER BOY. 
“Williams, attend to what I’m saying. You're listening to me with one ear and 


looking out of the window with the other!” 
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NEW FOUNDRY FLASKS 

The expensiveness of wood, the high repair ex. 
pense and the handling and storage costs have 
caused wood to be gradually discarded for the 
manufacture of foundry flasks. In this direg 
tion, all-steel construction has won a favored 
place in snap molding for bench or machine foun. 
dry work. 

The Oliver flask is made exclusively of 8 to 19 
gauge steel, all parts firmly riveted together, wel] 
braced with angle irons. It is rigid, free from 
liability to bulge or become racked out of shape, 
and practically indestructible. Because of the 
tapered construction, the cope or drag may be 
lifted, or slipped off, perpendicularly from the 
mold without liability of the sand dropping out 
of the cope or breaking away, a big improvement 
and saving of time as compared with the old 
style flask. Depressing the sand support levers, 
makes it possible to withdraw the sand supports 
to the edge of the cope so that the cope and drag 
can be lifted with perfect facility. Locks an4 
hinges which are troublesome features, are 
wholly eliminated. 


NEW MANAGER FOR WARREN WEB. 
STER COMPANY. 

The Warren Webster Company has announced 
the appointment of Mr. Louis G. Vance as Dis- 
trict Manager of their new sales office at Balti- 
more. 

The opening of the new office enables the firm 
to give prompt attention to inquiries and to 
render service in connection with contracts. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has 
issued the following educational records for the 
month of December: The Japanese Sandman 
and (reverse side) Old Fashioned Garden sung 
by Olive Kline; Santa Claus Tells About His 
Toy Shop and (reverse side) Santa Claus Gives 
Away His Toys. The first set introduces themes 
of Japanese origin or derivation. The second 
introduces Santa Claus with the jangle of sleigh- 
bells and the clatter of reindeer hoofs. The 
wind shrieks and Santa Claus laughs while he 
tells the children of his toy shop in the frozen 
north. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING. 

“Beardslee Talks’ for October is devoted to 
school lighting. It includes well illustrated pa- 
pers on the principles and practice of illumina- 
tion as applied to academic classrooms, shops, 
corridors and assembly halls. A separate paper 
is devoted to the measurement of light by means 
of the foot-candle meter. 


FORD EDUCATIONAL FILM. 

The Ford Motion Picture Company has just 
issued its weekly No. 184 film, entitled “Just 
Kids.” 

This picture, which is a story of gloves, tells 
about the hide of goats, horsehide and pigskin 
and how these are turned into gloves of various 
kinds and styles. The entire process of manufac: 
ture is followed thru the factory, from the receipt 
of the raw material to the fitting of parts and 
the stitching. All kinds of gloves are shown, in- 
cluding gauntlets and fur-lined gloves. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company has just 
issued a valuable descriptive circular on its new- 
est records for kindergarten and primary grades. 
The choosing and making of the records have 
been supervised by three experts in primary 
music education and have been approved by Miss 
Patty Hill. The new list includes eight records 
for interpretation, for appreciation, for skipping, 
etc. Copies of the circular are available from 
the Education Department of the firm, which is 
located in the Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES 
Oliver. C. Steele Mfg. Oo. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Aeroshade Company 


Athey Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 


ASH HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan 
F. S. Payne Company 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 

Theo. Kundtz Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 

BE. W. A. Rowles Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver. Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co. 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
World Book Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 
Longmans, Green & Company 
BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 


Company 


Products Co. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 

Chemical Toilet Corporation 
CLOCKS 

Standard Electric Time Co 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Co 

Binney & Smith 

American Crayon Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell, Chappell & Co. 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Educational Supplies Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
The Palmer Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
DUPLICATORS 
A. B. Dick Company 


If any article or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service De 


EDUCATIONAL 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 


FILMS 


FILING CASES 
rhe Berger Mfg. Company 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Standard Conveyor Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Sargent & Co. 
Fr. F. Smith Hardware Company 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 

FIRST AID CABINETS AND 
MATERIALS 
Johnson & Johnson 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
FLAG POLES 


Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co: 


Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
FLAGS 


Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co 
Annin & Co. 
Co 


Jonn C. Dettra & 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Corp. 


G. Wilson 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
Columbia School Equipment Works. 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
E. H. Stafford Mfg 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Company 
Inner Braced Seating Co. 
GLOBES 

Costello Co. 
Nystrom & Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATERS 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
INK 


FE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Company 


INK WELLS 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Mfg. Oo. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
E. W. A. Rowles Company 
LANTERN SLIDES 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
Keystone View Company 
LATCHES 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SOAP 


Brass Mfg. Co. 
Robertson Products Oo. 


Palmer Company 


Jas. 


Co. 


Weber 
A. J. 


Imperial 
Theo. B 
The 


LOCKERS 


Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Machine Company 
The Berger Mfg. Company 








LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
MACHINERY 

Oliver Machinery Co. 


J. B. 


Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. 4. Sheldon & Co. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Jehn Williams, Inc. 
Albert Kussell & Sons Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optival 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
A. B. Dick Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mutschler 


Co. 


Brothers Company 
PAINTS 
The Hockaday Company 


PAPER TOWELS 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 
PASTE 
American Crayon Co 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Co. 
Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixog Crucible Co. 
PENS 


Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 


Jackson Piano Co. 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
ct ago Canvas Goods & 
Hill-Standard Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. 
Woodstock Mfg 


Flag C 


Co. 


Co., Ine. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Oo. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co. 
Lou's Bossert & Sons 


House Co. 


PRINTERS 


W. B. Conkey Company 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
Time-Systems Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer Lens Co 

Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 


PUBLISHERS 


W. B. Conkey Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
Cc. F, Williams & Sons, Inc. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 

SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co. 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin Oity Scenic Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Central Scientific Company 
KE. W. A. Rowles Company 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Company 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SPRINKLEK SYSTEMS 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
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Theo, B. 


COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 


Johnson 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Theo. B, Robertson Products Oo. 
TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
The Spencer Turbine Company. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Co, 


VENTILATORS 
Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Moline Heat. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., 


WAGONS 
Wayne Works 


Peerless Unit Vent. 


Inc. 


WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER COLORS 


American Crayon Co 


WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Luther O, Draper Shade Co. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Vliver Machinery Co. 


American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
K. H. Sheldon & Co. 
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have a chance to escape. 
or start a panic. 


gives sure protection against any incipient fire. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


17 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances and our booklet—‘‘Making 
Schools Safe From Fire’. We will be glad to send upon request 
without obligation to you a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 


Sold by school supply, hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages. 





Pyrene One Quart nd 
Pump Type 
Extinguisher 12 


KILLS FIRE 











How To Prevent School Tragedies 


The school of today with its chemical laboratories, domestic science kitchens, and manual 
training departments is a serious fire hazard. The danger is increased because too often 
schools are constructed of fast burning material which becomes a furnace before the pupils 


Fortunately all fires are small first and the fire put out at the start cannot cause damage 


A Pyrene extinguisher in every class room and a Guardene extinguisher in every hallway 








Guardene 214 Gallon 
Soda and Acid 
Extinguisher 
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Dallas and the 
MIESSNER Piano 


How 22 Miessners are Bettering 
Music in 12 Texas Schools 











One week after the first MIESSNER Piano was tried 
in the schools of Dallas, ‘exas, 14 more were ordered 
by telegram. Since then, 7 more of these marvelous 


instruments have been placed in this Texas city. 


[wenty-two MIESSNERS in all! Think what musi 
instruction now means to thousands of Dallas school 


children! 


Instead of a large upright to usurp the very person 
ality of the teacher, a MILESSNER is moved right out 
in front of the class. Its low height (only 3 feet, 7 
inches), enables the teacher to see every pupil in the 
room as she plays \ttention is instantaneous—en 
thusiasm is lasting. Music becomes a study—not just 
1 course. Progress is sure and certain, as it should be. 
Do you wonder that not only Dallas, but thousands of 
other schools, are replacing bulky uprights with the 
one practical school piano—the MIESSNER? 





GIVE YOUR TEACHERS’ POWERS A CHANCE 


Personal contact—that’s the all-important factor which the 
MIESSNER Piano makes possible EK tfective teaching meth 
ids are brought into full play—instruction becomes something 
more than mere reliance on a highly polished piano case for 
class inspiratio1 


lake advantage of our 1O-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. Test 
i MIESSNI Rois wi hool let vour teachers make 
full use of their personalit prove te ourself the greater po 
sibilities witl this piano 
Two boys can easily oes A Forceful Tribute to Miessner Quality: 
the MIESSNER rom . 
' ; Mr. C. N. Moore, Board of Education, Dallas 
ae oe Mail the Coupon NOW! l'exas—purchaser of the 22 MIESSNER Pianos 
=e : I er ; _ 1 , referred to on this page—now wires us as fol- 
t will bring vou our illustrated booklet and lows: “Ship to Board of Education, six more 
REDUCED PRICE TO SCHOOLS boll ae ee arder a MIESSNER MIESSNER school pianos.” This latest re- 
Remember, the MIESSNER a finely fi ee sarees order from Dallas brings their total of MIESS- 
ished, well constructed, full-toned instru ano O I i without paying u penny of NER Pianos up to 28. 
ment so high in quality that it ompars igat £ urselft in al Va 
with even the best knowr mal grand P 
( > . an ; 
pianos on the market There are trins LIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
for each treble note Bas tring are — rm > ‘ The Jackson Piano Co.,122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
one 7 1 rs adi - ba | he J ACKSON I IANO CO. Send me the illustrated MIESSNER catalog, complete 
etave ey ful é “ ; : letails of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special Price 
Yet with all ite exelusive nstruction: 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. to School a ASJ-12) 
feature and advantage thi m _— 
. [ Sok > Pie 2 liet haat } +} Ne € 
piano costs even less than the ordinary [IESSNER Pian re als ited by 
upright. MIESSNER-JACKSON CO l ee, W School 
Positi« n 
. vy j NE i City Stats 
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MORE LIGHT 
and. 
FRESH AIR 
for the 
Schoolroom 
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101 Park Ave., New York City 
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Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 
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